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TEXANS FIND NEW 
PUBLIC FOR MUSIC 
MADE BY MASSES 


4 
San Antonio Rotary Club’s Novel 


Outdoor Christmas Celebration 
Enrolls Bands of Thirteen 
Militia Regiments, Chorus of 500 
Soldiers, Resident Orchestra 
and Municipal Chorus—Inten- 
tion of Projectors to Bring 
Musical Influence to Bear Upon 
a Great Mass of People 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 28.—A 
musical event of interest to the en- 
tire country in the matter of forming a 
new musical public through the _in- 
fluence of community music was the 
huge musical’ entertainment = given 
Dec. 22 under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club. At the corner of the his- 
toric Travis Park a huge stage was 
erected back of which a great curved 
sounding board was built. There were 
massed the bands of the Nineteenth In- 
fantry, the Twenty-seventh Infantry, the 
Sixteenth Cavalry, the Seventh Field Ar- 
tillery, the First Missouri Infantry, the 
Third Illinois Infantry, the Fourth II- 
linois Infantry, the Seventh Illinois In- 
fantry, the First Wisconsin Infantry, the 
Second Wisconsin Infantry, the West 
Virginia Infantry, and the First Ala- 
bama Infantry, the Washington (D. C.) 
Infantry, and a great Special Band of 
142 musicians. There was also the San 
Antonio Orchestra to furnish special ac- 
companiments, a chorus of over 500 sol- 
diers, the Municipal Chorus of San An- 
tonio, and the soloists—in all 1147 musi- 
clans, 

The soloists consisted of Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, Mrs. George E. Gwinn, Mrs. Fred 
Jones and Mrs. Maude Fenton Bollman 
of Rockford, Ill., sopranos; Mrs. Roy B. 
Lowe and Miss Elsa Harms, contraltos; 
Charles M. Lee and Walter Lindsey, ten- 
ors; Gilbert Schramm and Emmett 
Rountree, bassos. 

The whole was under the direction of 
H. W. B. Barnes, a Rotarian and director 
of the Municipal Chorus. The program 
vas in two parts—first, the military por- 
lion, then the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” by the San. Antonio Orchestra and 
the Municipal Chorus. 

The tremendous audience that filled the 
whole park, the surrounding streets and 
the houses and buildings about the park 
that were all thrown open to the public, 
numbered so many thousands that it 
was almost idle to try to estimate it. 


Surprise in Trombone Quartets 


The surprise of the evening came in 
the middle part of the program in the 
presentation of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
rom “Tannhduser.” 

At the right of the huge stage, up in 
ne of the trees of the park was placed 
a green light, and to the left in an- 
‘ther tree was a red light—these were 
inder the control. of Director Barnes. At 
1 flash of the red light a double quartet 
f trombones stationed on the roof of the 
lravis Club (about a block to the left 
f the stage) began the opening meas- 
‘res of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” and then 
he great chorus of soldiers combined 
vith the Municipal Chorus, and all the 
ands joined in the performance. Again, 
‘bout the middle of the *Pilgrims’ 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
One of America’s Most Gifted Pianists, Whose High Ideals and Progressive 


Spirit Have Earned Widespread Recognition. 


(See Page 2) 





Chorus,” under a special arrangement, 
another signal from the green light, and 
the other quartet of trombones stationed 
on the Bedell Building (nearly two blocks 
to the right of the stage) repeated the 
opening bars and the same huge chorus 
of voices and bands joined in. 


The mass of the music was tremendous 
in its power, and the distant quartets 
gave the effect, almost, of the pipes of a 
great organ speaking from opposite sides 
of a great tabernacle. Blocks away the 
music was heard in one great massed, 
mellowed volume—free from the harsher 
tones single bands might have produced. 
The music was not over-loud to those 
near the stage, but its mass gave it a 
carrying power that made it heard at 
long distances. 


Joined in National Anthem 


At the close of the first part of the pro- 
gram both the choruses, all the bands and 
the entire vast audience joined in sing- 
ing the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The second part of the program was 
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John McCormack Pays $305,000 for Two 
Rembrandts and a Whistler 


The noted Irish tenor, John McCor- 
mack, enriched his private art collection 
Jan. 2, with three famous paintings, two 
Rembrandts and a Whistler. The most 
notable addition is the “Portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s Sister” by the artist, purchased 
by the singer from Henry Reinhardt & 
Son for $150,000, the highest price he 
has paid for a work of art since he began 
his career as a collector. From the 
Knoedler Galleries, Mr. McCormack ob- 
tained Rembrandt’s celebrated “Portrait 
of a Burgomaster,” or “The Rabbi,” as 
it is sometimes called. The singer is said 
to have paid about $125,000 for it, 
and $30,000 for the Whistler picture. 


Sinfonia Fraternity Elects John C. 
Freund an Honorary Member 

A Cincinnati telegram to John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
from B. E. Jacobs, supreme secretary of 
the Sinfonia Phi Mi Alpha Fraternity, 
announced that Mr. Freund had been 
elected to National Honorary Member- 
ship in this American musical fraternity. 
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WOULD BUILD HALL 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY MUSIC 


City May Provide Site for $600, 
000 Auditorium Now Being Con- 
sidered by Musical Association 
—Cort, Largest of City’s Thea- 
ters, Cannot Be Rented for 
Evening Concerts and Munici- 
pal Auditorium Not Ideal for 
Symphonic Work 





Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Dec. 23, 1916. 


cy O successful has the San Francisco 

Symphony Orchestra been this sea- 
son that the project of building a sym- 
phony hall is being considered. A. W. 
Widenham, secretary and manager of 
the Musical Association of, San Fran- 
cisco, says that the needed hall could be 
erected at a cost of $600,000 and there 
is a possibility that the city will provide 
the site. The Cort Theater seats only 
about 1800 persons and cannot be rent- 
ed for evening concerts. This is the 
largest of the theaters, and the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium cannot be made satisfac- 
tory for symphonic work. 

Concerning the location of the pro- 
posed symphony hall, Secretary Widen- 
ham says: 

“We might go to the Civic Center. 
The City Fathers might even grant us 
a site, for the symphony orchestra is in 
the best sense of the term a communal 
institution. The ample space of the 
Civic Center would solve the difficult, 
question of parking automobiles. The 
location lacks somewhat of centrality, 
but that objection will tend to diminish 
as the city expands and, doubtlessly, the 
transportation facilities will improve as 
time goes on. 

“At the present time the ideal site, it 
seems to me, would be in the downtown 
district; the nearer to the heart of the 
city the better. It should be level ground, 
with wide streets and, if possible, with 
the street cars a block away instead of 
on the streets immediately adjoining. 


Size of Hall 


“I have inquired into the seating ca- 
pacities of the theaters and concert halls 
of the country and find that the average 
seating capacity is from 3000 to. 3500. 
We do not want an immense barn of 
a place. I have in mind a site that 
would enable us to build a hall that 
would accommodate 2000 on the ground 
floor and 800 in the balcony.” 

Last season’s sale of season tickets 
for the symphony concerts’ brought 
$15,300; this season’s figure is $27,500. 

The most brilliantly successful concert 
of the San Francisco Symphony season 
was given yesterday in the Cort Theater, 
Conductor Alfred Hertz presenting the 
following Wagnerian program: 

Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’; Bachanale, ‘‘Tann- 
haliser’’; Good Friday Spell, ‘‘Parsifal’’; ‘‘Ride 
of the Valkyries,’ ‘‘Die Walkire’’; Prelude 
and Isolde’s ‘‘Liebestod,”’’ from “Tristan und 
Isolde’; Introduction to Third Act of “Die 


Meistersinger’; Prelude to “Die Melster- 
singer.’’ 


Never before did a San Francisco Or- 
chestra play Wagner so well. The the- 
ater was thronged and the audience ap- 
plauded tumultuously. 

Mr. Hertz is here called the logical 
successor to Hans Richter as the fore- 
most interpreter of Wagner’s music. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, appeared as solo- 
ist at the last meeting of the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society. She played the Schumann 
Symphonic Etudes, Rameau and Scar- 
latti compositions and the Graingér 
“Shepherd’s Hey.” Two groups of songs 
were sung by Charles Albert Case, tenor. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 
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Metropolitan Gives “L’Elisir 
a’Amore” a Sprightly Revival 





Rimini’? Repeated 








Donizetti’s Ebullient Little Comedy a Thrice Welcome Addition 
to the Repertoire After Its Long Absence—Caruso in His 
Element—Geraldine Farrar’s Return to the Company, as 
“Butterfly”, Finds Her in Beautiful Voice—‘‘ Francesca da 














i HE Metropolitan Opera Company re- 
vived Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore”’ 
before a vast audience last Saturday 
afternoon. Caruso, Frieda Hempel, 
Seotti and Didur occupied the leading 
réles. The ebullient little comedy has 
been a stranger in New York for half 
a dozen years. It was last done at the 
Metropolitan in 1910 with Bonci and 
Bernice di Pasquali as Nemorino and 
Adina respectively. Hammerstein used 
to do it occasionally to exhibit Bonci and 
the lean and angular florid soprano of the 
Manhattan’s early days, Regina Pinkert. 
Back in the consulship of Conried its 
performance used to be a regular occur- 
rence on Broadway. Then Caruso, his 
present voice of old gold being silver- 
hued and ringing like new-minted coin, 
would periodically evoke delirium with 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” which was also 
one of his earliest talking-machine tri- 
umphs. In those times, too, Sembrich 
cavorted merrily as Adina. 

Mr. Gatti showed shrewd acumen in 
blowing the accumulating dust off the 
covers of this work. Artistically it will 
doubtless prove to be one of the bright- 
est spots in a season that is already 
clamoring to be brightened, and it ought, 
further to work wonders in the box office, 
since Caruso does nothing better and 
many things not as well. But Caruso 
apart, “L’Elisir” is one of those airy 
trifles which belong at the Metropolitan 
(inasmuch as we are not equipped with 
a habitation for opera comique), as long 
as there is a handful of artists to sing 
them decently—and such is, fortunately, 
the case, in spite of the existing plague 
of bad vocalism. Two years ago Mr. 
Gatti made us briefly happy with the de- 
licious “Don Pasquale.” But fate 
crossed Miss Bori’s path and when she 
retired “Don Pasquale” went back to the 
storehouse. 

Undoubtedly, some of us will continue 
to esteem that opera even more sparkling 
and more melodically effervescent than 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and others will wish 
that in place of this we might have 
heard once again the adorable “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” Nevertheless, 


“L’Elisir” constitutes a favor to be most 
thankfully acknowledged. 


The homely 


“Gianetta” (Miss Sparkes) and “Nemorino” (Mr. Caruso) in a Playful Moment 


little comic opera is a work of distinctive 
genius, even if not the choicest pear! of 
its genre. The. genius of Donizetti is 
really too often misjudged in “Lucia’””’ 
and his other “tragedies.” It flowered 
lavishly and characteristically in the 
less exalted estate of humor. Here at 
his best he touches hands with Rossini 
and does things that for sheer naive 
charm would not be despised in Haydn. 
We take it eagerly to-day, bad orches- 
tration, conventionalities, occasional 
monotonies and all, and find it toothsome 
unless sophistication has utterly dulled 
our palates to plainer viands. 


The Hero of the Day 
Saturday’s performance went at a 


brisk tempo, with plenty of animation. 


and characteristic comic spirit, failing 
which the presentation of such a work 
becomes a prey to stupefying monotony 
and the hazards incidental thereunto. 
Never was the pace allowed to flag and 
the audience was held throughout. Ca- 
ruso proved the unexceptionable hero of 
the day. The part of the rustic, Nemo- 
rino, suits him to perfection and in it 
he can indulge his prankish propensities 
to the fullest with the certainty that his 
fun is always to the purpose. And how 
he enjoys it all! The music he sang 
ravishingly last week. Curiously enough, 
while the Duke in “Rigoletto” patently 
reveals the differences between his lat- 
ter day equipment and his pristine 
powers, he sings Nemorino as well, if not 
better than before his voice had the bari- 
tonal timbre. The greatest moment of 
the performance came with his divine- 
ly lovely delivery of “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” which constituted unquestion- 
ably the finest piece of singing heard at 
the Metropolitan this year. To the pan- 
demonium which the aria unleashed and 
to the cries for a repetition the tenor 
remained impervious, first sitting mo- 
tionless on the edge of the village well 
and then telling the audience in Eng- 
lish of a sort that encores were not al- 
lowed. 7 a 

Miss Hempel made a vivacious and 
piquant Adina and contributed some of 
the most brilliant and effective singing 
of the day. Mr. Scotti’s swaggering 
military breaker of rustic hearts, Bel- 
core, showed that in such réles, even as 
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During Act II of “L’Elisir d’Amore” 


Act II of “L’Elisir d’Amore” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
(Mr. Caruso) Pays Court to “Adina” 


Elixir of Love 


in others, the baritone is an inimitably 
versatile and artistically resourceful as 
ever he used to be. Mr. Didur, the Dul- 
camara, had so bad a cold that he com- 
manded just about enough voice for a 
parlando utterance of his words. But his 
characterization of the quack doctor—a 
first cousin, it almost seemed, to the mar- 


.viage broker in the “Bartered Bride”’— 


disclosed all the earmarks of a comic 
masterpiece. - Miss Sparkes was a com- 
petent Gianetta and the chorus sang 
rousingly. Mr. Papi’s conducting had 
spirit, but since Mr. Toscanini did “Don 
Pasquale” and Mr. Polacco “Sonnam- 
bula,” we know there is more in these 
supposedly jejune Italian scores than 
most of us imagine. Mr. Papi did not 
show it to us, The scenic aspects of the 
production were sufficient. When the 
curtain rose those who had _ heard 
“Julien” realized that, despite its lament- 
able fate, its production had not been 
altogether in vain. Apparently popular 
operatic imagination easily accepts a 
Slavic landscape for an Italian one. 


Popular Series Begins 


In the evening the popular series of 
Saturday night performances, which will 
continue till the end of the season, was 
begun with “Lohengrin.” Mme. Rappold 
again sang Elsa and Mme. Ober was the 
Ortrud. Mr. Urlus embodied the knight; 
Mr. Weil, Telramund, and Mr. Ruysdael 
for the first time this year the King— 
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“Nemorino”’ 


(Miss Hempel) After Drinking the 


and very effectively. The opera was 
done neither better nor worse than usual. 
A very large audience attended. A good 
sized gathering listened with interest to 
the repetition of “Iphigenia” the night 
before. 

The New Year’s Day “Parsifal” took 
place Monday afternoon in the presence 
of an even larger audience than the 
Thanksgiving one. The performance it- 
self was in most respects the same. Mr. 
Urlus replaced Mr. Sembach in the title 
role, but not to advantage. Mme. Kurt’s 
Kundry displayed the customary exag- 
gerations and violent vocalism. Mr. 
Braun was again an admirable Gurne- 
manz, Mr. Weil, Amfortas, and Mr. 
Goritz, Klingsor. The most gratifying 
aspect of the performance was the con- 
tinued improvement of Mr. Bodanzky in 
the matter of orchestral decisiveness and 
volume. 


Geraldine Farrar’s Return 


Cio-Cio-San is undoubtedly Geraldine 
Farrar’s most popular réle and, accord- 
ingly, the choice of “Madama Butterfly” 
to signalize the soprano’s return to the 
company last Monday evening was most 
happy. Her first New York appearance 
of the season found Mme. Farrar in 
beautiful voice and an immense holiday 
audience accorded her the heartiest of 
welcomes. It was truly good to see and 
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Arthur Shattuck a Progressive 
Who Shuns the Sensational! 








| Viagra from many new laurels gained 

in his concert appearances this sea- 
son and after a notably successful Chi- 
cago recital at the Illinois Theater on 
Dec. 17, Arthur Shattuck, one of the 
foremost of the younger school of 
pianists, will give his New York recital 
at AZolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
8. So splendid was his performance in 


the Chicago recital that he was _ re- 
engaged for another appearance on Feb. 
4 under F. Wight Neumann’s manage- 
ment with Dora de Philippe. 

Mr. Shattuck’s tours in his native 
America have won him a place of esteem. 
Abroad, too, he has been honored not 
only in the centers where the rank and 
file of virtuosi are heard, but in the far 
corners, whither Mr. Shattuck has been 
willing to journey to give of his art to 
peoples whose musical life is not of the 
fullest. He has always championed the 
worthy in musical art, be it new or old. 
He is in short a progressive. Following 
Ernest Hutcheson’s introduction a few 
weeks ago of George F. Boyle’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor, it was Mr. Shat- 


tuck who had the distinction of being 
the only other contemporary pianist wh: 
saw the undeniable merit of the Au: 
tralian composer-pianist’s concerto an 
consequently performed it several time 
last year. He has done this for man: 
works, among them compositions by th 
Russian Rachmaninoff, the America 
Emerson Whithorne, and the Englis! 
Sydney Rosenbloom. Liszt’s B Mino 
Sonata will be a feature of his Ne\ 
York recital, on which occasion he wi! 
also play three Bach preludes an: 
fugues, the d’Albert version of the To 
cata in F Major, a Chopin group an 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on th 
Waves.” On Jan. 10 he gives his recita 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In 
stitute of Arts and Sciences and on Ja! 
23 appears in Philadelphia under th: 
management of Arthur Judson. 


His career is a fine example of san: 


and logical growth to a position 0' 


eminence. He shuns the sensational, h: 
avoids the bizarre. Pianism to him } 
much too serious a matter to be treate: 
in any manner other than that whic! 
befits the dignified artist. And that M: 
Shattuck always is. A. W. K. 
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Metropolitan Gives “L’Elisir d’Amore’” a Sprightly Revival 














Act II of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s Revival of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
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hear her again in this réle, which she 
plays with such lovely sincerity. In the 
fashion characteristic of her, she con- 
stantly lends new, individual and gen- 
erally appropriate touches to her imper- 
sonation and this tendency was observed 
again on Monday. Seldom, indeed, has 
her performance been so expressive and 
moving in both acting and singing. 
Mr. Martinelli sang Pinkerton’s music 
admirably and he makes-an engaging 
lover. Mr. Scotti, as Sharpless, and 


Mme. Fornia, as Suzuki, repeated famil- 
iar and always excellent portrayals, and 
Mr. Polacco read the score eloquently. 

“Tosca” given Wednesday evening of 
last week, was the other Puccini offering. 
Mme. Muzio again sang the title réle 
and Mr. Scotti, the Scarpia. Succeeding 
Mr. Caruso as Mario was Mr. Botta, in 
whose acting there were feeling and 
forcefulness and who sang with pleni- 
tude of power and appealing quality of 
tone. 

“Francesca” Repeated 


“Francesca da Rimini” was given its 





The Arrival of “Dr. Dulcamara” (Mr. Didur). 


second performance on Thursday night 
before a large audience. It was a smooth, 
well-oiled performance—that is, from 
the orchestral and technical side—the 
most zealous Zandonai enthusiast could 
not find smoothness or oiliness in the 
jolty, jerky libretto. The whole story 
of the three affectionate brothers and 
their beloved idol could be compressed 
into an act or so—then we would have 
a new “running mate” for “Pagliacci” 
or “Cavalleria.” Some of the music is 
worth this perpetuation; by preserving 
the magnificent finale of the first act, de- 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
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At Mr. Didur’s Left Stands Mr. Caruso 


leting the puerile battle scene and re- 
taining some of the quarrel part, and 
so on, it is possible that some clever 
workman might be able to salvage 
“Francesca.” 


Mme. Alda was the same Francesca. 
Martinelli was better as a tenor than 
he was as a Paolo. Amato reveled in his 
réle of Gianciotto, and no wonder—it 
might have been written for him. The 
others in the cast were also excellent, 
particularly Mr. Bada, the Malatestino. 
Mr. Polacco conducted with his usual 
care. 





BRANDS CAROLINA FESTIVAL PLAN 
AS SCHEME TO BOOM REAL ESTATE 





Promotors of Black Mountain Enterprise Sued by Former Manager 
of Project, Who Charges that They Have Diverted It from 
Original Purpose to Promote Holdings of Land Speculators— 
Named an ‘‘ Ornamental” Advisory Board 


Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 1, 1917. 

HARGING that the well-intentioned 
/ objects of the National Music Fes- 
tival of America—the Black Mountain 
enterprise of national ambitions, have 
been subsidized and diverted from the 
original purpose to promote the real 
estate holdings of land speculators, civil 
action was started in Durham, on Dec. 
22 by Frank S. Westbrook, former assist- 
ant manager and secretary, to recover 
$31,504.58. The suit names G. W. Hin- 
shaw and H. D. Shutt of Winston-Salem 
and R. O. Alexander of Charlotte, N. C., 
as defendants. The en med has em- 
Ployed one of North Carolina’s leading 
legal firms to represent him—the firm 
of Manning, Everett and Kitchen, and 
the trial will be directed by P. O. Ever- 
ett, one of the leading members of the 
Durham bar. 


The complaint alleges that the half- 
million dollar enterprise designed to as- 
semble music lovers of all America, and 
have at its head Walter Damrosch, di- 
rector of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, has fallen into disrepute in its 
diverted cause of inflating real estate 
booms in the Black Mountain region. 
Th: former assistant manager charges 
that the defendant let the contract for 
the building of the $200,000 auditorium 
with no intentions of executing the plans, 
but negotiated only as a high-handed, 
high-sounding engagement. 

The complaint alleges that the commit- 
tee appointed to select a site for the ex- 
pensive auditorium agreed to pay R. O. 
Alexander of Charlotte, N. C., a cotton 
speculator, who owns immense acreage 
in Black Mountain region, $50,000 for 
twenty-seven acres of land, and $13,000 


for thirteen acres. “The sole purpose of 
the defendants was not to promote the 
National Festival of America, but to 
promote it in order to promote their own 
interests. That the act on the part of 
the committee appointed to select the 
site in declining free offers of land and 
agreeing to pay $63,000 for sites no bet- 
ter, and possibly not as good as those 
offered as a contribution, revealed to the 
plaintiff and other promoters who were 
actuated by philanthropic motives solely, 
the purpose on the part of the defend- 
ants, to-wit: to boost their own property 
and not to promote the music festival 
except as they received incidental 
benefit.” 
“Dummy” Directors 


Mr. Westbrook charges that “dummy 
directors” were installed with the view 
of being subservient to the purposes of 
R. O. Alexander and G. W. Hinshaw, 
viz: Walter Thompson, Thomas Wood- 
roffe and H. D. Shutt, business associates 
of G. W. Hinshaw. The legal paper pre- 
fers the indictment in order that the de- 
fendants might more expeditiously fulfill 
their selfish ends, an advisory board of 
men of wide experience, great ability 
and of national repute from all over the 
United States was named to offset the 
disclosures of these motives. 

Departments of education of New 


Mexico and Colorado, to the extreme 
westerly states, to the extreme easterly 
states, endorsed the original idea of the 
National Festival Company. Governors 
of many states furnished written testi- 
monials endorsing the festival as de- 
scribed in a letter of Walter Damrosch, 
the famous musical director: 


“Second: You have assured me that the 
object of the Festival is educational and 
artistic; that it is not an organization in 
any way to be used as a ‘boom’ for any pri- 
vate real estate speculation, and the building 
to be erected is to be dedicated solely for 
service in the highest artistic production. 
Your aims fascinate me, and interest me ex- 
ceedingly ; and it is needless to say I will be 
glad to devote my best energies toward their 
furtherance, and that the success of the first 
festival will warrant the continuance of our 
relations for many years to come. But, as 
it is a new project I want to be sure that it 
is erected on a really sound financial and 
philanthropic basis.”’ 


The plaintiff affirms that he proceeded 
to execute the suggestions as indicated in 
the Damrosch letter and those of the de- 
fendants. President Fairfax Harrison, 
of the Southern Railway was tendered 
the office of presidency, which he de- 
clined with the suggestion that Judge 
Peter C. Pritchard be named the head 
officer. Mr. Westbrook made a trip to 
Chicago to urge Judge Pritchard to ac- 
cept the office. This he did. He alleges 
that Judge Pritchard has threatened to 

[Continued on page 4] 
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STIRRING MASS EFFECTS IN SAN ANTONIO 


CONCERT | 
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Scene at Great San Antonio Open-Air Concert Participated in by 1200 Singers, Thirteen Military Bands, Special Band of 142 and San Antonio Orchestra. 


TEXANS FIND NEW 
PUBLIC FOR MUSIC 
MADE BY MASSES 


[Continued from page 1] 


devoted to the rendition of “The Mes- 
siah” by the Municipal Chorus, the San 
Antonio Orchestra and soloists from San 
Antonio. 
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Barnes Was the Conductor 


The features of so many massed bands, 
the soldiers in chorus, soloists from the 
home city, direction by a San Antonian, 
and the whole Christmas celebration in 
the open air—all these features perhaps 
would not have been possible in any other 
city than San Antonio. There was a 
star-set sky for the dome, and unbounded 
limitlessness for the audience and the 
spread of volume. The weirdness of the 
out-of-door celebration at Christmas, the 
immensity of the chorus, and the mass of 
the instrumentation gave impressions dif- 


ficult to imagine. Musically, there was 
perhaps one idea that was dominant— 
that was the mellowing effect that mass 
gave to the tremendous volume, and the 
great carrying power of this mellowness. 

The effect of the evening’s program on 
the community is larger than could have 
been expected of any smaller undertak- 
ing, larger because so many more were 
directly affected. The intention was to 
bring music’s influence upon a great mass 
of people—to stir them, and in this there 
was success, and “community” music may 





H. W. B 


be said to have received a great impetus. 
Musical tastes and inclinations were 
formed in the lives of many who may 


not before have so fully considered music. | 


It was this “community” idea that the 
Rotarians had in mind when they planned 
the great celebration witnessed by per- 
haps 25,000 persons. 

Preceding the music, and during the 
first part of the military part of the pro- 
gram, a great Christmas tree was un- 


‘loaded of gifts to the children of the city. 


C. D. M. 





NEW YORK BUREAU 
CEASES TO EXIST 


Musicians’ Concert Management 
Now Merged with John W. 
Frothingham, Inc. 





Beginning with the new year, the Mu- 
sicians’ Concert Management, Inc., will 
cease to exist as a separate bureau, and 
its affairs will be merged with those of 
John W. Frothingham, Inc. The mer- 
ger practically took place last spring, 
when the Frothingham management was 
organized, for since then both have been 


looked after by the same executive and 
staff in the AXolian Hall offices. 

Now, since the Frothingham manage- 
ment has become so well known, it has 
been deemed expedient to drop altogether 
the more cumbersome name and place all 
the artists on one roster, under the man- 
agement of John W. Frothingham, Inc. 
This will give the Frothingham bureau 
a strong list, including, in addition to 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
its conductor, Modest Altschuler, the fol- 
lowing noted artists: Mme. Edvina, 
Dora Gibson, Gertrude Auld and Marie 
Louise Wagner, sopranos; Emma Rob- 
erts, contralto; George Harris, Jr., 
tenor; Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone; 
John Powell and Carolyn Cone, pianists; 
Gaston Dethier, organist and pianist; 
Willem Willeke, cellist; Edouard 
Dethier, violinist, and Lada, the rhyth- 
mic dancer. 





BRANDS CAROLINA 


FESTIVAL PLAN 


AS SCHEME TO BOOM REAL ESTATE 


[Continued from page 3] 


resign, and that he has protested the 
action of G. W. Hinshaw that the ex- 
penses of the corporation be met from 
the sale of stock to the subscribers. He 
alleges that they declined to furnish the 
money promised, and on March 30, 1916, 
R. O. Alexander wrote the plaintiff, 
“music clusters are all right and are 
good, but the cash is more important 
right now than music clusters.” 


Urged Defendants’ Dismissal 


The plaintiff took the matter up with 
Dr. O. W. Weatherford of the national 
Y. M. C. A., Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler 
of Winston-Salem and Dr. R. C. Ander- 
son of Montreat, urging the dismissal of 
the defendants, but the latter declined to 
resign. 

“The defendant, Hinshaw, then as 
vice-president and general manager re- 
pudiated all the contracts which the 
plaintiff, as assistant manager of the 
corporation, had made in the purchase 
of the material for furnishing the office, 
house, music for the choruses which had 
been distributed throughout the state, 
salary bills for the stenographers and 
other numerous bills necessary in carry- 
ing out the project which he was in- 
structed to do; that not only did the de- 
fendant, Hinshaw, repudiate the bills 
which the plaintiff had made by author- 
ity of the board of directors and ,in 


accordance with their instructions, but 
being thwarted in their desires to kidnap 
the musical propaganda and turn it into 
their own interests by boosting their real 
estate and selling it, began to belittle, 
discredit, vilify and abuse the plaintiff 
throughout the community of Black 
Mountain, N. C., and among all his 
friends and acquaintances with whom 
the defendants Hinshaw, Shutt and 
Alexander came in contact, and greatly 
damaging the plaintiff in his standing, 
both socially and in a business way, and 
caused him great worry, trouble and 
anxiety over the false reports and state- 
ments which the defendants circulated 
about the plaintiff throughout the com- 
munity.” 

The Raleigh News and Observer 
printed a dispatch from Charlotte under 
a Dec. 25 date line in which it was stated 
that R. O. Alexander, one of the defénd- 
ants, declared that insofar as he was 
concerned the suit was the veriest fab- 
rication. E. D. 


Renee Criticos, a young singer, who 
recently came to New York from Paris, 
made her début a few weeks ago at one 
of the Sunday. evening concerts at 
Sherry’s. On Dec. 20, Miss Criticos re- 
newed the favorable impression that she 
made at her first appearance, singing at 
the Biltmore for the benefit’ of the 


“American Aid for Homeless Children,’ 


MAKE MOZART STEPPING-STONE TO FRANCK 





Bauer and Thibaud Fly from 
Classics to Modernism in 
New York Recital 


HAROLD BAUER, pianist, and JACQUES 
THIBAUD, violinist; joint recital, AAolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 30; ac- 


companist, L. T. Griinberg. The pro- 

gram: 

Sonata in B Flat, Mozart; ‘Scenes from 
Childhood,’ Schumann, Mr. Bauer; ‘*Poeme,’ 


Chausson, Mr. Thibaud; Sonata in A Major, 
Cesar Franck, Mr. Thibaud and Mr. Bauer. 


Only artists of such distinction as 
Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud could 
successfully essay so incongruous a pro- 
gram. Mozart’s work was reckoned as 
the introductory agent and Schumann’s 
was evidently meant to represent the 
psychological transition stage—and all 
for the greater glory of Chausson and 
his master, Franck. This is not meant 
to detract from the illustrious brilliance 
of these modernists, but to _ protest 
against this ill-advised program arrange- 
ment. Possibly it was tacit recognition 
of this incongruity that persuaded the 
allies to modernize the spirit of the 
Mozart sonata: It was played with an 
exquisite finesse, liquid suavity and melt- 
ing beauty—but it was not the Mozart 
that we know of old. The tempi were 
taken at virtuoso speed (which means 
too fast) for the most part, and there 
was an excess of Gallic sentiment. And 
Mr. Thibaud could not make his pitch 
behave; he played sharp throughout all 
the movements. 

Mr. Bauer revelled in his Schumann 
(how audiences will welcome “Trium- 
erei’”’) and was induced to add the “Vogel 
als Prophet,” which he played with sim- 
ilar grace and poetry. ae 

Mr. Thibaud’s extraordinary skill in 
bowing and all around musicianship were 
concentrated in the Chausson “Poéme”’ 
with glorious effect. He had the did of 
L. T. Griinberg as accompanist, a young 
man who did great honor to himself. 

Of course, Mr. Thibaud and Mr. Bauer 





- thrived on the sustaining Franck diet. 
- The violinist gloried in the last move- 


ments. The supersensitiveness of the 
pianist’s response can’ ‘possibly be ac- 


counted for in the fact that Mr. Bauer 
was himself a violinist. A. H. 


The programs for the annual music 
festival to be held next May in Newark, 
N. J., have been drawn up. Scenes from 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria. Rusticana” and 
“Carmen” are included. Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn of Praise” is also to be given. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Ween nn ne nn ne ESB 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


OLIVER DENTON, PANS? 
9 SS 

PROGRAMME 

‘Toccata e Fuga D minor.......... Bach- Busoni 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, ‘No. 1; Intermezzo, Op. 118, 
No. 2; Rhapsodie, Op. 119, No. 4..... Brahms 








Reserved Seats, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, T5c¢ and 50c 
soxes, Seating Six, $15.00 

Now on Sale at the Box Office and at Haensel & 

Jones, 33 West 42d Street, to whom all mail 
orders should be addressed 














Monday Afternoon, Jan. 15, 3 o’clock 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Sonata B flat minor..... eee e tees eee Chopin 
Grave—doppio movimento. Scherzo. 
Marche funebre. Presto. 


Nocturne F sharp major; Polonaise A flat major 
Chopin 


RECITAL 
Etudes symphoniques, Op. 13........é Schumann 





Direction, HAENSEL & JONES 
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CHORUS SINGS SOLOS OF COMMUNITY “MESSIAH” 


Innovation in Presentation of Classic Oratorio Witnessed by 8000 Persons in New York’s Madison Square Garden—Purpose of 
Giving Voice to the People Through Handel’s Music Receives Commendation, Although Artistic Results Are Scarcely 
Gratifying—‘“Tree of Light’’ Unites with Community Chorus in “Free Expression by and for the People”’ 




















WO great movements “by and for 

the people’ were united in New 
York’s biggest Christmas celebration 
which culminated in a performance of 
“The Messiah” before a throng of 8000 
at Madison Square Garden on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 26. In this deeply human 
manifestation the New York Community 
Chorus co-operated with the “Tree of 
Light,” and the results of the union 
should be pondered upon by persons 
everywhere in America who are striving 
to advance these two campaigns in their 
several communities. 

On the one hand, the success of the 
event showed to what heights the “Tree 
of Light” idea may be carried when it 
is joined with the finest type of music. 
Again, the response of the people to the 
opportunity for self-expression in sing- 
ing showed, as the Tribune’s commenta- 
tor described it, that the chorus had per- 
formed “the great Christmas miracle of 
getting the New Yorker to come out of 
his shell and claim kinship with his city.” 
Further, the quickening spiritual effect 
of this occasion proved the fundamental 


soundness of the idea underlying the 
Community Chorus. 


Formed at “Tree of Light” 


Preceding the big indoor event, a por- 
tion of ‘the chorus formed around the 
“Tree of Light” in the adjacent Madison 
Square. Here Harry Barnhart led the 
choristers and the surrounding crowd in 
Christmas carols. Then a troop of Boy 
Scouts formed an aisle through which 
the chorus led the way to the Garden, 
Singing as they marched. One observer 
noted Cabot Ward, New York’s music- 
loving Park Commissioner, among the 
Singers in the van of the procession. Fol- 
lowing the chorus members, the throng 
of spectators filed into the Garden. Some 
idea of the scene within may be gathered 
from the appended snapshot, which shows 
one end of the great auditorium. 

The echoes of the Garden reverberated 
with the sounds of “America” as the 


entire audience joined the chorus in sing- 
ing the anthem, to start the evening’s 
music. Next the chorus gave the in- 
spiriting “March! March! March!” com- 
posed for it by its president, Arthur Far- 
well, followed by Mr. Farwell’s impres- 
sive “Joy! Brothers, Joy!” from the 
Meriden Pageant. 

Before taking up the performance of 
the “Messiah” itself, let us record the 
fact that the most inspiring moments of 
the evening were those in which the audi- 
ence joined the chorus in community 
singing as that form of music is under- 
stood by the general public. This was in 
“America” and in the three Christmas 
hymns which were given as an interlude 
between parts of the “Messiah,” replac- 
ing the “Pastoral” Symphony. Even 
the blasé reviewer of musical events 
could scarcely fail to be deeply stirred 
by such a welding of the mass units in 
song. 


Community Singing Thrills 


Mr. Barnhart led the people in “Silent 
Night,” “Come, All Ye Faithful” and 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” and 
the assemblage responded eagerly to his 
expression of the true spirit of democ- 
racy, which it could not help feeling in- 
stinctively. In the “Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful” he announced that he wished only 
the women to sing the repeated line of 
the refrain: 

“Oh, come, let us adore him,’’ 


And as the entire body of singers re- 
entered on the final lines, the effect was 
truly uplifting. Incidentally, no more 
significant evidence of the amalgamating 
power of this community movement could 
be wished than the spontaneous freedom 
with which this throng—people of all 
creeds and of none—united in singing 
these hymns to the Christ Child. 

At this point let us take occasion to 
correct certain statements concerning the 
community singing made by the New 
York Sun (which, however, showed its 
recognition of the importance of the 
event by giving it a front-page story of 
more than a column). Speaking of Mr. 
Barnhart, the account states: “That 
poor enthusiast nearly turned himself in- 
side out trying to charm a voice into 
self-conscious old Father Knickerbocker, 


but it wasn’t much use.” As a matter 
of fact, the singing was both spon- 
taneous and of remarkably full volume. 
If the remainder of the Sun’s reporting 
were as inaccurate as this, we should 
not give much credence to its news col- 
umns. 

Again, on the succeeding day, the 
Sun’s editorial page contained the fol- 
lowing: 


“T wonder if you could hear yourselves! 
Now watch me, and see if you can’t make a 
little more noise! Don’t be afraid !’’—Con- 
ductor Barnhart to the “Messiah” audience 
in the Garden. 

They weren’t afraid. Every one of the 
8000 was a songster, but each one wanted to 
enjoy the melody of his neighbor. New York- 
ers are easily led when they can be led at all, 
but hitching posts when they don’t want to 
be led. And Mr. Barnhart should not have 
talked like a football coach to a squad of 
cloddish athletes. 


From our own humble point of view, 
Mr. Barnhart’s leading of the audience 
in the singing was entirely dignified and 
proper. In fact, we should not have 
blamed him if he had used a megaphone 
so that his remarks to the audience might 
have been heard in the farthest recesses 
of the hall. 


Other Side of the Picture 


Having paid my tribute to the success 
of the occasion in the matter of com- 
munity singing (which is, after all, the 
purpose of the venture) I may be per- 
mitted—as a constant well-wisher of the 
Community Chorus and one who has 
written much in praise of it—to express 
my disappointment in the ‘‘Messiah” per- 
formance on the artistic side and my dis- 
agreement with some of the principles 
underlying it. 

In the first place, one cannot rejoice 
in the results of having the various solo 
parts sung by sections of the chorus in- 
stead of by assisting soloists—however 
much one may approve of the abstract 
idea which led to this innovation. In 
order that you may know just how this 
“Messiah” was given, sans soloists, we 
append the list of numbers: 


Tenors, “Every valley shall be 
exalted”; Chorus. “And the glory of .the 
Lord’; Recit. (Altos), “Behold, a_ virgin 
shall conceive’’; Altos and Chorus, “O thou 
that tellest good tidings to Zion’’; Chorus, 
“For unto us a Child is born’’; Christmas 


Overturé 


Photo @ by Underwood & Underwood 
Members of the Chorus and Orchestra, Harry Barnhart, Conductor, and a Small Part of the Audience of 8000 at the “Messiah” Performance in Madson Square Garden 


Hymns, Chorus, Audience and Orchestra; 
Recit. (Sopranos), “And suddenly there was 
with the Angel’; Chorus, “Glory to God’’; 
Recit. (Altos), ‘“‘Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened’; Altos, ‘tHe shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd”; Sopranos, ‘‘Come unto 
Him’’; Chorus, “Behold the Lamb of God”; 
Chorus, “Surely He hath borne our griefs” ; 
Chorus, ‘“‘All we like sheep have gone astray”’ ; 
Chorus, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates’; 
Chorus, “Hallelujah!’’; Sopranos, “Il know 
that my Redeemer liveth’’; Chorus, ‘‘Since by 
man came death’’; Recit. (Basses), ‘‘Behold, 
I tell you a mystery’’; Basses, “The trumpet 
shall sound”; Chorus, ‘““‘Worthy is the Lamb”; 
Amen; “Our America,’’ Augusta KE. Stetson ; 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Personally, we found the results of 
this experiment extremely unsatisfying. 
It is aaeowaere to state whether it was 
partly the lassitude of the audience or 
altogether the low temperature within the 
hall (which was most inadequately heat- 
ed, despite the fact that the chorus paid 
a high rental for it), which caused an 
exodus of the hearers to begin immedi- 
ately after the Christmas hymns. At 
any rate, the exodus continued almost 
constantly, and by the time the “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’ was con- 
cluded (when we ourselves were forced 
to depart), possibly about one-fourth of 
the audience had left the hall. 

Of course, we agree with Sylvester 
Rawling of the Evéning World when, in 
speaking of the tramping over the floor 
in the midst of the numbers, he says: 
“There were moments of exasperation 
when I felt that the cultivation of good 
manners among the people was more im- 
portant than ‘community singing,’” yet 
we did not blame the people for leaving 
rather than risk pneumonia for the sake 
of hearing this “Messiah” performance. 


An Official Explanation 


As to the reasons for the experimenta- 
tion in presenting the classic oratorio, 
we put a query to one of the officers of 
the chorus and his reply was: “Why 
did we not have assisting soloists? Be- 
cause we did not want to feature any 
personalities—we wanted the community 
spirit to speak through the ‘Messiah.’ No 
matter how crude the results, we wanted 
the performance tu be an expression by 
and for the people.” 

As an abstract proposition this merits 


[Continued on page 6] 
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our respect, but the results of its applica- 
tion do not. In the first place, the artis- 
tic ability of a chorus can scarcely be 
gréater than the average ability of its 
tiembers. The Community Chorus was 
recruited “irrespective of previous mu- 
siéal’ knowledge or training of any kind.” 
The¥e were no voice trials for the “Mes- 
Siah” chorus—anyone who desired to do 
$9 could join the singers. Now, the ex- 
pression of the “community spirit” is 
something that we admire, but in the 
presentation of a difficult oratorio classic 
like, the “Messiah” it does not make up 
for the lack of a strictly chosen chorus, 
one that has been rehearsed with infinite 
pains and is directed with consummate 
musicianship. 

os 
= Chorus as a Coloratura 

*" Even in the case of a virtuoso chorus 
like that of the Metropolitan or one of 
our best choral societies, it is doubtful 
if the “Messiah” could be done effectively 
with the chorus usurping the place of the 
soloists. As the Community Chorus is 
not a virtuoso body, it is no disparage- 
ment to the organization to say that in 
the great “Messiah” arias it did not real- 
ize the effects which Handel had in mind 
when he wrote these airs, for specific 
solo voices. It is not possible for the 
best of choruses to project the colora- 
tura frills of the many florid passages 
across the auditorium with the clean-cut 
clarity that is with the solo voice. 
Thus. one could not take seriously the 
“Every Valley” as done by the weak 
tenor section. (Fortunately the task of 
negotiating “Why do the nations?” was 
not imposed upon the bassos.) Nor was 
there any spiritual exaltation in the “He 
shall feed his flock.” 

One expected that the “I Know that 
my Reedemer Liveth” would be more 
satisfying, but again the “giving out of 
truth” through the community voice 
failed of its effect. Thus it was amusing 
to read this utter drivel on the “Our 
Family Music Page” of the Globe: 


A new meaning was given to that great 
solo, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.”’ 
Each person in the chorus and in the im- 
mense audience seemed to make every one of 
these words a part of his own consciousness, 
and to send out his own realization to his fel- 
lowmen. 


New meaning, bosh! Almost any well 
routined soprano could sing it with thrice 
the devotional appeal. 

Besides the failure of the chorus to 
appear successfully in the réle of solo- 
ist (for which we cannot blame it), the 
regular choral portions were not sung 
with all the precision and spirit that 
one would wish for, while ge ager the 
indifferent quality of the body of tone 
was unpleasantly apparent. For the lack 
of spirit the singers are to be pardoned, 
for doubtless they were fatigued by their 
double duties, as was the choir in the 
Bethlehem Festival two seasons ago 
when a similar experiment was tried in 
the Bach B Minor Mass. 


Monotony of Scheme 


The innovation was unfortunate in 
this case in that it made for monotony, 
with all the solo parts sung in unison by 
the chorus. Where was there any chance 
for variety without solos to set off 
the choral portions? And with some sec- 
tion of the chorus singing all the time, 
the moment of a climax found the singers 
with no more thrills in reserve. hus 
the “Hallelujah” Chorus was not espe- 
cially stirring in its dynamics (due in 
part, we may admit, to the acoustics 
of the big barn). . 

If the performance was intended in 
any degree to create new music-lovers, 
this denatured “Messiah” was again un- 
fortunate in that those who had never 
before heard an oratorio might form a 
false concept of this type of art, and 
might shun it in the future as being of 
too much sameness. It is all very well 
to talk of the joys of participating in 
such great music, but why invite listen- 
ers to hear it unless it is to be so pre- 
sented to them that they will extract a 
similar degree of joy from the hearing? 

While expressing all admiration for 
the good that the New York Community 
Chorus has accomplished for the cause 
of community singing, we must not fail 
to make what we believe to be a con- 
structive criticism: Namely, that the 
chorus will be most successful in pro- 
viding “a free expression by and for the 
people” when, in its choice of works and 
its presentation of them, its enthusiasm 
for the “community spirit” is tempered 
by a common sense, practicable observ- 
ance of the demands of music as an art. 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 





GANZ AND SPALDING JOIN IN RECITAL 





Pianist and Violinist Deight a 
Large Holiday Audience in 
Eolian Hall 


The musical new year in New York 
was given a flying start when Rudolph 
Ganz and Albert Spalding joined artistic 
forces and appeared together for the 
first time in New York at A®olian Hall 
The Swiss 
pianist and the American - violinist 
played the Brahms A Major Sonata and 
Schubert’s “Fantasie,” Op. 159; Mr. 
Ganz was heard in Chopin’s G Minor 
Ballade, and the same composer’s Ber- 
ceuse and A Flat Polonaise; Mr. Spald- 
ing played Handel’s Sonata in D with 
André Benoist at the piano. 

A more beautiful and highly polished 
performance of the Brahms Sonata is 
difficult to imagine. With fine under- 
standing and close sympathy the artists 
played, proving themselves masters of 
ensemble as well as soloists whose repu- 
tations have already been made. The 
Schubert “Fantasie” is seldom placed 
on concert programs. It is somewhat 
long drawn out, but as Messrs. Spalding 
and Ganz played it the work held the 
interest remy pte A large holiday au- 
dience derived genuine satisfaction and 
delight from their playing. 

Mr. Spalding’s playing of the Handel 
Sonata was a marvel of dignity, poisé 
and grace. Seldom has he drawn a tone 
of greater beauty and warmth, seldom 
has his bowing been smoother or more 
precise. As an encore he played Schu- 
mann’s “Abendlied” exquisitely. Mr. 
Benoist gave him excellent support at 
the piano. 

With a beautiful singing tone and not 
a trace of sentimentality, Mr. Ganz 
played the Chopin Berceuse, following it 
with the A Flat Polonaise, in which he 


built a superb, logical climax. He re- 
ceived an ovation and gave a familiar 
Chopin Nocturne as an encore. H. B. 





IOWA CHORUS MAKES DEBUT 





Choral Society of Toledo Conducted by 
Clark College Director 


TOLEDO, Iowa, Dec. 27.—The first con- 


cert of the Toledo Choral Society, which 
was organized last fall under the leader- 
ship of William L. Thicketun, director of 
the musical department of Leander Clark 
College, was given on the evening of Dec. 
19 at the Wieting Theater. 

Grieg’s “Land Sighting” was sung 
with breadth and vigor, B. F. Green 
taking the solo part. Other choral num- 
bers were by J. F. Bridge, W. A. Potter 
and A. Jensen. The latter part of the 
program was of a Christmas flavor, with 
carols both ancient and modern, and the 
“Hallelujah” Chorus was the concluding 
number. The society includes forty 
voices. 





Diaghileff Ballet Charms and Thrills 
Denver Audiences 


DENVER, COL., Dec. 21.—The Serge de 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe has for the past 
three evenings charmed and thrilled us 
with its gorgeous stage pictures, viva- 
cious dancing and sensuous music. Nijin- 
sky was, as advance reports had led us 
to expect, the outstanding figure. The 
other principals were also excellent, and 
the orchestra of fifty, under the baton 
of Pierre Monteux, played very accept- 
ably. The performances were fairly well 
patronized considering the many diver- 
sions of Christmas week, and Manager 
Slack must be credited with bringing to 
Denver a fascinating entertainment. 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, will be 
heard for the first time in New York City, 
on Jan. 9; at Carnegie Hall, under local 
management of Charles L. Wagner. 
































THUEL BURNHAM’S 
TOUR 





will be devoted to California. 


gins. For details, address 





The American pianist is now making his third consecutive tour of 
this country. He has given recitals in Boston and Chicago; played 
at the Rubinstein Club, the Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s, and in con- 
cert with other world-famous artists at the Princess Theater, New 
York. He is now playing on an average of three to five recitals 
a week on tour throughout the entire country. The month of April 
There are very few dates available 
in January, February and March before his Pacific Coast tour be- 


His Manager, HARRY CULBERTSON, 
5474 University Ave., Chicago. 








‘“‘One paragraph”’ excerpts from notices of recent 
Burnham appearances: 


Houston (Texas) Morning Post 
‘“‘Now that he has appeared in Hous- 
ton the announcement of his name 
would draw every music lover in the city 
to hear him on a return engagement.” 


San Antonio (Texas) Times 
“His performance was that of a 
master and his playing at all times was 
marked by deep feeling.’’ 


Fort Worth (Texas) Morning Record 
‘“‘He possesses tremendous vitality 
and great physical energy, but his art 
is full of finer beauties; it is keenly 
poetic, it gives wings to the imagination 
and splendid elation to the emotions.”’ 


Abilene (Texas) Daily Reporter 
“Mr. Burnham held in reserve for 
this finale an abundance of energy and 
vitality; in this he displayed his great- 
est virtuosity and dynamic powers, and 
received for this brilliant climax a 
tumult of applause.” 


Birmingham (Ala.) Evening Ledger 

“The artist, for artist he surely is, of 
unusual type, was very dynamic in his 
delive of the Erl King and quite 
electrified his audience.” 


Selma (Ala.) Journal 
“One of the most finished pianists 
ever heard in this country.”’ 


Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
“Burnham played brilliantly before a 
large audience.” 


Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 

“In the Schubert March: Militar Burn- 
ham rose to heroic heights and in re- 
sponse to the storms of applause that 
greeted this tour de force he had to add 
encores.”’ 


Brookhaven (Miss.) Dally Leader 

“All the world should be at Burn- 
ham’s feet; the audience was electrified 
by the brilliancy of the American 
pianist.”’ 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Daily Oklahoman 

“His interpretations and wonderful 
personality won his hearers from the 
beginning, and after each number the 
applause increased.”’ 


Nerma (Okla.) State University Okla- 
homan 


“Thuel Burnham is a wonder; he 
showed his complete mastery of his in- 
strument, an impeccable technique and 
extraordinary bravura.” 


Springfield (lll.) State Register 
“A superb pianist—a great artist.’’ 


Quincy (Ill.) Daily Herald 
“His playing was wonderful; it will 
be a long day before we hear his equal.’’ 


Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye 
“Thuel Burnham, with a technique so 


perfect that it no longer astounds and 
perplexes, leads you through a compli- 
cated composition and if there are any 
technical difficulties or obstacles there, 
you never notice them, as he keeps your 
attention riveted upon the beauty of 
the composition.” 


Davenport (lowa) Democrat and Leader 

His playing was not only magnifi- 
cently rilliant technically, but also 
musically; while he is an artist who 
leans toward the striking and effective, 
he is not inclined to sacrifice rhythm to 
sentiment.”’ 


Cedar Rapids (lowa) Morning Republican 

That a Steinway or any other piano 
could give expression to such mighty 
force and wild passion, such placid mel- 
lody and tender sentiment would have 
seemed impossible.”’ 


af Dubuque (lowa) Times-Journal 

His mastery of technical difficulties 
and versatility of his interpretative 
power gave to his playing a well-defined 
individuality.” 


Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan 

“The Pastorale was played with just 
the pullucid clearness of tone that 
Mozart demands, but is seldom attained; 
the first movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata was given a mystical poetic read- 
ing without over-sentimentalism, while 
oe a swept on like a rushing 
wind. 


Fargo (N. D.) Dally Forum 
“He employs strength when required, 
yet without violence, and in the delicate 
running passages he never fails in clear 
articulation; his use of the pedals is 
always masterful.’’ 


Muncie (ind.) Star 

‘*‘MacDowell’s ‘Polonaise’ last night 
received a rendition that has never been 
equaled here; herculean efforts, torren- 
tial passages and cyclonic passion 
marked the entire rendition of this 
number; choral climax after climax 
succeeded each other and the tre- 
mendous strength of the player gave 
the number an orchestral coloring which 
will long be remembered.”’ 


Lansing (om) Press 
“An artist of unquestionable musical 
abilities, he possesses a brilliant and 
powerful technique and is a master of 
the piano.” 


Saginaw (eaten) Evening News 

“Every now an then in musical 
events there comes a recital just differ- 
ent enough and with a character and 
individuality to make it a thing to be 
remembered when the other events have 
been forgotten; just such a one was 
ce negven given by Thuel Burnham last 
night. 


Steinway Piano Used 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If I were asked what I considered to 
be the most important musical happen- 
ing of the season so far, I would not 
name the production of a new opera, or 
the revival of an old one, or the début of 





a singer or player, or the production of . 


; a new work by a symphony orchestra. I 
would declare as emphatically as I could 
F that it was the coming together of nearly 
q eight thousand people in Madison Square 
Garden, without any entrance fee, to 
take part in a song festival of which the 
production of an oratorio was the main 
feature. 

The idea of celebrating Christmas with 
a colossal tree in Madison Square, sing- 
ing songs, carols, hymns and then having 
a chorus of several hundred march into 
a great and crowded auditorium in order 
to lead the people to express themselves 
in song means more to the cause of music 
in this country than the average person 
would perhaps concede. It means the 
democratizing of music, that music is 
coming into her own as part of the daily 
life of the mass of the people and so will 
no longer be a fad for the intellectual 
few or a pleasure for the well-to-do, or be 
“taken up” as an accomplishment by 
those who desire to be considered cul- 
tured. 

When we democratize music, and more 
particularly when we start by giving 
some musical education to the children 
in the public schools, then we will have 
laid the foundation right. From this 
foundation we can then build, success- 
fully, all the higher musical efforts. 

Then a symphony orchestra will no 
longer depend for its very existence upon 
the bounty of a few “society women” or 
of some multi-millionaire, who perhaps 
does not care overmuch for music, but 
does care for the publicity his patronage 
brings him. 

* * o 


Naturally, certain of the daily papers 
were able, through the incongruity of 
some of the proceedings, to exploit their 
sense of humor and find cause for much 
merriment in the fact that among the 
audience that sang the hymns and joined 
in some of the oratorio choruses were not 
alone Christians, but Hindus, infidels, 
Chinamen and Jews! 

And, of course, there was the oppor- 
tunity to depict with gibe and glee the 
efforts of some of the singers—of the 
fat man in the gallery who sang out of 
tune, and of the thin little woman on 
the floor, who cried because it was the 
first time in her life that she had ever 
been to such an entertainment, for the 
simple reason that she hadn’t the money 
to buy a ticket. 

Was it not the gray and great phil- 
osopher, seer and poet, Walt Whitman, 
who wrote years ago, in the spirit of 
prophecy, “I hear America singing’? 

+ . * 


The special Christmas matinée of 
“Hansel und Gretel” brought out a tre- 
mendous audience of children. The 
critics wrote about the performance, 
which seems, on the whole, to have given 
eonsiderable satisfaction. 

Hageman proved that he is worthy of 
a better fate than to be confined to the 
Sunday concerts. 


Mabel Garrison as Gretel, a new char- 
acter for her, made us almost forget 
Bella Alten, who was for years a favor- 
ite in that rdéle. 

Mme. Delaunois gave a very charm- 
ing, though rather a French idea of a 
German boy. 

Goritz, prince of comedians, seized the 
opportunity to over-act. 

However, nobody appears to have had 
the idea to interview some of the chil- 
dren as to what they thought of the 
performance, so perhaps it may not be 
mal apropos for me to quote what two 
little girls, Marjorie of eleven and her 
trusted friend and companion, Nellie of 
twelve, thought of it when they got home. 

Marjorie having heard the opera once 
before, naturally considered herself an 
authority. Both agreed that they didn’t 
like Mme. Homer’s voice, but they dis- 
agreed whether that was due to the fact 
that she was a witch. 

Mabel Garrison charmed them. And 
they thought Mme. Delaunois, or “De- 
looney,” as they called her, “too cute for 
anything.” 

They considered the music “pretty.” 

But they almost came to blows over 
what Nellie called “the funny man with 
the stick,” who “got so excited and waved 
his arms about as if he was crazy,” said 
Nellie. “That’s the conductor who 
beats time to keep them all going,” said 
Marjorie. “If he’d stop they would all 
stop. That was Mr. Gatti-Casazza.” 

“No,” retorted Nellie. “Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza is the manager. He sits in front 
and takes in all the money.” 

“No, he doesn’t,” retorted Marjorie. 
“He sits on the stage and tells the artists 
how to sing.” 

Then, in order to settle the question, 
they bet one another five cents and have 
referred the matter to me for adjudica- 
tion as to “who wins?” 

~ * * 

That was a most interesting article 
by Gatti in the New York Times the 
Sunday before last, in which he described 
how Donizetti wrote “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
in two weeks and how Caruso made his 
début in the opera and saved the day. 
The interview was not only interesting 
as a personal document, unique of its 
kind, for the distinguished impresario 
has persistently refused all personal pub- 
licity, but it was valuable as showing the 
tremendous stress and strain that are 
upon manager and conductor when either 
a new work is produced or an old one 
revived. Thus the public gets some idea 
of the splendid organization the Metro- 
politan has to-day, which can, on the 
first night of a new opera, or of a re- 
vival, give a performance which for gen- 
eral excellence and “smoothness” can- 
not be excelled and, indeed, cannot be 
equaled in any opera house the world 
over. ’ 

Opera habitués, especially those who 
have visited the opera houses of Europe, 
know that a premiére, even in the lead- 
ing opera houses of Italy, in Paris, even 
in Berlin, is not much more than a fair 
dress rehearsal, and it is only after the 
work has been repeated several times 
that that “smoothness” of which I speak 
is attained. 

To obtain this there must be absolute 
accord not only between the various de- 

artments, but infinite pains taken, re- 

earsal after rehearsal—rehearsals of 
the chorus, rehearsals of the orchestra 
with chorus, rehearsals with the prin- 
cipals, rehearsals of the principals sep- 
arately, the work of the stage manager, 
the chorus master, all of which lead up 
to the final dress rehearsals of the whole 
company, with orchestra, which, in turn, 
lead up to the Ege mag performance. 

Rare, indeed, is it that you hear at 
the Metropolitan the voice of the 
prompter, even on “a first night!” In 
some of the leading opera houses in Eu- 
rope you’ll hear him all the time, though 
the audiences don’t seem to mind it and 
take it as a matter of course. 

* * * 


Reliable reports from Chicago an- 
nounce the astonishing success and vogue 
of Muratore. He appears to have made 
a sensation as Romeo and as Canio in 
“Pagliacci.” Some of the critics almost 
exhaust the vocabulary of praise. One, 
indeed, declared that Muratore’s concep- 
tion of the réle of Canio was novel, his 
singing splendid, while his dramatic in- 
terpretation was so virile and compelling 
in its tragic force as not only to chal- 
lenge but efface the wonderful impres- 
sion in this part made by the great 
Caruso himself. 

Whether, should Muratore assume this 
réle in New York, he would prove the 
truth of this tribute would depend great- 
ly on whether the per that heard 


him still bore in their n¥nds Caruso’s 
masterful presentation of the character 
to such an extent that it could not be 
effaced. 

That leads me to refer to the well- 
known fact that it is exceedingly difficult, 
one might almest say impossible for an 
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Artists, singers, actors and actresses develop on certain well-defined lines, but 
all are impressed with the idea that in whatever line the public accepts them they 


possess the ability to shine in diametrically opposite characters. 


Thus, the com- 


edian is obsessed with the idea that after all it is in tragedy that he could shine, 
just as the tragedian is obsessed with the idea that if the public would only forget 


him in his tragic r6les he would create a furore as a comedian. 
The great baritone hopes by the grace of God and the 


true of the operatic artists. 


aid of a skilled physician to become a tenor. 


This is particularly 


The mezzo-soprano of national fame 


is determined to shine in other rdles as a soprano. 


Even our good friend Enrico Caruso dreams of other fields to conquer. 
Caruso’s most intimate friend is Enrico Scognamillo. 
His particular duty is to protect his friend 


man with a fierce black moustache. 


Caruso and keep everybody at ten paces distance. 
Personally he is not only a most charming 


transfixes them with his basilisk eyes. 


Now 
Signor Scognamillo is a big 


When people come nearer he 


man, when you know him, but a really fine ’cello player. His great ambition is to be 
able to sing like Caruso, while Caruso’s dream, depicted by the cartoonist, is to be 


able to play the ’cello like Scognamillo. 





artist, however talented, however experi- 
enced, to challenge successfully compari- 
son in a réle in which some distinguished 
singer has made a marked and prenae 
ly indelible impression upon the public 
mind. } ; 

So deep, for instance, is the impression 
that Scotti has made as Scarpia and, 
indeed, as Jago, Falstaff, and more re- 
cently in “Iris” and in “L’Oracolo,” that 
I question whether anyone would ever 
be accepted as approaching him, never 
mind how much their work might merit 
distinction. 

* * * 

When referring to the “smoothness” 
with which performances are given at 
the Metropolitan, I omitted to speak of 
the study, the careful preparation by the 
individual artists. It all seems to come 
so easy. How many people have an 
idea of the genius for hard work which 
some of the great ones possess? 

I have been in a room where Jean de 
Reszke would practise a phrase in front 
of a mirror for almost half an hour 
until he got it to suit himself. 

Only recently Scotti found fault with 
the property man because at the ban- 
} mene when Scarpia invites La Tosca to 

rink a glass of ‘“‘old wine,” he had been 
provided with a “shiny bottle.” ‘“‘Corpo 
di Baccho!” roared Scotti. “How is a 
man to offer a lady a glass of ‘old wine’ 
from a shiny bottle? A shiny bottle is 
all right for new wine, but your old wine 
must have dust on its bottle!” 

When the property man suggested that 
the audience would not know the differ- 


ence, Scotti retorted: “Yes, but J know 
the difference and so does La Tosca, and 
that makes a bad situation for Scarpia 
and La Tosca, and perhaps may cause 
La Tosca to laugh when she should not 
laugh!” 

It would be a good thing if you could 
get Scotti to give you some idea as to 
how he produces some of his wonderful 
dramatic effects which always accord 
with the music. It would’ disclose 
an amount of painstaking study almost 
incredible except you realize how abso- 
lutely conscientious these really great 
artists are, even to the smallest detail in 
their performances. 

* - * 


It was no easy task for the young 
Italian tenor, Luca Botta, to assume the 
role of Cavaradossi in “Tosca” on 
Wednesday night of last week, and yet 
he acquitted himself finely, for he cer- 
tainly has a beautiful voice, which he 
does not force, though at times the temp- 
tation is great. He scored a distinct suc- 
cess and merited it. His voice sounded 
rich and mellow. 

I say it was no easy task for him for 
various reasons, one being that he in- 
evitably invited comparison with Caruso 
and other great artists in the réle. 

Furthermore, Mr. Botta was not in 
good health last season, and the other 
night when he sang in Brooklyn it was 
only a little more than two weeks after 
he had gone through one of the opera- 
tions on the vocal cords which seem to 
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be inevitable these days, so that he vir- 
tually, we might say, had everything 
against him. That he came out of the 
ordeal as well as he did is surely greatly 
to his credit. : 

Botta caught a severe cold when sing- 
ing in those open-air performances given 
in the Stadium some months ago. 

* * * 


Signor Botta’s case illustrates one of 
the grave difficulties with which the im- 
presario, giving opera during the win- 
ter season in this city, has to contend 
with, and that is “the weather,” which 
is especially hostile to the throat which 
has been evolved in the warm and sunny 
climate of Italy. How often when the 
poor impresario has mapped out his pro- 
gram for a week or two ahead are all 
his plans thrown to the scrap heap by the 
sudden “indisposition,” as it is called, 
of one or more of the principal singers! 

If it can be said that there are few 
families in New York where some mem- 
ber is not suffering from a cold or other 
trouble during the four, five months of 
winter, and especially in March, is it 
any wonder that the singers, particularly 
foreigners from the south of Europe, 
are liable at any time, even with the 
greatest care, to be put hors de chant— 
out of the singing—by those sudden 
changes which in New York often mean 
a difference of from 20 to 30 degrees in 
twenty-four hours. 

* a * 


Among the American composers who 
are coming more and more into view and 
some of them to the front, through the 
increasing willingness to give them at 
least a hearing, are several women of 
great talent. 

Among them is Harriet Ware, who has 
already won considerable renown. Mr. 
Stransky has made a fine orchestration 
of her song, “How Do I Love Thee?” by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Miss Coch- 
ran sang the song at nearly every one 
of the concerts of the Philharmonic on 
its spring tour and won great success 
with it. John McCormack will sing the 
tenor réle in Miss Ware’s “Undine” in 
March. You may remember that “Un- 
dine” was first produced in Newark, 
N. J., a year ago, under exceptionally 
fine conditions, by the Lyric Club, under 
the conductorship of Arthur Woodruff. 

How many people know that there are 
half a hundred women composers in this 
country who have already produced 
works of sufficient merit to be brought 
out by some of the leading and most 
conservative music houses, which works 
have been performed with marked suc- 
cess? 

Let me not forget to say that among 
Miss Ware’s many activities was the 
formation of a fine amateur musical so- 
ciety and chorus in Garden City, Long 
Island. This organization has already 
made great progress, is doing fine work 
and is being heartily supported. 

* * * 


Praiseworthy effort is being made by the 
managers of the leading “movie” theaters 
to improve the character of the music. But 
the same cannot, unfortunately, be said 
of most of the vaudeville houses, where, 
with a few noted exceptions, the music 
not only of the performers but of the 
orchestra is of a very poor, as well as 
low order. In some of the vaudeville 
houses where they use a grand piano the 
instrument is generally out of tune, not 
to speak of the fact that it has served 
its time. As certainly to a large portion 
of the audience the name of the maker 
of the piano becomes known, I would ad- 
vise the manufacturers, for the protec- 
tion of their good names, to take this 
matter up. 

I would also suggest to the managers 
of the vaudeville houses that the musical 
intelligence of the average audience, cer- 
tainly in New York City, has so far in- 
creased that it is positive torture to them 
to have to listen to a stout lady, whose 
voice suggests a fog-horn with a jag, or 
to hear a dozen men playing brass in- 
struments, some of which are out of 
order, and all blowing away for dear life 
with a reckless disregard for time and 
rhythm which they endeavor to cover 
up by the efforts of the strenuous bald- 
head, who works the big drum. 

* a” * 


In your issue of Dec. 23 Joseph Hol- 
brooke, the noted English composer, pro- 
tests against the preference given to 
German music in England, which he 


seems to consider militates against the 


national musical progress. He thinks 
the English could well do without, for a 
time, any Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Brahms or Strauss, and give a 
little more of Russian, French and Ital- 


ian music, not forgetting some music by 
English composers. 

Aside from the natural antipathy to 
everything German, including German 
music, which is to-day afflicting the Eng- 
lish, there is much to what Mr. Hol- 
brooke states, namely, that the cosmopol- 
itan view of music is not taken as much 
as it should be by managers, conductors, 
musicians, singers and players. 

Thus it is easy not only for individual 
artists, but for conductors and, indeed, 
nations to get into a rut, and once in 
the rut it is very hard for them to get 
out of it. Now, there is nothing more 
deadly in its influence than to be in a rut! 
To do or hear the same thing all the 
time, to see, to meet, associate with the 
same people all the time creates in the 
average breast a strong disposition to 
revolt. 

It reminds me of the story of a terrible 
crime committed not long ago and which 
contained a _ strong moral. An old 
farmer, over 80 years of age, was found 
dead in his home, having been cut to 
pieces with an axe. The only other per- 
son in the place was his aged, white- 
haired wife, who seemed dazed by the 
tragedy and could give no account of 
what had happened. Nothing seemed to 
have been stolen. The old man had no 
enemies. 

The police for a time were baffled. 
Finally, they arrested the old lady. Con- 
fined in the prison it soon became ap- 
parent that she was demented. She con- 
tinually rocked herself in a chair and 
kept repeating. “Got tired o’ seein’ the 
same old face! Got tired o’ seein’ the 
same old face!” 

Evidently the monotony of the wom- 
an’s life through the years and sitting 
opposite that “same old face” three times 
a day had finally brought out a germ of 
insanity, which developed so that she 
chopped the old man up. 

This story may seem strange to some 
of you who read this, but it is true and 
was duly reported in the press at the 
time. It will give you some idea to what 
extremes the spirit of revolt may go, 


which revolt is caused by absolute 
monotony in life. 
However, such “monotony” is not 


likely ever to be the fate of 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





KREIST ER AGAIN JOINS 
FRIEDBERG IN RECITAL 


César Franck’s Sonata on Violinist’s 
Program—A Somewhat Disap- 
pointing Interpretation 


Fritz Kreisler again appeared in a 


New York recital before a throng that 
completely packed Carnegie Hall last 
Sunday afternoon. Again, too, he played 
a sonata with Carl Friedberg in addition 
to things of a specifically solo nature. 
This time it was the sonata of César 
Franck which enlisted the two artists’ 
attention and, in consequence of their 
magnificent rendering of the Brahms G 
Major a fortnight earlier, great things 
were anticipated by lovers of Franck’s 
wondrously beautiful work. 

Truth to tell, the results were some- 
what disappointing, for the interpreta- 
tion missed a good deal of that incisive, 
penetrating quality inherent in the so- 
nata. Albert Spalding has accustomed 
us to so matchless a reading of it that 
one felt rather emphatically the rela- 
tively small outlines and somewhat over- 
sweetened lyricism of Mr. Kreisler’s con- 
ception. The violinist, moreover, showed 
some lapses of intonation unusual with 
him, nor was Mr. Friedberg’s playing 
impeccable in smoothness. 

However, in the other numbers on the 
day’s list—in Vivaldi’s delightful C Ma- 
jor Concerto, in Vieuxtemps’s F Sharp 
Minor Concerto, in his own lovely “Ber- 
ceuse Romantique” and Smetana’s “Aus 
der Heimat”—Mr. Kreisler was more 
himself and he moved the audience to 
transports of enthusiasm. All things 
considered, we have heard the king of 
violinists in finer form than he was on 
this occasion. But why should even the 
greatest be so inhumanly perfect as to 
play equally well at all times? Mr. 
Kreisler has worked very hard this sea- 
son and cannot but feel the strain. 

Carl Lamson, as usual, played his ac- 
companiments. H. F. P. 








_ Alfred M. Bagby’s last musical morn- 
ing of the December series was held on 
Dec. 28 in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the artists being Ger- 
aldine Farrar and Giuseppe de Luca of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist. At the piano were Rich- 
sard Hageman, Richard Epstein and Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff. 
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SEATTLE BODY HALTS 
STANDARDIZATION STEPS 


Kings County Association Will Wait a 
Year—Amphion Society Appears 
in Opening Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—A little out 
of the usual was the recent debate on the 
standardization of qualification of mu- 
sic teachers, under the auspices of the 
King County Musical Educators’ Asso- 


ciation. Ferdinand Dunkley, the presi- 
dent, presided. The affirmative was taken 
by A. F. Venino and Clara Wolfe, the 
negative by Ada Deighton Hilling and 
Orrill V. Stapp. While many good ideas 
were brought out by both sides, the 
judges, Charles Eugene Banks of the 
Post Intelligencer, Adele M. Ballard, mu- 
sic critic on the Town Crier, and George 
P. Anderson of the Anderson School, de- 
cided that the negative debaters had won. 

At a business meeting the same eve- 
ning the King County Musical Educa- 
tors’ Association voted to take no action 
on standardization for one year, or until 
the national organization takes some 
steps. This motion will be reported to 
the Washington State Music Teachers’ 
Convention at the session, Dec. 28-30, at 
North Yakima, Wash. The report of the 
treasurer shows that the King County 
body has a paid up membership of thirty- 
nine. 

The Amphion Society gave its first 
concert of the season, Dec. 13, before an 
audience of over 1000 music-lovers. This 
organization of seventy male voices, un- 
der Claude Madden, gave an intelligently 
interpreted and well balanced program. 
Mme. Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, 
the assisting artist, was in, good voice 
and was especially enjoyed in songs com- 
posed by her husband, James G. Mac- 
Dermid. Incidental solos were sung by 
Montgomery Lynch, tenor, and John B. 
Richard, baritone. Assistance was given 
by Anna Grant Dall, piano; Judson 
Waldo Mather, organ; W. R. Hedley, vio- 
lin; Arvid Bergman, violin; E. L. Busch, 
viola; George Kirchner, ’cello; George 
Carder, basso, and Frederick Smelser, 
flute. 

An audience of 1500 persons greeted 
Judson W. Mather, organist, when he ap- 
peared in Everett, Wash., in recital re- 
cently. The program included Mr. 
Mather’s own transcription of Elgar’s 


ie ‘ 
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“Pomp and Circumstance.” Ethel Hen 
son, soprano, and Philip K. Hillstrom 
baritone, were the assisting artists. 

A. M. G. 





B. Cecil Gates, Salt Lake Conductor, on 
Visit to New York 


When Lucy Gates, the popular so 
prano, returned recently to New York 
from her Christmas visit to Salt Lake 
City she was accompanied by her brother, 
B. Cecil Gates, the young composer, who 
is the assistant conductor of the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir. While the chiet 
purpose of Mr. Gates’ visit is to satisfy 
himself with a hearing of opera and con- 
certs in New York, he is also attending 
to the publication of his oratorio, “The 
Restoration.” He is also arranging for 
a production of “Erminie” with the L. D. 
S. University forces, besides looking 
up some details of “Romeo and Juliet’ 
which Miss Gates will probably present 
next Spring as the third of her grand 
opera productions in Salt Lake. 





Mme. Homer, Trapped in Elevator, 
Nearly Misses “Aida” Appearance 


Mme. Louise Homer was very nearly 
prevented from appearing as Amneris in 
“Aida” at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Jan. 2, for during the afternoon 
she was trapped for nearly two hours in 
a private elevator in her home on River- 
side Drive, New York. Her husband, 
Sidney Homer, tried to release the car, 
but finally had to get two men from the 


“company that installed it to liberate the 


singer. 





Huntington (W. Va.) Banks Give Em- 
ployees Free Choral Society Tickets 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 29.—Siz of 
the city’s banks have provided their em- 
ployees with free tickets to the perform- 
ance of “Faust,” to be given by the 
Huntington Choral Club on Jan. 25. 
Other business institutions are to be 
asked to follow the plan of giving tick- 
ets to their employees. 





Sister of Elman Married in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 1.—Minna Elman, a sis- 
ter of the noted violinist, Mischa Elman, 
was married to-day in the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, to Dr. Maurice Bernstein of 
Kenosha, Wis. 


TORE 


CHICAGO OPERA CO. 





“No oaf like Caruso’s 
Canio but a clown 


with pride in his art.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 21 


“THE KING OF LYRIC ART” 


Chicago Eve. American, Dec. 21 





“Muratore as ‘Canio’ 
was an astounding 
creation.” 

Chicago Daily News, Dec. 21 
“Caruso at his best 
never attacked a 
lofty tone more boldly 
and Caruso never at 


anytime faintly suggested the tragedy of the 
part as Muratore did.” 


Chicago Daily Journal, Dec. 21 


“‘Muratore once more stirred the souls of his 
hearers with the Lament.” 


Chicago Herald, Dec. 21 


“It was a composite of vocal beauty, intensity of 
feeling and power of expression rarely heard.” 


Chicago Eve. Post, Dec. 21 





:: Concert Tour Season 1917 





MURATORE and CAVALIERI 
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How Gatti-Casazza Helped An Old 
Donizetti Opera Find Its Second Youth 





Metropolitan’s General Manager Relates the Circumstances of the Revival of ‘‘L’Elisir d’Amore”’ 
at the Scala in Milan During His Régime There in 1901—Caruso’s Impassioned Sing- 
ing Melted the Icy Opposition of a First-Night Audience Prejudiced Against the Work 
in Advance—A Much-Despised Buffo Who Vindicated Himself 


By GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 














[From the New York Times] 


N Milan at the Teatro della Cannob- 
biana—now the Teatro Lirico—in 
the spring of 1832, the customary season 
of opera was almost due. In those times 
the impresario, as you may know, not 
only engaged his company of singers, but 
also the composer, who was generally 
required to provide a new opera for the 
opening night. This year, to the great 
surprise and disappointment of the im- 
presario, the composer, of whose name 
there is no record, either failed to ap- 
pear or sent word that he could not fur- 
nish the opera promised. 

It happened that Gaetano Donizetti 
was then in Milan and to him it was that 
the impresario in desperation betook 
himself for a remedy. 

“See, here Maestro,” said the poor fel- 
low, “only fourteen days remain before 
the opening of the season and you alone 
can save me! I do not ask a new opera 
from you—that would be impossible—but 
at least something rearranged, something 
made over, a mélange of some sort.” 

“You are joking,” replied Donizetti. “I 
could not and would not rearrange my 


own stuff or anybody else’s. I’d rather 
make you a new opera in two weeks. 
Listen: if Romani is in town, as far as I 
am concerned I accept the contract.” 


Proposition to Librettist 


Signora Branca, widow of Felice Ro- 
mani (the famous librettist, author of 
“Norma” and “La Sonnambula,” and 
who was so dear a friend of Bellini) tells 
in her memoirs how Donizetti, in fact, 
came to Romani and informed him of the 
proposition, adding: 

“I give you a week to get the libretto 


ready. Let’s see which of us has the 
greater courage. To be sure, friend 
Romani, we have a German soprano 


(Heinefelder), a tenor who  stutters 
(Genero), a buffo who has a voice like 
a goat (Frezzolini) and a baritone who 
isn’t much (Dabadie). However, we 
must do ourselves credit.” 

The subject of the libretto was taken 
from Scribe’s “Le Philtre’—“The Love 
Potion”—and bit by bit as Romani wrote 
the words the maestro set them to music, 
while the artists studied and rehearsed. 
Everything was going along rapidly and 
harmoniously between librettist and com- 
poser—it is Signora Branca who is my 
authority—until almost the end of the 
opera. Ata certain spot Donizetti want- 
ed to introduce a romanza for the tenor, 
in order to make use of a page of con- 
cert music which he had in his portfolio 
and of which he was very fond. At first 
Romani objected. 

_ “What!” he exclaimed; “a romanza 
in this place would spoil’ the situation! 
Why should you let this stupid fellow 
Nemorino come in here with a pathetic 
wail when all should be festive and gay?” 


Birth of “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 


Donizetti, however, insisted until he 
had the verses “Una furtiva lagrima.” 
He wanted to make use of a theme im- 
provised some time before for a Milan- 
ese poem by Carlo Porta, a barcarolle, 
“To sono ricco e tu sei bella.” 

At last “L’Elisir d’Amore” was com- 
pleted and the impresario was able to 
present it on May 12, 1832, fourteen days 
after the order had been given to write 
it—truly a miracle, which makes me who 
recount it almost melt with envy! The 
new opera was triumphantly received at 
the Cannobbiana and was repeated thir- 
ty-two evenings. Donizetti, a great ad- 
mirer of the fair sex, dedicated his work 
to the ladies of Milan. “Who more than 
they,” he wrote, “know how to distill 
ate ? Who better than they, to dispense 

Gatti’s Childhood Impression 


As a child I remember hearing the 
charming opera in a popular theater and 
can never forget the sympathetic impres- 
Sion it made upon me. This impression 


and fortunate circumstances permitted 
me to help obtain for “L’Elisir d’Amore”’ 
a deserved second youth. 

January, 1901, was an hour of mourn- 
ing for Art. In that month died at Milan 


aS 
* * 








RR BLA AGELESS SAPPY 
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seven different opera houses, came to 
grief irreparably at the Scala in spite of 
a most admirable execution. The longer 
I thought the further away seemed a 
convenient and _ practical substitute. 


ee aid aati 


have since heard, even at the Scala. J am 
sure that the public, in consideration of 
his artistic qualities, will accept him with 
pleasure.” 

“All right,” concluded Toscanini, “get 
Carbonetti and let us try ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore.’ ” 

So “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
upon. 

For the réle of Adina I engaged Re- 
gina Pinkert, a most excellent and gra- 
cious artist. As for Nemorino, I spoke 
of the part the same evening at the 
opera house between the acts of “La Bo- 
heme” to Enrico Caruso. 


was decided 


Caruso’s Willingness 


“IT know the romanza ‘Una 
furtiva lagrima,’” said Caruso; “but if 
it is necessary to sing the opera, I will 
begin to-morrow to study it and you can 
rely upon me.” 

The great artist was 


only 


9 99 


always most 


obliging and ever ready to render cheer- 
ful service in any and all circumstances. 


1 @ en 2° 





On the Left: Donizetti at a Rehearsal of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” The Composer Is Seen at the Harpsichord and Standing on the 
Chair Is the Basso, Carbonetti, Who Sang the Réle Taken at the Metropolitan by Mr. Didur. On the Right: Gaetano 
Donizetti, from a Lithograph of the Period of 1825 


Giuseppe Verdi. The sorrow, especially 
in Milan, was very great. During the 
protracted final illness of the Master the 
Teatro alla Scala which I was directing 
remained closed and no one here can 
imagine the profound sadness of all of us 
who were obliged to live in a world in 
which everyone was recalling the glory 
of the giant whose life was gradually 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the Distinguished 
General Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


being extinguished at so short a distance 
from us! 

During this painful period I had to do 
some hard thinking as to how to repair 
a serious failure which had upset the 
orderly progress of our season. “Le 
Maschere,” a comedy in three acts, music 
by Mascagni, produced simultaneously in 


Something out of the common must be 
had—something, indeed, that would hold 
its own in the same field in which the 
last battle had been fought—in a word, 
something of a comic nature. 


An Inspiration 


On one of these evenings, while the 
Scala was closed, I went in company with 
Arturo Toscanini to the neighboring Café 
Cova. We both were preoccupied and 
from time to time one or the other re- 
marked: “Ah! if we could only pre- 
pare such an opera—or such another; if 
there were some way of mounting an old 
opera buffa,” and then we would lapse 
with silence for a while. “Suppose,” said 
I presently, “we try to put together 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore,’ an opera always 
fresh, although forgotten.” 

“IT would be most delighted,” replied 
Toscanini; “but—the company?  Let’s 
see now. We have Caruso and he would 
do admirably; even Magini Coletti, bari- 
tone, would suit; we have no Adina, 
though it wouldn’t be impossible to find 
one; but, my dear Gatti, what we have 
not and what I do not believe we can find 
suitable for the Scala is a Dulcamara. 
It is a difficult réle and buffos of good 
style and real worth are no longer to be 
found. Too bad we could not realize 
such an attractive idea!” 

The conversation ended and we went 
home to sleep. 


Puzzle: Finding the Buffo 


But the next day after a rehearsal, I 
resumed the conversation. Toscanini— 
whom I seem to see seated at the piano 
pointing to the music of the duet of 
Adina and the buffo—Toscanini con- 
tinued to reply mechanically, glancing up 
at the ceiling; “and the Dulcamara? 
Where can we find a Dulcamara? There 
are none.” 

Maestro Sormani, co-répétiteur, who 
was listening, just then asked: “Why 
don’t you take the buffo Carbonetti?” 

“Carbonetti!” exclaimed Toscanini; 
“but the voice!” 

“The voice,” quietly replied Sormani, 
“is the voice of a buffo and as I heard 
him last year I can assure you that his 
voice is no worse than many voices I 


The report that the Scala was to re- 
vive “L’Elisir d’Amore” was not well 
received. Indeed, the director received 
some letters in which he was plainly told 
that he knew nothing, that he was turn- 
ing the Scala into a provincial teatrino 
and that, furthermore, he soon would be 
well punished with a fiasco even more 
decisive than that of the recent “Mas- 
chere.” The director, whose skin had 
grown tough with experience, was not 
alarmed nor even disturbed and directed 
that the rehearsals begin. 

The painters went to work on the three 
scenes and my much loved President of 
the Board of Directors of the Scala, the 
Duca Guido Visconti di Modrone, a man 
of superior quality in every respect (who 
died ated al to the regret of all, in 
1903), did me the honor to make a per- 
sonal search among the carriage makers 
of Milan for a “berlin” which he himself 
had adapted to the use of Doctor Dulca- 
mara. The same Dulcamara in the per- 
son of Frederico Carbonetti arrived duly 
from the provinces, where he had been 
passing a wretched existence, and pre- 
sented himself to me in the heart of 
winter without an overcoat and carrying 
a little canvas valise tied up with a piece 
of string. 


A Hardy Veteran 
“They say,” said he to me, “they say 


that I am growing old! Itisa ore & 
Growing old, indeed! I defy all the 





[Continued on page 10] 
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EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N.Y. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH SAYS: 


“IT have made a study of his tech- 
nical ideas and finding them excellent 
have endeavored to apply them in my 
own playing.” 
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youngsters to travel around Italy as I 
do—in the cold weather and without an 
overcoat!” 

Then he hurried off to the rehearsal, 
where Toscanini had a fine job to induce 
him to sing his part without adding top 

“notes not in the score. 

“Let me do that F sharp, Maestro,” 

begged Carbonetti. ‘Believe me, it is a 
f fine note! Won’t you hear it?” 

' Toscanini laughed—grimly. He pre- 
pared the opera with scrupulous care 
and unapproachable good taste, but he 
was not satisfied and showed his discon- 
tent openly. As a matter of fact, he was 
justified. The voice of Dulcamara irri- 
tated him. 

“My dear Gatti,” said he, “I fear we 
have made an_ unfortunate decision. 
However, may God send us good for- 
tune!” 





ill-humor, but never in humor so forbid- 
ding as the morning of the day fixed for 
the premiére of “L’Elisir.” He entered 
my office, where by chance had come my 
father, who was passing through Milan. 
Scarcely saluting him, Toscanini handed 
me a letter, saying bitterly: See what 
a fine act of idiocy we are about to com- 
mit. Read this!” 


Traveling Salesman as Critic 


The letter, signed by a traveling sales- 
man, bluntly said: “However could a 
maestro who has the reputation of being 
so exacting accept for the Scala an ar- 
tist so impossible as Carbonetti—an 
artist whom the writer only a few weeks 
ago heard whistled off the stage of a 
provincial theater?” t 

We tried to convince Toscanini that 
the opinion of a single individual had 
only a relative value; that he shouldn’t 
concern himself too much about the let- 
ter; but he replied warmly: 

“The traveling salesman is more in- 
telligent than we are, and this evening 
the public will prave that he is right. 
That’s all I have to say,” and off he 
went, pulling his hat down on his nose 
and grumbling execrations. 

In the evening it is not a large audi- 
ence that attends the premiére, but what 
it lacks in numbers it more than makes 
up in its degree of ill humor and its 
readiness to teach a lesson to me, to the 
artists, and even to Donizetti, if neces- 
sary. 















































An Icy Attitude 


Toscanini appears with his face still 
dark. He takes his place at the desk, 
and the opera commences. The chorus 
sings its strophes; Adina relates with 
grace and feeling the story of the love 
of Queen Isolde and the magic filter; 
Nemorino in a song sighs deliciously, 
but the public takes no interest and re- 
mains cold. Not even Belcore, whom the 
baritone Magini Coletti impersonates in 
a masterly manner, succeeds in soften- 
ing the stern faces of those terrible sub- 
scribers of the Scala. The second scene 
—that is the concerted number with 
Adina, Nemorino, Belcore and_ the 
chorus—ends almost in silence. An ugly 
state of affairs! 

Back on the stage I feel my blood 
freezing and I begin to fear that the 
evening will end disastrously. Through 
a peep-hole I watch the public and I see 
that it is in ill-humor and bored. I 
glance at Toscanini. He has regained 
his composure and is directing with his 
customary elegance and masterly style. 

The duet begins and Adina is deliver- 
ing her phrases delightfully, but when 
she finishes some murmurs of approval 
are suddenly repressed. Now it is 
Caruso’s turn. Who that heard him do 
not remember? Calm and conscious that 
at this point will be decided the fate of 
the performance, he modulated the re- 
ply, “Chiedi al rio perche gemente” with 


Many times I have seen Toscanini in. 


a voice, a sentiment, an art, which no 
word could ever adequately describe. 


A Caruso Triumph 


He melted the cuirass of ice with 
which the public had invested itself, 
little by little caught his audience, sub- 
jugated it, conquered it, led it captive. 
Caruso had not yet finished the last note 
of the cadenza when an explosion, a 
tempest of cheers, of applause, of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the entire public, 
saluted the youthful conqueror. So up- 
roariously and imperatively did the house 
demand a repetition that Toscanini, not- 
withstanding his aversion, was com- 
pelled to grant it. When the curtain 
fell, Nemorino and Adina had a triple 
ovation. During the intermission only 
Caruso was talked about, and the old 
subscribers compared him to Mario, to 
Guilini, to Gayarre, and sang his 
praises. 

To Toscanini, who came on the stage 
with a face less dark, I remarked: “It 
seems to me the battle is won.” 

“All right,” he replied, “provided the 
quack doctor doesn’t smash the eggs in 
the basket.” 


Mr. Gatti’s Unrest 


I am so nervous that I do not feel like 
observing how Dulcamara—Carbonetti— 
gets along with the public, and I go be- 
neath the stage, where I can hear noth- 
ing. There I pace to and fro like a 
bear in a cage. When at last I am sure 
that the cavatina is finished I gradually 
approach the steps leading to the 
prompter’s box and with a certain hesi- 
tation I ask our good Marchesi—now 
prompter at the Metropolitan—how did 
Carbonetti do? 

“How did he do?” repeated Marchesi; 
“why, splendidly! He had a great recep- 
tion and made even those who did not 
want to, laugh.” 

Ah! this time there is no longer any 
doubt—tthe ship is in port and safely at 
anchor. Even the old voice of Carbon- 
etti meets with favor. The evening is a 
triumph in crescendo. Every number is 
applauded from now on. The romanza 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” interrupted at 
every phrase by exclamations of admira- 
tion, has to be repeated by Caruso, and 
the public almost insists upon its being 
sung a third time. The curtain falls for 
the last time. Toscanini comes on the 
stage. We are all thrilled with emotion 
ahd happiness. “Viva Donizetti!” 

Toscanini, radiant as he was going 
before the curtain with the artists to 
thank the public, embraces Caruso and 
says to me: 

“Per dio! Se questa Napoletano con- 
tinua a cantare cosi, fara parlare di se il 
mondo intero!” (“By heaven! if this 
Neapolitan continues to sing like this, he 
will make the whole world talk about 
him.”’) 

Otto H. Kahn’s Suggestion 


One evening at the Metropolitan last 
season Otto H. Kahn, our worthy and 
most intelligent Chairman, after a per- 
formance of “Marta” said to me: 

“With Caruso in such admirable form 
why should we not revive ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’?” 

Mr. Kahn, as we say in Italy, was 
inviting a goose to drink. I accepted his 
suggestion with enthusiasm. “L’Elisir” is 
one of the very few armori di teatro of 
which I am the faithful slave—“Elisir” 
with Caruso, be it understood. 

Caro Don Enrico—I and many others 
have become—less young; but you, in- 
deed, must have drunk the elixir of 
youth, because your voice and your art, 
constantly advancing toward perfection, 
have preserved the charm and the won- 
derful resources of that memorable night 
at the Scala. * * * To you and your 
art may the gods grant as much youth 
and glory as still smile upon the “Elisir 
d’Amore” of the great Italian Master! 








LECTURES For Musical Clubs 















WILLIAM H. HUMISTON 


Asst. Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society 
(Member Faculty: Volpe Institute of Music) 


Mr. Humiston will lecture during the coming season on Wagner, Mac- 
Dowell, The Lighter Bach and other subjects. 
He will also accept Pupils in 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Free Composition 
Orchestration 


Address: 161 Manhattan Ave., New York 
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OPINIONS oF tHe LEADING 
EUROPEAN CRITICS 


REGARDING 


MAUDE FAY 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
ROYAL OPERA, MUNICH 


MUNICH (Royal Opera House): 


‘‘Miss Fay appeared for the first time as Senta, playing opposite to the Hol- 
lander. And it-is indeed high praise to say that she was an admirable counterpart 
to him (Feinhals). Such delicacy of tone, such brilliancy of voice, such freedom 
and ease in the highest register we have not heard in a long time. And, best of all, 
she was realistic. She was no princess merely of the tones, who with laborious 
struggling for purity of voice, offered the thankful ‘‘Ballade’’ number; not at all, 
her singing grew unaided from her playing, and spread the romantic atmosphere 
over the Norwegian spinning-room, through which the drama of the Dutchman 
becomes a living thing.’’ 

4 * * * 

“An artistic experience was Maude Fay’s Donna Anna. Charming through the 
nobility of her appearance, size and clarity of tone production, weight and passion 
of the dramatic performance. After her F major aria, which she sang with her 
pure style and with the most liquid technic, a storm of applause broke out throughout 
the house. It is certain that, since the unforgettable Ternina, we have not heard 
such an excellent Donna Anna in Munich as Maude Fay, who went through the 
school of Orgeni and Lilli Dressler.” | ‘ y 

“Miss Fay’s Sieglinde is very near perfection. We are anxious to hear this 
beautiful large voice as Briinnhilde during the course of the winter.” 

* * 


BRUSSELS (Theatre Royale de la Monnaie): 

“The old interpreters, Mr. Van Rooy (Wotan), Van Dyck (Siegmund), Bender 
(Hunding) and Mme. Maude Fay (Sieglinde), delighted the audience by their 
admirable talents. I need not repeat what I said about them last year, except to 
declare once again my great admiration for Mme. Maude Fay, and to express my 
conviction that she has progressed still further, as much as concerns vocal expres- 
sion, as plasticity, which at some moments is positively Grecian in its beauty.”’ 


La Derniére Heure, Belgium: 

‘Miss Maude Fay reappeared in the character of the touching and mystical 
Elizabeth. Her finely reserved action, her inward expressiveness suited well the 
human exalted and tender character. The public was again conquered by the grace 
of her manner and the charm of her voice.” 


LONDON (Covent Garden): 

“The performance of ‘Lohengrin’ on Friday was the first, time Herr Nikisch 
has conducted this opera at Covent Garden, and the first time Miss Maude Fay has 
been heard as Elsa. It would be difficult to imagine a more charming impersona- 
tion than Miss Fay’s Elsa; the purity and sweetness of her tone, her expressive 
vocalization, and the dignified simplicity of her acting made the happiest possible 


combination.”’ 
* + * 


London Times: 

“One felt, from the moment that Miss Fay uttered her first phrase aside, 
‘Mein armer Bruder,’ that in her we have got the ideal Elsa, and there was never 
any doubt about it later.” 

* * + 
Munich: 

“Mme. Fay’s Valentine (Huguenotten) was of great vocal and dramatic impor- 

tance. She need not seriously fear any rival in this rdle.”’ 


Munich: 
“Mme. Fay had an exceptional success as Tosca and ranks among the greatest 
we have heard.’’ 





Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Petrograd to Hear New Opera by Youngest Russian Genius and Also an English Conductor’s Work 
—Last Message from Dr. Hans Richter Pleases English Friends——Norwegian Pianist Intro- 
duces Leo Ornstein’s “‘ Russian Suite” in Christiania—Joseph Holbrooke Deplores America’s 
Neglect of Her Best Composers and Indulges in Some Premature Comparisons—A Hammer- 
stein Discovery Attains Due Recognition in London—French Singer Sleeps for Twenty-Seven 
Months—Irish Basso as a Fiction Writer 














USIC is in its normal state in Petro- 
grad, war or no war, according to 
Albert Coates, the young English conduc- 
tor at the Imperial Opera in the Russian 
capital. “We are hard at work now,” 
he writes to “Musicus” of the London 
Daily Telegraph, “on a new opera by 
our youngest genius, Prokovieff, en- 
titled ‘Igrok’ (‘The Gambler’).” There 
are aS Many concerts as can possibly be 
managed, he maintains, and he refers to 
the complete cycle of Glazounoff’s music 
that is being given. 
is based on a tale of that name by Dos- 
toievsky. 

Mr. Coates’s own opera, “Asshurbani- 
pal,” is to be produced in Petrograd in 
the spring. It is not an absolutely new 
work, but the composer has entirely re- 
written it during the last two years. 
His librettist was his wife, who is also 
providing the text for his second opera, 
on which he is now at work. It is a 
fairy opera for children. 

ok ok ok 
O flagging of interest is apparent in 
the admirable work accomplished 
by Lena Ashwell’s “Concerts at the 
k:ront” organization, as the friends of 
the Tommies realize they must not be 
left without whatever cheer music can 
At present 
there is one concert party in Alexandria 
and Cairo and in the desert, and. there 
are six others in France. 

Miss Ashwell recently “tapped” Wales, 
where she not only organized a concert 
party to be sent out soon, but when she 
appealed to the docks received what she 
herself describes as “the incredibly mag- 
nificent offering” of $7,500. 

Eo * * 


ARIE WIECK, one of the few re- 
maining links with the Schumann 
age, is reported to be seriously ill at her 
home in Dresden. Sister of Clara Schu- 
mann, she is now in her eighty-fifth year, 
having been born in Leipsic in 1832, and 
she is almost blind. 
a * * 
T is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to the friends Dr. Hans Richter 
left in England, where he spent by far 
the largest part of his career, that his 
last messages to that country of his 
adoption were of friendship and good 
will, as there were various highly col- 
ored reports soon after the war broke 
out to the effect that the eminent Hun- 
garian conductor had bitterly denounced 
England for entering it—reports now 
generally discredited. 

On the very day of his death a letter 
was received in London from him in 
which he said, “Give my love to my 
friends and all the artists who worked 
with me when you meet them. They are 
with me in my waking hours and in my 
dreams, and my thoughts of them are al- 
ways good and pleasurable. With thank- 
fulness I think of the hours I spent with 
them. They were the happiest of my 
artistic life.” 

Most great conductors leave a good 
legacy of stories, but the London Ob- 
server points out that the Richter anec- 
dotage is curiously thin, and, even so, 
most of it depends on his imperfect 
knowledge of the English language. By 
all odds, the best thing told of him is of 
a remark he made during a rehearsal of 
the Prelude to “Tristan.” ‘Not passion- 
ate enough,” he said to his orchestra, 
“you play too much like married men.” 

* * * 
ROM a northern European city 
comes a program on which the place 
of honor is given to a “Suite Russe” by 


As for “Igrok,” it - 


Leo Ornstein. The program was given 
in Christiania in November by Fridtjof 
Backer-Gréndahl, the Norwegian pianist 
and composer, whose “Impromptu on a 
Negro Theme” has figured prominently 
on Mr. Ornstein’s recent recital pro- 
grams. 

This “Russian Suite,” which is dedi- 
cated to the Norwegian pianist, is the 
young American composer’s Opus 12. It 
consists of seven pieces—a Doumka, 





a. 


The English composer notes that while 
comparatively nothing is spent in his 
country on music, they have there a vig- 
orous band of composers doing good 
work. “Yet,” he observes, “millions of 
dollars are spent in America on music 
and they have nothing to show at all as 
a national effort, which is not as it 
should be. If art could be brought about 


by spending much money it would be 
pretty common. 


Yet this is sad for 
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Alfred Piccaver in Two of His Favorite Réles 


It is a fact of special interest to the American public that the two leading tenors at the 


Vienna Court Opera just now € 
pictures here reproduced show Piccaver 
“Rigoletto.”’ 


are Americans—aAlfred 
as Rudolph in j 
This tenor hails from Albany, N. Y., and was “discovered” by Heinrich Conried, 


and William 
Bohéme” and the 


Miller. The 
Duke in 


Piccaver 
‘La 


who sent him abroad to study and gain practical experience. 


“Extase,” a Barcarolle, “Mélancolie,” a 
Danse Buflesque, a Berceuse and a 
“Chanson Pathétique.” It was followed 
at the Backer-Gréndahl recital by a new 
Sonata by Halfdan Cleve, still in manu- 
script, and likewise dedicated to the con- 
cert-giver. 

But here’s an anomaly. An assisting 
artist, Margit Aarberg by name, sang 
songs by Scarlatti, Mozart and Brahms, 
but whereas she sang Scarlatti in Ital- 
ian and Brahms in German, she sang 
Mozart in neither the one nor the other, 
but in French. And so the text of “Dans 
un bois” by Mozart was given in French 
opposite the program. 

“h 


ONSIDERING the brevity of his visit 
and the season in which it took 
place—he was here a year ago last June 
and July—Joseph Holbrooke deserves a 
special decoration of some sort for the 
record number of “impressions” he reg- 
istered at the time concerning musical 
conditiens here and thousands of other 
things as well. In the seventh instal- 
ment of his “Adventures in America” 
in Musical Opinion he makes some point- 
ed comparisons of the status of music 
here and in his own country and, inci- 
dentally, proves once more that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


America, as they have many orchestras; 
some of them fine, like Damrosch’s, 
Stock’s, Muck’s, Stransky’s and Stojow- 
ski’s, but these are not American-born 
men at all! The orchestra will be the 
parade ground, I hope, for the native 
composer there before long. Several are 
bestirring themselves for one, but they 
have a long way to go yet, and we have 
a long start.” . 

In Mr. Holbrooke’s opinion we have 
no musicians doing such work as that 
being done by Elgar, Bantock, Bainton, 
Dale, Scott, Vaughan-Williams, Bough- 
ton, Brian, Fenney, Harty and Bridge, 
only to mention a few. ‘None of these 
men are known in America. What! 
“lgar and Bantock not known here? 
—‘They lean in that country as we lean 
to the Italian and the German, and now 
no doubt to the Russian School. Indeed, 
we have at present in England, still suf- 
fering from the war, a number of per- 
tinacious gentlemen, mostly of foreign 
origin, writing and lecturing busily on 
Russian beauty in music and the general 
and fatal fascination of this music on 
whomsoever it falls. Our conductors will 
soon rise to this bait. In Yorkshire I re- 
cently noticed ‘lectures’ were being given 
on the beauty of Russian and French mu- 
sic. When do we get any ‘lectures’ on 
our own work?” 


On the other hand, our English critic 
realizes that very few of the best Amer- 
ican musicians get recognition. ‘Hadley 
is a case in point,” he says. ‘“‘We have 
heard some fine work of his in this coun- 
try, but it is not esteemed as it should 
be in America. There is, again, Chad- 
wick, in the fine old town of Boston, and 
Converse, whose operas are very good in- 
deed. I really think that these men are 
worse off than our own, as the huge 
sums of money spent in America on mu- 
sic go mostly to fill the pockets of Rich- 
ard Strauss and Puccini and the German 
conductors.” 

But then “it must be very difficult for 
Americans to write any great work. 
They have first the stupid idea of ‘going 
to Germany’ or Paris to be trained. Then, 
saturated with the foreign bulbus, they 
sally forth, and so far they do not strike 
a new note. MacDowell is an outstand- 
ing case. 

“They have their key in Walt Whit- 
man, but they do not take it. They have 
Indian and negro folk-song—a splendid 
field. Some of their younger men are 
taking this field, with good results, nota- 
bly John Carpenter, a very clever Amer- 
ican composer.” 

When it comes to our singers, the com- 


poser of “The Children of Don” and 
“Dylan” is more unreservedly compli- 
mentary. They are, he declares, the 


only ones to benefit by their foreign 
travels and training. “They possess more 
temperament thun our singers, and they 
have keener dramatic gifts generally. 
They are also linguists; very useful in 
their country, where they will not listen 
to the native tongue if they can help it. 
Very similar to the practice of our Cov- 
ent Garden Opera Syndicate. On the 
other hand, I never heard a lovely voice 
like our Mullings’s anywhere in America. 
I wonder if this war will make any dif- 
ference in these things for our artists.” 
It should be explained that Frank Mul- 
lings is one of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
tenors at the Aldwych Theater. 

Then comes a rap on the knuckles for 
the English pianists who neglect their 
opportunities to do missionary work for 
their composing compatriots when they 
come to this country: “While our own 
pianists go to America to make money, 
they only play foreign music; they are 
never caught playing their own country- 
men’s work. I was informed of this 
very quickly in New York. Why should 
our artists ever be thought highly of if 
they avoid all expression of their own 
nationality? I’m told I was the first 
man to play any English piano music in 
that country.” 

Which merely goes to show that Mr. 
Holbrooke was ill-advised in listening to 
an informant who knew nothing of the 
many recital programs given here on 
which the name of Cyril Scott has had a 
prominent place. 

* * x 
INCE the days when she sang at the 
Manhattan Margarita d’Alvarez, 
pee yes as “a daughter of the 
neas,” has been steadily growing in her 
art. The Peruvian contralto assisted the 
Russian violinist, Strockoff, at his Lon- 
don concert the other day and called 
forth this comment from one of the fore- 
most London critics: “Would that we 
could hear more of the glorious voice and 
distinguished style of Mme. d’Alvarez, 
who in the singing of Clytemnestra’s air 
from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia’ and some songs 
exhibited all the qualities that go to 

make a distinguished singer.” 
* ok * 


LORENT SCHMITT, the French 
composer, was the guest of honor 
at one of Isidore de Lara’s concerts in 
London last month, when, with the as- 
sistance of the Belgian Quartet, he “shed 
a clear light” upon the contents of his 
pianoforte quintet, Op. 50. It is a very 
long work, says the London Observer, 
but has moments of great beauty and 
significance. Another feature of the 
same concert was “a capital perform- 
ance of Gabriel Fauré’s melodious and 
altogether delightful Violin Sonata in 
A. * a Be 
HO the artist is, has not been di- 
vulged, but what Professor Verger 
has recently told the Medical and Sur- 
gical Society of France about a French 
singer who has been asleep for the past 
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twenty-seven months, ever since the bat- 
tle of the Marne, piques one’s curiosity. 

This soldier-singer, now thirty-one 
years old, was among the troops mobil- 
ized at the outbreak of the war. He dis- 
appeared after the battle of the Marne, 
says the Sun’s correspondent, but was 
found shortly afterwards in Brittany, 
since which time he has been sleeping, 
eyelids closed, respiration regular, but 
pulse rapid. He is sensitive to excite- 
ment, says the description of the case 
given by Professor Verger, such stimu- 
lation provoking a weak defense without, 
however, interrupting his sleep, and it is 


possible to administer liquid food. Pro- 
fessor Verger concludes that the case is 
one of hysterical lethargy and thinks it 
likely that the singer will eventually 
awake and resume his profession. 

* 


NOTHER musician has broken into 
fiction, to use the modern idiom. 
This time it is a singer, but that fact 
in itself does not justify any hopes for 
a highly colored tale of superabundant 
artistic temperament run amuck. UH. 
Plunket Greene, the long popular Irish 
basso, is the new author, and his book, 
“Pilot,” is the story of a dog “who is 
an inveterate poacher and has a distinct 
sense of humor.” J. L. H. 

















In Opera, Mr. Amato has 


gained a reputation which 
awards the highest hon- 
ors, both to his brilliant 
singing and forceful acting. 





On tour, Amato returns 
for .a re-engagement to 
every city he once visits, 
the surest proof of a con- 
cert artist's popularity. 
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In Concert, the sterling 
baritone has won a place 
on a par with the lead- 
ing singers whose only 
field is the concert stage. 


In October, Mr. Amato 
devotes his time to the 
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Cornell Directs Good Christmas Music 
in Brooklyn Church 


For his Christmas service at the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, A. 
Y. Cornell prepared an elaborate musi- 
cal program. The singers, Olive Kline, 
soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, 
bass, were assisted by Annie Louise 
David, harpist, and a sextet of string 
instruments. An American work heard 
on this occasion was William Lester’s 
“Christmas Rose,’ to a poem by Fred- 
erick H. Martens. Miss Baker sang 
“Prepare Thyself, Zion,” from Bach’s 
“Christmas” Oratorio, while the other 
numbers included the Trio from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Christmas” Oratorio and some 
old carols. Instrumental numbers were 
the “Pastoral” Symphony from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” “Le Sommeil de 1l’enfant 
Jesus,” by Biisser, Zabel’s “To an Atolian 
Harp” and a paraphrase by Tiersch on 
“Holy Night, Silent Night,” for strings, 
harp and organ. 





Former New York Contralto Now 
Located in Michigan 
Frances Morton-Crume, _ contralto, 


formerly of New York, has decided to 
locate in Grand Rapids, Mich. Miss Mor- 
ton-Crume gave a recital at Alma, Mich., 
recently and delighted her hearers with 
a well made program. In the “Haban- 
era” from “Carmen” and the popular 
aria from “‘Madama_ Butterfly” she 
scored a decided success and was com- 
plimented highly by the members of the 
Alma Music Club. Miss Morton-Crume 
is to be soloist of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Grand Rapids, for 
1917, and has been engaged for special 
Sunday afternoon services of the Y. M. 
C. A. She is soon to sing one of the 
principal réles in the opera “Sylvia,” to 
be given by the St. Cecilia Society. Miss 
Morton-Crume is also devoting some time 
to teaching. 





Carl Hahn Makes Début as Brooklyn 
Choral Conductor 


Added interest fell to the lot of the 
Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn on 
the occasion of its first concert of the 
season at Arion Hall, Dec. 17, by the 
public advent of the new director, Carl 
Hahn, to whose credit it may be said 
that the program made a strong appeal. 
The _ selections included Munzinger’s 
“Friihlingsregen,” Zerlett’s “Ablésung,” 
Brahms’s “Sandméannchen,” “Annie Lau- 
rie’ and “Our Glorious Land,” by Mr. 
Hahn. From the women’s chorus was 
heard Gelbke’s “Ave Maria,” with piano 
accompaniment by Theresa M. Guenther, 
Robert Biedermann at the organ, and 
baritone solos by W. aia biti 





The soloists for this season’s Berlin 
Philharmonic Concerts under Nikisch 
are Lucille Weingartner, Claire Dux, 
Elizabeth Ohlhoff, Anka v. Horvath (of 
the Dresden Court gap th Maria Ivo- 
guen (of the Munich Opera), Eugen 
d’Albert, Joseph Schwartz (of the Ber- 
lin Court Opera), Bronislaw Huber- 
mann, Edwin Fischer, Julius Thornberg 
and Wilhelm Backhaus. 





Ratan Devi, the distinguished singer 
of East Indian melodies, arrived in New 
York on Sunday, Dec. 17, on the Holland- 
America liner Noordam. 
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HOMER BARTLETT IS SEVENTY 





Noted Composer’s Friends Honor Him 
at Birthday Dinner 


In honor of Homer N. Bartlett, the 
noted composer, who celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday anniversary on Dec. 28, 
a group of his intimate friends gathered 
at the Roma Restaurant on Beaver 
Street, in New York. An Italian din- 
ner was enjoyed and informal speeches 
made by practically all those present, 
who were Walter Bausmann, John L. 
Burdett, Arthur Bergh, Louis R. Dress- 
ler, Eduardo Marzo, J. M. Priaulx and 
A. Walter Kramer. 

Mr. Bartlett responded to the various 

toasts, proposed by Mr. Dressler, Mr. 
Priaulx and Mr. Marzo. Mr. Burdett 
spoke ardently on the creative musician 
of America, urging that he be judged on 
his merit, and that the word “Ameri- 
can” be omitted in writing about our 
composers. He claimed-that its use had 
an apologetic effect, and that, since in 
art there is no nationality, it should be 
omitted. 
_Mr. Bergh spoke on the changed at- 
titude of the American publisher, who is 
now issuing serious compositions by 
Americans and no longer demands that a 
composition must be simple so that “it 
will sell.” 
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The audience applauded her most warmly.”’ 
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URGE CREDITS IN 
ROCHESTER SCHOOLS 


Also Discuss Uniformity in Teach- 
ing—Eddy Brown Gives 
a Recital 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 24.—On Tues- 
day morning at the new Normal School, 
the first public demonstration of what is 
being done for the musical education of 
the children in the public schools was 
given before a large gathering of private 
music teachers and_others. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Casterton, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, opened the program 
with a short address, explaining the 
aim of her department, to make every 
child a lover of music. Five grades from 
No. 14 School gave the main part of the 
demonstration and one class from No. 9 
School gave a demonstration of musical 
appreciation, which is carried on by the 
help of Victrola records. Helen Cook, 
Mrs. Casterton’s assistant, led the five 
hundred children in singing “To Thee, 
O Country,” and Walter Carter, organ- 
ist and choirmaster at Christ Church, 
and George Barlow Penny, dean of the 
D. K. G. Institute and Rochester Con- 
servatory of Music, gave short talks on 


the relation of public school music to the 
community. . 

The event was specially planned to 
show the music teachers of the city just 
what the foundation was on which they 
would work later when the children came 
to them for private instruction, with a 
view to possibly standardizing the in- 
struction, so that the pupils could re- 
ceive credit for this study in the public 
schools. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, made his first 
appearance before a Rochester audience 
Dec. 18, with such success that the occa- 
sion will long be remembered. The con- 
cert was the third of the Rochester Or- 
chestra series, Hermann Dossenbach, 
conductor, and the soloist was to have 
been Mischa Elman. Owing to the in- 
juries received in a taxicab accident in 
New York, however, Mr. Elman was 
forced to cancel the engagement, and Mr. 
Dossenbach had to telegraph to Chicago 
at the eleventh hour to see if Eddy 
Brown could take his place. Mr. Brown 
played the violin concerto, Op. 35, 
Tschaikowsky, which Elman was to have 
performed with the orchestra, without a 
rehearsal. In announcing the change of 
soloist to the audience, Mr. Dossenbach 
also had to announce that Mr. Brown had 
lost his trunk somewhere between Chi- 
cago and Rochester and would have to 
appear in traveling attire. The large au- 
dience gave the violinist a warm recep- 
tion upon his appearance and were re- 
warded with a magnificent performance. 
Mr. Brown’s simple and direct stage 
manner, his wonderful technical ability 
and the love for his art, which could be 
felt throughout his playing, were a great 
delight. M. E. W. 














Chicago Goes “Opera Mad’’ When 
Galli-Curci and Muratore Sing 
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Crowd in Lobby of Auditorium in Chicago Buying Seats for a Galli-Curci- 
Muratore Performance 


HICAGO, Dec. 30.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci came to Chicago practically 
unheralded. General Director Campa- 
nini of the Chicago Opera Association 
had never heard the Italian songbird, but 
engaged her on the recommendation of 
friends who had heard her in Europe fo1 
two guest performances. Thereupon, the 
soprano’s success so far eclipsed any- 
thing known to the present generation 
of opera-goers in Chicago, that the vast 
reaches of the Auditorium Theater be- 
came too small to hold the crowds. Her 
joint appearance with Lucien Muratore 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” for which the 
price was raised two dollars, brought the 
greatest amount of money into the box- 
office that has been received there for 
any performance in the six seasons of 
the Chicago Opera Association. 

The opera was repeated at regular eve- 
ning prices, at a matinée on the Satur- 
day before Christmas, the worst day in 
the year for a big attendance, and every 
seat in the house was sold four days be- 
fore the performance. The accompany- 
ing picture, photographed three days be- 
fore the performance, shows the crowds 
besieging the box-office. Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s picture is seen over the box-office 
window, and Mr. Muratore’s picture 
stands at the right. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was just attaining 
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the fullness of her vocal powers when 
the war broke over Europe. She was 
unknown to this country. She made a 
phenomenal success in South America, 
but the people of Chicago were totally 
unprepared for the marvelous voix d’or, 
the exquisite art and the supreme musi- 
cal intelligence that Galli-Curci brought 
to them. 
ata,” all the old coloratura Italian operas 
which were falling from favor took on 
a new lease of life here and, in fact, be- 
came the biggest attractions of the sea- 
son, measured in box-office drawing 
power. 


The combination of Galli-Curci and 
Muratore, the idolized tenor, in French 
opera, was the happy occasion of a new 
high record in box-office receipts. Two 
such singers can make a whole opera 
season; yet it would be a rash person 
who would say that the other singers 
lack eminence in a company that in- 
cludes Julia Claussen, Geraldine Farrar, 
Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, Charles Dal- 
morés, Alfred Maguenat and Marcel 
Journet. The fact of the matter is that 
Campanini is giving Chicago an operatic 
feast such as it never has en en 





Heerman Soloist in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 24.—-Emil Heerman, 
concertmaster of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the soloist at the 
fifth pair of concerts. An all-Beethoven 
program was given by Dr. Kunwald. No 
concert this season has aroused more 
genuine enthusiasm. A. B. &. 


“Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Travi- 


SCHELLING AIDS 
RELIEF OF POLES 


Two Novelties Heard in Recital 
of American Pianist for 
Fund 


ERNEST SCHELLING, pianist. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Dec. 26. The 
program: 


Sonata, Op. III, Beethoven; Prelude and 





‘Fugue, B Flat Minor, Prelude, E Flat Minor 


and Prelude and Fugue, D Flat, Variations 
and Fugue, A Minor, Paderewski-Bach; Pas- 
caglia (Ms.—first time), Emile Blanchet; 
Three Danzas Espajnolas,. Granados; “Fatal- 
ism,” Schelling; “Vers VAzur,’ Stojowski; 
Mazurkas, F-sharp minor, G. Major, A Minor, 
C Major, Chopin; “Chant Polonaise,” Chopin- 
Lisat ; Scherzo C-sharp Minor, Chopin. 





Mr. Schelling donated the proceeds of 
his first New York recital of the season 
as a Christmas present to the Polish 
Relief Fund. It was a substantial gift 
he was able to make, for he played to a 
throng much more numerous than most 
artists dare to expect during the quiet 
interregnum of holiday week. The audi- 
ence had also the satisfaction of hearing 
him at his very best—and what this 
means need scarcely be recounted at this 
date. Fortunately, he will give other 
recitals in the coming months, for while 
the program described the present one as 
an “only piano recital!” (in formidable 


type) it qualified the statement with 
the phrase “of the early season” in small 
letters. Why such strange specifica- 
tions? 

The American pianist gave a virile 
and broadly conceived performance of 
the Beethoven Sonata and delivered the 
Bach numbers with admirable clarity, 
balance and the sense of something more 
in their counterpoint than formal per- 
spectives. Seldom, moreover, does one 
hear this music performed with a truer 
incisiveness of articulation or firmer 
rhythmic expression. 

For the rest Mr. Schelling’s list was 
novel and individual. He has the rare 
gift of imparting a personality, so to 
speak, to his program. Paderewski’s mu- 
sically interesting and well-made Varia- 
tions and Fugue were good to hear once 
more and Mr. Schelling feels Paderew- 
ski’s music as do none outside of the 
Polish pianist himself. The audience 
clamored for an encore after this splen- 
didly played work and would doubtless 
have enjoyed more Paderewski, but Mr. 
Schelling gave instead a Chopin Noc- 
turne. 

The writer was unfortunately unable 
to hear the pianist’s new ‘“Fatalism” 
or the Blanchet “Passacaglia,” which 
both appeared for the first time. It is 
really a mistake invariably to place the 
sivas: To in the latter part of the recital, 
not only because of the inconvenience to 
the greatly harried critics, but since the 
audience is not as fresh and receptive 
as before peering through a sonata and 
several other things besides. — 


Estelle Wentworth, the soprano, is 





‘undertaking a twenty-week vaudeville 


tour of the West. 
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Cleveland News 


Maggie Teyte Wins New Opera Laurels Singing in “Faust” 

Maggie Teyte sang Marguerite for the Boston Opera Company’s 
“Faust” at the Hippodrome Tuesday night and made operatic his- 
tory. This loveliest of all lovely Marguerites supplied, for the first 
time in Cleveland opera, convincing reasons why Faust and his 
friend devil pursued the simple little country girl to a tragic ending. 
A lovely presence, a lovely voice in its high tones, a sympathy at- 
tracting simplicity—all attributes of Maggie Teyte—gave the part 
its proper perspective and charmed an audience but fair in numbers. 
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Maggie Teyte as “Marguerite” 
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Director Rabinoff of the Boston-National Opera Company had 
seen to it that the principals in last night’s performance should be’ 
chosen from the company’s roster with a view to the staging of a 
memorable fine production of the French composer’s masterpiece, 
the work on which his reputation chiefly rests, and will doubtless 
continue to rest. Maggie Teyte, the irresistible, charming Irish 
prima donna, the name of whose admirers in Cleveland is legion, 
impersonated the rdle for which she is peculiarly fitted, both tem- 
peramentally and vocally. 
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Buffalo Commercial, Nov. 1; 1916 
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Maggie Teyte in the role of Marguerite, won the audience imme- 
The Argus, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1916 diately. She is the ideal type for the part, and her sweet, round 


Albany was especially interested in the début of Maggie Teyte, soprano voice is well adapted for the music. Her tones were clear 
who has won fine laurels in opera here and in London. She is a and true last evening, and especially pleasing were her upper notes. 
slender, comely girl whose histrionic conception of Marguerite is She was delightful in the part, and she scored a big success. 
according to the operatic Hoyle. Vocally she is brilliant. Her 
soprano compasses a wide range, all of which is true, sympathetic 
and as sparkling as a finely-cut jewel. The simplicity of her vocal 
method is quite in keeping with the character; her ability in pro- 
ducing volume to meet a dramatic climax is complete and her 
breath control is so facile and fluent that one finds her refreshing 
after hearing some prima donna whose notes are suspired rather 
than inspired. 

She sang the famous “Jewel Song” with a brilliance that was 
more an exhibition of vocal technique than a mere operatic feat. 
Her “Spinning Song” was equally delightful and her work in duets Evening News, Buffalo, Nov. 1 
and quartets completed her triumph of her audience. Especially in 
the prison scene with Faust and Mephisto was her song a measure 
of her fine talent. 
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Maggie Teyte Charming in Gounod’s “Faust” 
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Maggie Teyte as Marguerite, was seen in one of her best known 
* * * * * roles, and it is easy to understand the admiration this most charm- 
ing singer has everywhere aroused by her delicately delineated por- 
trayal of the pathetic character. 
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In “Faust” Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna, gave a 
brilliant performance. Her soprano compasses a wide range and 
her “Jewel Song” and “Spinning Song” were delightful. 
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A Limited Number of Concert Appearances 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Building, New York 
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in the Colorado City 





A Pioneer Among Builders of 
Denver’s Musical Development 


Hattie Louise Sims’s Inspiring Work as Teacher and Club 
Director—Early Triumphs in Concert and Opera at 
Home and in Europe Prepared Way for a Leadership of 
Great Import in Establishing True Musical Atmosphere 


By WILLIAM S. BRADY 

















HE development of a musical life in 
any city is due largely to some one 
ardent music-lover. Nowhere is this 
truer than in our western American 
cities. For instance, Denver is not much 
more than half a century old, and the 
old days of prairie schooners,. Indian 
fights and cowboys are still vivid in the 
minds of many Denverites. Some of the 
old, careless, buoyant spirit still lingers 
in the town. Enterprise and courage 
are evident in its bustling business life, 
in the marvelous civic development, in 
the building of the wonderful .city and 
mountain roads. And the spirit of en- 
terprise is nowhere more marked than 
in Denver’s musical life. To this musi- 
cal life, as a fairy godmother, came Hat- 
tie Louise Sims. 

Going to Denver as a young woman, 
Miss Sims took with her the same indom- 
itable courage to develop this young 
American city which animated all the 
western pioneers. She had the pres- 
tige of European operatic and New York 
concert success, and she brought author- 
ity and enthusiasm to her task. 

Born in Beloit, Wis., Miss Sims made 
her early vocal studies at the Chicago 
Musical College and later with the tenor, 
William Courtney, in New York. That 
her voice was remarkable is attested by 
a record of some of her appearances. 
For instance, she sang for Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch in the “Messiah” and created 
the title part in his oratorio, “Sulamith.” 
She was soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and in the early Wagner con- 
certs was one of the soloists with Ma- 
terna and Niemann. In New York and 
Boston she was the first to sing the music 
of the First Flowergirl in “Parsifal”’ 
and the first to do Eva’s music in the 
“Meistersinger” Quintet. 

In Boston came appearances with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with which 
she sang the Beethoven “Mount of 
Olives” and Mozart’s Requiem. Under 
George Henschel’s direction she was solo- 
ist at a Boston Symphony concert and 
- J. Lang she sang with the Apollo 

ub. 

As a church singer Miss Sims was so- 
prano soloist of the Brooklyn Plymouth 
Church and of the New York Fifth 
Avenue Dutch Reformed. Twice was 
she chief soloist at the Worcester Festi- 
val. After all these trials of her youth- 
ful talent, Miss Sims went to Paris to 
study with Mme. Viardot-Garcia. 


Operatic Début in Italy 


“T studied hard with Viardot,” said 
Miss Sims, smiling. “She taught me 
miles of cadenzas and I use them in my 
teaching. She was a wonderful woman, 
a genius. But I wished to go to Italy 
to make a career. And I happened to 
meet old Lamperti. I studied for two 
years with him, making my début at 
Ravenna in Gomez’s now forgotten opera, 
“Ti Guarany.” Then came appearances 
in various Italian cities. I remember 


_ covered. 


one splendid stagione at Spezzia, where 
I sang in 1886 such rdéles as Lucia, Gilda, 
Violetta, ete. At the dal Verme in Milan 
1 sang “Don Pasquale,” which brought 
me an engagement for the Academy of 
Music, then the home of grand opera in 
New York.” 

Miss Sims stopped talking for a mo- 
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Hattie Louise Sims, Vocal Teacher, Who 
Has Achieved Much for the Musical 
Progress of Denver 


ment. “Then,” she said, “before I-could 
make my début in New York came a 
complete nervous breakdown. For two 
years I struggled to regain my health. 
I went.back to Europe and partially re- 
I made some London appear- 
ances, but I felt my public career was 


gone. I had no longer the nerves to 
resist. My sister and her husband asked 


me to make my home in Denver with 
them. And I did.” 

And in Denver Miss Sims found health 
and congenial work. Her pupils are 
legion. They include Jeanne Brola of 
Covent Garden, Elizabeth Spencer and 
most of the professional singers of Den- 
ver—Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, Mrs. 
Florence L. Abramowitz, Mrs. Eller, 
Mrs. Frantz, Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. Davis, 
ete. 


Tuesday Musical Club’s Leader 


In addition to her studio work, for 
twelve years Miss Sims was leader of 
the Tuesday Musical Club. As soloists 
for this organization, she brought to 
Denver such artists as Gadski, Schu- 
mann-Heink, de Gogorza and Sembrich. 
With the latter she recalled old student 
days at Como under Lamperti. She in- 
duced MacDowell to play for her club, 
and so well did the club sing that Mac- 
Dowell wrote for it his “Summer Wind.” 
Of her acquaintance with MacDowell, 
Miss Sims speaks reverently. 

Miss Sims’s musicales attract the cul- 
tured people of Denver several times a 


year. She has given opera performances 
with her pupils which were professional 
in value. To hear such authorities as 
Iritz Thiess or Mr. Innes speak of Miss 
Sims is to gain an idea of her standing 
in Denver. 

Denver has been fortunate that a 
woman of the general culture and the 
authoritative education which Miss Sims 
possesses has done so much to establish 
its musical atmosphere. She stands for 
all that is best and legitimate in music 
and in the teaching of her difficult art. 
She is of that vanishing race of prima 
donnas who knew the art of bel canto. 
But she is of our time, too, for she wel- 
comes new music and teaches it. And 
she is as enthusiastic, as vitally inter- 
ested as though she were a student. 

Personally, I wish to pay a tribute to 
Miss Sims as artist, teacher and friend. 
She has resolutely stood for the good in 
her art. She remains a figure of woman- 
ly preciousness and musical eminence, a 
Western pioneer in the cause of Amer- 
ican musical development. 


PHILHARMONIC BEGINS 
SEASON IN SEATTLE 


John Spargur’s Forces in Fine Trim— 
Nordica Chorus Gives Winter 
Concert in Skating Garb 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 20.—The first 
symphony concert of the season was 
given recently by the Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Director John M. 
Spargur and his musicians never seemed 
more in sympathy. The program fol- 











lows: 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 90 (Italian), Men- 
delssohn; Lyric, Suite, Op. 54, Grieg; Irish 


Tune “County Derry,”’ Irish Reel ‘‘Molly on 
the Shore,’’ Grainger. 


After repeated applause, several num- 
bers were given a second time. The so- 
loist, Eleanore Osborne-Buckley,  so- 
prano, won favor. The orchestra gave 
the second popular concert, with George 
Kirchner, the new ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, as soloist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave a 
Christmas concert recently, the program 
being arranged by Ella Helm Boardman 
and Gwendolyn Geary. The chorus, con- 
ducted by Claude Madden, sang well. A. 
E. Boardman, baritone; Mrs. J. B. Har- 
rison, soprano; Margaret McCullock 
Lang, violinist, and Irene Varley, pian- 
ist, were the soloists. 

The Nordica Club gave its winter con- 
cert a few days ago. The chorus of 
thirty-one young women appeared in 
white skating costumes, with a stage 
setting of Washington firs and artificial 
snow. Numbers were furnished by 
Florence Bergh, soprano, and Catherine 
Saunderson. Milton Seymour conducted 
from the piano while accompanying the 


chorus. A. M. G. 
Society Gives Concerts in _ Seattle 
Schools 
SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—The Mu- 


sical Art Society is giving a series of 
concerts at the high schools for the stu- 
dents. Letha McClure, supervisor of mu- 
sic, is arranging the schedule. The com- 
mittee in charge is composed of Clara 


Wolfe, Mrs. Frank D. Black, Ethel Gor- 


don and Ruth Pepper. Those appearing 
on the first program were Ella Helm 
Boardman, Gwendolyn Geary, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Adams, Daisy Wood Hildreth, Mrs. 
H. C. Simpkins, Mrs. Adam Beeler, Miss 
Fett, Anna Grant Dall and _ Hellier- 
Collens. A. M. G. 





When the Cherniavsky Trio gives its 
New York recital, Jan. 23, its distin- 
guished patrons will include ex-Senator 
Clark, whose guests will occupy ten 
boxes. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY 
SINGS STIRRINGLY 


Koemmenich Forces Give Their 
Best ‘‘Messiah”’ Performance 
of Several Christmastides 


The Oratorio Society gave the nine- 
tieth “Messiah” of its existence on 
Thursday evening of last week in Car- 


negie Hall. Handel’s oratorio is no 
longer its exclusive property in New 
York. The Columbia University chorus 


now feels called upon to have its say in 
the matter annually and latterly the vox 
populi in the form of the Community 
Chorus has been uttering the master- 
piece with effects of which Handel never 
dreamed. 

Nevertheless, the Oratorio Society’s 
performance remains one of the immuta- 
ble institutions of the musical year. Some 
seasons it is badly done, some seasons 
well. Last Christmas it was a sleepy 
entertainment and the devout slumbered 
with little disturbance. This time Mr. 
Koemmenich and his choristers were 
wide awake and gave one of the most 
stirring performances heard in years— 
and this though the balance of male and 
female voices is far from perfect because 
of the numerical inferiority of the for- 
mer. Under such circumstances those 
music-lovers who ordinarily shun the 
“Messiah” as the plague find unexpected 
pleasure in it. 

The soloists—Florence Hinkle, Alma 
Beck, Reed Miller and Arthur Middleton 

did excellently. Miss Hinkle’s voice 
was, as usual, ravishing. Her “Come 
unto Him” can be set down as perhaps 
the finest piece of singing heard in New 
York this season. And how blessedly 
real singing falls upon the ears in an 
hour of direful shouts and rantings that 
masquerade as singing! Alma Beck, a 
Cincinnati contralto, earned considerable 
esteem by the warmth and beauty of the 
voice she disclosed and by a generally 
tasteful delivery. Reed Miller sang 
“Every Valley shall be Exalted” better 
than we have heard it done in several 
Christmastides and Mr. Middleton—ad- 
mirable oratorio artist that he is—coped 
successfully with the bass arias. The 
orchestra played well and the audience 
was wakeful and applausive. 

m, F. F. 





At the Saturday repetition of the ora- 
torio, Mabel Garrison replaced Florence 
Hinkle, and earned warm applause by 
her admirable singing. 


British Musician Opposes German 
Hymns in English Church Service 


KIRKALDY, ENGLAND, Dec. 7.—In an 
address before the Edinburgh Society of 
Organists yesterday Herbert Westerly, 
Mus. Bac., of London, uttered a protest 
against using German hymns in the Eng- 
lish church service. He said in his lec- 
ture that there is no real need for the 
German hymn because of the wealth of 
English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh sacred 
music. “The all pervading German po- 
litical taint,” he said, “should be kept out 
of our holies of holies.” 





“Elijah” Sung at Illinois University 


URBANA, ILL., Dec. 22.—“Elijah” was 
presented Dec. 19 by the Choral and 
Orchestral Society of the University of 
Illinois, under J. Lawrence Erb, conduc- 
tor. The soloists were Mrs. Marie Si- 
denius Zendt, soprano; Hazel Huntley, 
contralto; Grant Kimbell, tenor, and 


Frank M. Dunford, bass. 
Edson W. Morphy was concertmaster, 
and 


Edna Almeda Treat, organist, 
Mabelle G. Wright, pianist. 








the Cincinnati 


Tuesday, January 9. 








HE New York Concert of 
Symphony . 
Orchestra will be given in Car- 
negie Hall, on the evening of 


The orchestra (100 players) will per- 
form the Sinfonia Domestica of Richard 
Strauss as the second part of its 


Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Founded 1893 


Dates for 1917-18 beginning January Ist. 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FRANK DOSSERT 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1204-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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The 
New 


Russian Pianist 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


NEW YORK DEBUT 
Oct. 17, 1916 


Richard Aldrich 
in the TIMES: 


“He possesses the innate sense of the 
artist, the power that enables him confi- 
dently to go his own way toward a goal of 
his own choice. His technic is highly de- 
veloped, very certain, and would be 
“brilliant”’ if he sought brilliancy as an end 
in itself. He is as little of a virtuoso as 
can well be imagined and technical pro- 
ficiency is to him but means to an end.” 


W. J. Henderson 
in the SUN: 


“This young man played with extremely 
rich and well-varied tone, with sunny 
clarity, with well-marked rhythm and with 
an exquisite sensitiveness in the balance of 
voice parts. In short, Mr. Levitzki con- 
vinced his hearers that he was one of the 
most delightfully musical pianists that have 
come before this public in recent years. 
He should have a future of honest artistic 
success.” 


“The BALDWIN Piano 
Used Exclusively 























BOSTON DEBUT 
Oct. 19, 1916 


Philip Hale 
in the HERALD: 


“Mr. Levitzki has mechanical fluency 
and musical comprehension. His bearing 
is modest and prepossessing. His inter- 
pretation of the preceding Adagio was 
appropriately simple and thoughtful, nor 
was it without the peculiarly Beethoven 
depth of feeling. Let us hear Mr. Levitzki 
again.” 


H. T. Parker 
in the EVENING TRANSCRIPT: 


“Mr. Levitzki sees his end from the be- 
ginning; he leaves nothing to chance; his 
musical mind measures his musical im- 
pulse. His tone was full and rich, with- 
out mere largeness and loudness; it could 
be exquisitely even and pellucid. In his 
playing of all these pieces went that sense 
of the beauty and the poetry of music, of 
that silken fineness of ear and hand which 
are Mr. Levitzki’s clearest and character- 
istically Russian traits.” 


CHICAGO DEBUT 
Dec. 5, 1916 


Karleton Hackett 
in the EVENING POST: 


“Here is another brilliant talent. Mr. 
Levitzki is evidently a very young man, 
but there is no trace of immaturity in his 


art only the fine courage of youth. He 
has mastered the keyboard so that his 
technical equipment is remarkable, even 
in these days, yet he has already learned 
that technic is but the means to an end 
and that the music is the thing. The 
conception was broad and he gave it out 
with great power yet always within the 
proper limits of the piano. He has a big 
solid tone, yet one governed by a sensitive 
musical instinct which prevents him from 
abusing his strength.” 


Frederick Donaghey 
in the TRIBUNE: 


*‘Another of those amazing young musi- 
cians of which Russia appears to have an 
inexhaustible supply reached Chicago yes- 
terday. It was big with a talent which, 
in much, recalled Hofmann’s. This new- 
come young man was cool, wellnigh de- 
tached, aloof in the Hofmann way of to- 
day. Like Hofmann, young Levitzki 
unites with his seeming aloofness the 
priceless gift for evoking sustained song 
from the keyboard.” 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER 
New York City 


Times Building, 
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NEW YORK ACQUIRES BOSTON MANAGER 





W.R. Macdonald Opens His New 
Headquarters on Broadway— 
Record of Success 


R. MACDONALD, who has an 
e established reputation as a the- 
atrical and operatic manager and who is 
widely known in the theatrical and musi- 
cal fields of both this country and En- 
rope, opened an office this week in the 
Commercial Trust Building, at 1461 
Broadway, New York, under the firm 
style of W. R. Macdonald, Inc., as an in- 
dependent manager of artists, to con- 
tinue’ here the work he has so success- 
fully conducted in Boston. 

The rapidly increasing success of Mr. 
Macdonald’s venture in promoting the 
fortunes of an able group of singers and 
musicians, which followed his five years 
as business manager of the Boston Opera 
Company and his management of the 
Pavlowa opera season in Boston in 1915, 
made necessary this change of center. 

While the change has come without 
preliminary announcement, it will be no 
surprise to those who have followed Mr. 
Macdonald’s career and the success of 
his leading artists during the past twelve 
months, and particularly since the open- 
ing of the present music season. 

Mr. Macdonald has been associated 
with theatrical and musical enterprises 
all his life, and before taking up the busi- 
ness management of the Boston Opera 
Company he was connected with the 
Henry W. Savage offices in New York. 
His work has taken him to all parts of 
this country and to tne musical centers 
of Europe. 


Mr. Macdonald will retain the exclu- 
sive management of Arthur Hackett, the 
brilliant young concert and oratorio 
tenor, and the other artists who have 
been under his management in Boston. 
The career of Mr. Hackett in the com- 
paratively brief time he has been under 





KING EDWARD APARTMENTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SUE HARVARD 





W. R. Macdonald, the Manager of 
Artists, Now Located in New York 


the management of Mr. Macdonald has 
been phenomenal. With no mean success 
to his credit previous to that time, in 
New England, the South and the South- 
west, he has within the past year, with 
the larger opportunities provided by 
Manager Macdonald, taken his place in 
the first rank of oratorio and concert so- 
loists. 

But, over and above all, and this is 
the real motive of the transference of his 
activities as a manager to New York, 
Mr. Macdonald is convinced that this is 
the day of great opportunity for the 
manager who can and does offer the 
artist “service’—a service comprising 
publicity and personal representation— 
for an adequate but reasonable salary, 
and that the practice of demanding enor- 
mous preliminary fees is an antiquated 
custom which bids fair to be relegated 
to the past. It is service of the most 
efficient and personal kind which Man- 


Soprano 
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“Sings with exquisite 
tenderness and expres- 
sion.” 


‘“Deservedly crowned 


Welsh Nightingale.” 


‘Deeply enshrined in 
the hearts of music 
lovers.” 


‘Perfect phrasing; won- 
derful flexibility; rich- 


ness of tone color.” 
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ager Macdonald has given and proposes 
still to give his artists. 

Mr. Macdonald’s associate, Grace Put- 
nam Lawrence, will conduct his Boston 
business at 101 Tremont Street. 





ZIMBALIST OPERA GUEST 





Edith Mason and Carl Schlegel in New 
Year’s Eve Concert 


At the Metropolitan’s New Year’s Eve 
concert Efrem Zimbalist was the guest 
artist, while Carl Schlegel, baritone, and 
Edith Mason, soprano, of the local opera 
forces, were the soloists. 

Mr. Zimbalist played Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto, his own “Orientale” and 
other numbers. The young Russian vio- 
linist was in excellent form and gave evi- 
dent pleasure to his many admirers. 

Edith Mason sang instead of Vera 
Curtis, who was scheduled to appear, but 
was prevented by indisposition from do- 
ing so. Miss Mason sang Micaela’s air 
from “Carmen,” a song in Italian and 
Horsmann’s “Bird of the Wilderness.” 
Her upper tones were remarkably bril- 
liant and flexible and throughout its en- 
tire range her voice was smooth and 
even. The popularity that the Amer- 
ican soprano has achieved was manifest 
in the enthusiastic reception that was 
accorded her. 

Mr. Schlegel sang the “Evening Star” 
from “Tannhauser” and other offerings 
with splendid diction and good taste, and 
received a cordial welcome. 

The orchestra was under Richard 
Hageman’s able direction. H. B. 





Bartlett’s “Autumn Violets” Impresses 
Colorado Springs Audience 


Homer N. Bartlett’s “Autumn Violets” 
for women’s chorus and orchestra was 
iven a successful performance by the 
olorado Springs Musical Club at its 
concert in that city on Dec. 17. This 
work, written a great many years ago, 
is one of Mr. Bartlett’s standard com- 
positions, having held its place in the 
répertoire of women’s choral societies 
over a period of twenty years. It is as 
popular as ever. On this occasion it 
made a fine impression and will probably 
be repeated in February. Haydn Owens 
of Chicago was the conductor. The in- 
strumentation, which was done recently, 
was singled out for especial praise in the 
local press. 


OFFERS STRAVINSKY 
SUITE IN CONCERT 


Damrosch Orchestra Gives Music 
from “Fire Bird,’? Danced 


by Russians 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. €ollan 
Hall, afternoon, Dec. 31. Soloist, Olga 
Samaroff, pianist. The program: 





Dvorak, Symphony “From the New 
World”; Saint-Saéns, Concerto in G Minor 
for Piano and Orchestra; Stravinsky, Suite 


“T/ Oiseau de Feu.’’ 


Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu’”’ is not 
a new matter, for we have for two sea- 
sons heard it from the Diaghileff troupe. 
But in its suite form it had its first pres- 
entation last week. Mr. Damrosch is to 
be praised for playing it and we can only 
hope that he will soon give us the sym- 
phonic suite of “Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
Stravinsky’s later ballet, which, for rea- 
sons unrevealed, the Diaghileff dancers 
have not done in America. 

“The Fire Bird” music is enchanting. 
In its suite form it comprises the Intro- 
duction, “Supplications of the Fire- 
Bird,” “The Play of the Princesses with 
the Golden Apples,” “Dance of the Prin- 
cesses” and “Infernal Dance of All the 
Subjects of Kastchei,” five of the best 
things in the ballet. There is witchery 
in this music, fascination in the instru- 
mentation and, above all, a stunning 
imaginative quality that is perhaps its 
greatest individuality. It was very well 
played and made a decided impression. 

Mme. Samaroff, whose New York ap- 
pearances these days are too infrequent, 
performed the gentle Saint-Saéns work 
with delightful pianism. Sterling in con- 
ception and finely musical in execution 
was her playing and she was rousingly 
applauded at the close. 

The performance of Dvorak’s sym- 
phony was worthy, barring the last move- 
ment, which Mr. Damrosch took at a 
pace that quite robbed the main theme 
of its majestic dignity. Nor is such a 


brassy blare appropriate on the final 
chord! 


A. W. K. 














VERYL 









LYRIC SOPRANO 


Soloist with New York 
Orchestral Society Dec. 10, 1916 


OPERA 
CONCERT 
RECITAL 


FOR DATES AND 
TERMS ADDRESS: 


Miss Annie Friedberg 


) METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE BUILDING 


















1425 BROADWAY 
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John W. Frothingham 


Incorporated 


SEASONS 1916-17 1917-18 





RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
‘The peer of the greatest orchestras in the world.”"—-BUFFALO TIMES. 








MADAME EDVINA 


Prima Donna Soprano 


“Such a combination of youth, grace, 
beautiful voice and power of emotional 
expression rarely dawns in the operatic 
world.” Philadelphia Record. 


Concert Recital 

















J OHN POWELL 
ianist 


“A great pianist, and, more, a great mu- 
sician.” New York Evening Post. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Concert 








LADA 


Rhythmic Dancer 


“Of all the dancers admired by New 
Yorkers, not excluding Pavlowa, Genee, 
Isadora Duncan or Maud Allan, this little 
American woman is the most original, the 
most interesting and the most fascinat- 
ing.” New York Press. 


With Orchestra or String Quartet 

















EMMA ROBERTS 


Contralto 


“One of the few great voices that have 

come before the public in recent years.” 
New York Sun. 

Oratorio 


Concert Recital 











DORA GIBSON 


Dramatic Soprano 


‘An artist of great powers and sings with 
exceptional intellectual appreciation.” 
Montreal Star. 


Recital Oratorio 


Concert 








GERTRUDE AULD 


Soprano 


‘‘Few recital singers now before the pub- 
lic could hope to equal her exquisite 
presentation of Fontenailles’ ‘Chant de 


Nourrice.’ ” New York Sun. 


Concert Recital 














GASTON & 
EDOUARD DETHIER 


Pianist and Violinist 


“A performance marked by fine intelli- 
gence and a high degree of technical skill 
in ensemble.” New York Sun. 





Sonata Recitals 








ceorcE HARRIS, 3p. 


Tenor 


“Here we have an American Clément.” 
New York Evening Telegram. 


Concert Recital Oratorio 








CAROLYN CONE 
Pianist 

‘Her interpretation from a_ technical 

standpoint was absolutely flawless and 


combined a wealth of color and brilliance 
of execution.” Milwaukee Free Press. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Concert Recital 

















WILLE 1 WILLEKE 


’Cellist 
(Kneisel Quartet) 


“An artist of the first rank.”’ 
New York Tribune. 


Concert Recital 











MARIE LOUISE WAG NER 


Soprano 
“The foremost of the younger generation 
of singers whom we have heard during 
the current season, because of her nat- 
ural equipment, her impressive intelli- 
gence and her splendid vocal training.” 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


Concert Recital Oratorio 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Bass-Baritone 


“The style is free, expressive and of in- 
dividual charm. His voice is rich, full 


and of good range.” 
New York American. 
Oratorio 


Concert Recital 











AEOLIAN HALL 


WESTERN ASSOCIATE, JAMES E. DEVOE 


NEW YORK 


DIME BANK BLDG., DETROIT 
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| (Music Critic of the 


| Thirty-Seventh Article: 





(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 


Written for “Musical America’ by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


““New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’ ) 


“Music in the Campagna di Roma’’—Il 


AUSIC 














HE “Castelli Romani” form a double 
attraction for Romans as much as 
for strangers, in superb natural beauty 
and in their most excellent wine. Let us 
admire the work of God first. We just 


passed Marino and the solemn Lake of 
Albano with its 
rugged crater 
walls and its lux- 
uriant vegetation. 
This elongated 
town, consisting 
of only one street, 
where merry 
music is to be 
heard, is Castel 
Gandolfo, the 
former summer 
residence of 
the Popes and 
sti.l extra-terri- 
torial ground. 
The big touring 
car of the Ama- 
tos—a real heroic 
baritone among 
the automobiles— 
climbs the steep 
mountains with the greatest ease. We 
overtake not only many fine motor cars 
and fashionable equipages (the “black 
aristocracy” of Rome, i.e., the old nobil- 
ity with leanings toward the Vati- 





Maurice Halperson 


can still sticks to horse-drawn carriages), 
but conveyances of a popular character 
as well, with a host of Romans of the 
lower classes, including one or more 
musicians who play the newest popular 
songs, mostly Neapolitan canzonettas and 
some foreign ones. 

We see not a few tourists riding on the 
backs of donkeys, and just before us a 
cart with at least three dozen modern 
quirites in it is taking up almost the 
whole of the excellent highway. The 
merry crowd contains a virtuoso on the 
concertina and a singer whom the Lord 
inflicts upon us for our grievous sins. 
This man continuously voices the bari- 
tone aria of “La Traviata” (“Di Pro- 
venza”’) as if he were trying to make a 
celebrated Papa Germont wish him ban- 
ished to darkest Africa. 

From Castel Gandolfo two simply 
gorgeous highways, called the upper and 
the under “Galleria,” which I consider 
two of the most romantic thoroughfares 
of the world with their ancient fantasti- 
cally formed gnarled oaks, bring us to 
Alba Laziale. We pass romantic dark 
wooded Ariccia, belonging to Prince 
Chigi, then Genzano, famous for its 
golden wine. The village beauties sell 
us immense baskets with delicious straw- 
berries at city prices. The Lake of Nemi, 
the pride of the Monti Albani, lies at our 
feet, its steep walls covered with exuber- 








GENA BRANSCOMBE 


SONGS BY 








PROGRAMMES OF FAMOUS 


FROM THE 











G2na Branscombe 


THE MORNING WIND 


A LOVELY MAIDEN ROAMING 


BLUEBELLS DROWSILY 
RINGING 


AUTUMN WIND SO WISTFUL 
IN ARCADY BY MOONLIGHT 
NOON 


I SEND MY HEART UP TO 
THEE (Serenade) 


HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIE- 
DAYES 


HAPPINESS 
THE SUN DIAL (Song Cycle) 


THE LUTE OF JADE (Song 
Cycle) 


ONLY TO THEE (Arr. from 


Saint-Saens) 


Sung by 
Vernon Hughes, R. Norman Jolliffe, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Constance Purdy, Marie 


Sundelius, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Esther Hale. 


| BRING YOU HEARTSEASE {Fane Dunham, Arthur 


Hazzard Peacock, Constance Purdy. 


Mme. 
Hoffman, Edna Dunham, Marie Stapleton 
Murray, Eva Emmet Wycoff, Luella Chil- 
son-Ohrman, Margaret Keyes. 


Josephine Knight, Christine Levin. 


Edna 
Lund, Eva Emmet Wycoff. 


Edwin Evans, Herbert Witherspoon. 
Edith Castle. 


Paul Dufault, Charlotte Lund, 
Jolliffe. 


{ 

{ 

{ 
SLEEP THEN, AH SLEEP forts Bispham, 


David 
Hemus, 
Ethelynde Smith, McCall Lanham. 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman, 
{ Percy Hemus, John Hoffman. 
{ Frederick Gunther, 
{ Marie White Longman. 


JUST ISSUED 
WITH LILIES SWEET AND DAFFODILS (Arr. from Komzak) 


SINGERS 





Hackett, Eleanor 


Buckhout, Penelope Davies, Llora 


Dunham, Percy Hemus, Charlotte 


R. Norman 


Edna Dunham, Mme. 


Bispham, Penelope 
R. Norman Jolliffe, 


Davies, Percy 
Reed Miller, 


Nevada Van Der 


Percy Hemus. 








BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. 








THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


LEIPZIG 


NEW YORK, 8 W. 40th St. 














ant green. The village of Nemi is built 
up poetically on a high rock. There is 
an excellent restaurant—De Sanctis, if I 


proud Roman nobility. The vineyards 
with their rich Baroque of nature are 
curiosities in themselves. Many bunches 
of the grapes are of such giant dimen- 
sions that they remind us of the prom- 
ised land of Canaan, and I have seen 
single grapes as large as a plum. At the 
time of the vintage life is pulsating in 
these happy surroundings. One hears 
boys and girls sending to each other love 
greetings in the form of frolicsome 
ritornelli, which in the quick succession 
of question and answer may remind us 
of the lightning-like motion of a tennis 
ball. These ritornelli are generally im- 
provisations and show the ready wit of 
these people whom nature has. blessed 
with a keen intellect. One may overhear 
musical retorts by these country belles 
which would do credit to experienced so- 
ciety women. For instance, I heard a 











Villa D’Este, in Tivoli, Where Franz Liszt Sojourned 


remember well—with a terrace from 
which the most enchanting view may be 
obtained of the whole Campagna—the 
mountain chains, the lakes, the Eternal 
City and the sea to Cape Circe. 

The liveliest entertainment awaits us 
there. A fairly good orchestra plays 
operatic and popular music. The food is 
excellent and a glass of the celebrated 
Genzano wine—prohibition is an un- 


young man singing to his amorosa ex- 
pressing joy in the anticipation of a kiss 
from her red lips. And the quick an- 
swer was: “Did you ever have a slice 
of bread buttered thickly suddenly fall 
butter-side down?” And the reply to 
that also came quickly: “But there are 
others who would give bread and butter, 
too.” One is often tempted to join in 
the hilarity, but it is best to beware the 

















Temple of Antinous, in the Villa Adriana, Near Tivoli 


known thing in the “Castelli”—completes 
our dinner in the most satisfactory way. 


Wine and Love 


The deeper one probes into the Albani 
Mountains, the more he admires the 
poetic beauty of the landscape. The 
highway passes between vineyards, olive 
groves and the splendid villas of the 


jealousy of these rustics, who know so 
well how to handle a stiletto. 

And do not forget to witness the re- 
ligious festivities and more _ worldly 
amusements. I shall never forget the 
“Infiorata” in Genzano in honor of the 
Madonna with its lavish and fantastic 





[Continued on page 20] 
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display of millions of flowers and leaves 
or the great fair in Grotta Ferrata. You 
will be astonished at the musical dispo- 
sition of these paysans. Everyone seems 
a born singer. 

Above all do not miss the opportunity 
to inspect the unique cellars of these 
winegrowers. You must not enter the 
professional “Osterie,” although even 
those are original and reliable, but seek 
the special, opportunity. It sometimes 
happens that a grower, who has an 
abundance of excellent wine, desires to 
offer it at astonishingly low prices. One 
sits in a cool cellar hewed out of a rock 
and the wine is always cool and delicious. 
They are peculiar liquids, the wines of 
the Castelli, as they are good and pal- 
atable only on the spot where they are 
made and do not stand transportation. 

Gladly would I relate some of my ex- 
periences in the Monti Sabini which rep- 
resent the grotesque romanticism in op- 
position to the harmonious poetry of the 
Monti Albani, but I must not forget my 
program of the “Romance of Music,” and 
‘so I'shal]l limit myself to some musical 
experiences, and especially to a lovely im- 
provised concert in the remnants of the 
villa built by Emperor Hadrian at Tus- 


culum. It was late in the afternoon of | 


a golden summer day in 1911 when we 
found a big and merry company in the 
ruins of the Temple of Antinous in the 
“Villa Adriana.” An informal, impro- 
vised program was offered by able dilet- 
tantes. We heard with pleasure a 
powerful soprano, a contralto with an 
imposing natural voice, an efficient tenor 
and a deep basso. Our party consisted 
of a few opera singers with their fam- 
ilies and myself. We were in our hap- 
piest mood, as always occurs when sing- 
ers are not compelled to exercise their 
profession and the critic is not bound 


to irritate them by his observations. Sud- * 


denly I heard a gorgeous, gloriously 
ringing baritone singing the “Eri tu” 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” When the 
song was finished and the enthusiastic 
applause had subsided one of the merry 
Roman crowd stepped forth and cried: 
“What a treat! This can be only the 
devil or Pasquale Amato!” And so it 


was. (The latter, that is.) The bari- 
tone had given his best, inspired by the 
golden freedom and the genial surround- 
ings, and he has hardly ever faced a more 
discriminating and grateful audience. 
In the celebrated Villa d’Este, situ- 
ated near Tivoli, I had a welcome oppor- 


tunity to dream of one of the greatest . 


musicians of our times, Franz Liszt! 

I was sorry that I found the famous 
villa, so rich in historical and artistic 
memories and of such incomparable natu- 
ral beauty, in the same state of unpar- 
donable neglect in 1911 that I had wit- 
nessed ten years before. This villa, 
forming a part of the rich inheritance of 
the last Duca d’Este, has belonged for 
many years to the eldest descendant of 
the Dukes d’Este on the maternal side, 
who in 1911 was the heir-apparent of the 
Austrian throne, Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand von Oesterreich-Este, whose tragic 
assassination in June of 1914 was one of 
the powerful reasons of the world war. 
The «Sante seemed to care little for this 
matchless property. 

An old man, Giuseppe Santi, who had 
been for many years a servant in the 
villa, told me a few details about Cardi- 
nal Hohenlohe, who used to live there, 
and especially about Franz Liszt, for 
whom he had unbounded admiration and 
love. He never had admired a nobler 
heart and a more amiable disposition 
than that of the great musician who com- 
pletely lacked the usual “crankiness” 
of a great man. He was adored by the 
inhabitants who used to call him “il papa 
della musica” (“the musical Pope’). 
Liszt lived here many months yearly. 

It gets late, and we have to hurry back 
to the city, as the Campagna is a haunted 
place at night. It is as though the chills 
of many centuries passed over the plain. 
It is easy to have hallucinations passing 
through the Campagna then, and the 
thrilling rhythms of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” or of the mysterious 
last movement of Chopin’s B Flat Major 
Sonata insistently sound in my ear. 

And Franz Liszt came to my mind 
again, he, the ardent admirer of this 
unique landscape. How could he refrain 
from writing the “Symphony of the Cam- 
pagna”? 

If I were Franz Liszt . .. ! 








= CONSTANCE PURDY 











“She sang as only artists can. Her voice is full and 
rich. Her range is wide and her. tones gloriously 
smooth.” ; 
Boston Advertiser, Dec. 11, 1916. 


“She is an artist of dignity. and sincerity. The pro- 

_ gramme gave both musical exponents and laymen a 

fascinating glimpse into the Russian song-world.” 
Jamestown Morning Post, Dec. 29, 1916. 


Personal Representative: 
Mabel Hammond, 400 Riverside Drive 
New York 
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LUCA 





BOTTA 


‘“‘“NEVER HAS HE SUNG IT SO WELL, AND HIS VOICE HOLDS RARE QUALITY” 


Botta took the part of the lover and did very well, 
In action he was 


despite remembrances of Caruso. 
better than the great tenor. 


His resentment of 


New York Evening World, Dec. 28 


Mr. Botta as Cavaradossi finds the music of the 
part well suited to his voice, and his singing of it 
last night was such as to call for praise. 

—New York Sun, Dec. 28. 


Scarpia’s attempt to wrest his secret from him was 


brave, dignified and full of fire. 


more the author’s idea than does the usual Mario 
in conflict with Scotti’s wonderful Scarpia. 
—Brooklyn Standard Union, Dec. 28. 


He expressed far 


“Tosca” at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night had Luca Botta, in place of Caruso, as Cavara- 
dossi. It is not the first time we have heard him in 
the part, but never has he sung it so well, and his 
voice holds rare quality. 

—New York Evening World, Dec. 28. 


His first aria, on the platform in the interior of 


the Church of St. Andrea della Valle, was sung in 
such poetic style that he was roundly applauded at 
the close. His characterization was thorough and 


For the first time this season Luca Botta sang the 
role of Mario and sang better than he has at any 


other performance. 
—New York Herald, Dec. 28. 


his singing very pleasing, and his final aria was 


applauded. 


—Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 28. 


Mr. Botta acted with notable spirit and sang de- 


lightfully. 


—New York American, Dec. 28. 


For Concerts 


For the first time this season did Mr. Luca Botta 
essay the role of Mario. The tasteful singer was 
very clever in his acting of the part, and sang with 
a fine tone in the lyric moments and with a good 
mastery of the heroic accents. Especially in the 
Romance of the third act did he succeed well. 

—New York Staats-Zeitung, Dec. 28, 1916. 


Personal Address 


1730 Broadway, Sonoma Apartments 


Cavaradossi’”’ 


New York City 
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ST. LOUIS RAISING 
FUND FOR ZACH TOUR 


Symphony to Invade Big Cities in 
Spring, When $10,000 Is 
Collected 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 30.—Considerable en- 
thusiasm was aroused at a_ luncheon 
given this week by the Business Men’s 
League at the Mercantile Club, when a 
large number of men and women were 
urged by former Congressman Richard 
Barthold, to raise a fund of not less than 
$10,000 to send the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on a spring tour to cover the 
principal cities in the South and South- 
west and to invade the territory where 
other big orchestras now have the call. 


A campaign for funds will begin at once. 
About fifty members of the orchestra, 
under Mr. Zach, gave a familiar pro- 
gram, much to the delight of the diners. 
Other speakers were Mr. Zach, E. A. 
Faust, George D. Markham, James E. 
Smith, former President of the League, 
and W. S. Donaldson. 

The Symphony concert yesterday 
afternoon was made aspicious by the 
rousing ovation given to the soloist, 
Emilio de Gogorza, the famous baritone. 

Director Max Zach gave as the orches- 
tra’s first number the overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie en Aulide.” The orchestra 
gave a fine reading of the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 2, D Major. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s virile “Caprice on Spanish 
Themes,” played without pause, brought 
the concert to a close. 

The “pop” concert last Sunday pre 
sented Mme. Ida Delledonne, solo harp- 
ist of the erchestra. She played Hassel- 
man’s “A Christmas Story,” displaying a 
fine grade of technique and tone. 

Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pianist of 
this city, gave a program of rare beauty 
at the Wednesday Club Hall Wednesday. 
She exhibited a fine touch, musical inter- 
pretation and a dignified presence at the 
instrument. H. W. C. 








Kitty Cheatham Gives Christmas Recital 
in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Jan. 2. — Kitty 
Cheatham was the central figure of the 
Christmas concert of the Wednesday 
Club in Fahnestock Hall. Her rendition 
of folk songs and folk legends, together 
with stories and songs of modern days, 
captivated a large and fashionable audi- 
ence which applauded her with enthusi- 
asm. Her program represented infinite 
research into hitherto unknown fields. 





Young Violinist Gives Recital for 
People’s Symphony Fund 


Helen Helms, a young violinist, gave 
a recital at Public School No. 62, New 
York, on Dec. 28, for the benefit of the 
People’s Symphony Endowment Fund. 
Her program was made up largely of 
compositions. Mme. Vojacek 
Wetche, pianist, was the assisting artist. 








“THE MASTER INTERPRETER 


“Should be imitated by his brother and sister artists.’’— 
Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, Dec. 14, 1916. 

“| took time to hear his first group, and applauded his per- 
fect diction, the sympathetic timbre of his well trained 
voice, and the intelligence of his interpretation.",-—Herman 


Devries, Chicago American, Dec. 14, 1916. 


“With the aid of a very clear diction his work evidently 


never fails to afford enjoyment. 


was large and demonstrative.""—New York Sun, Dec. 2; 





————— 











Mabel Garrison Deplores Sacrifice of 
Quality in Favor of Volume of Tone 
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Mabel Garrison, the Metropolitan Soprano, and George Siemonn, Her Husband and Coach, in Their New York Apartment 


T twenty minutes after ten one 

morning last week we were sched- 
uled to interview Mabel Garrison, the 
young American coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan. We were ushered 
into the presence of George Siemonn, 
the singer’s husband, business advisor 
and coach, who informed us that Miss 
Garrison was suddenly called to rehear- 
sal at the Opera House at eleven. Forty 
minutes for a story! The task seemed 
problematic at the outset, but we re- 


flected that much might be said in forty 
minutes. 

“IT had made up my mind to say a 
great many things,” began Miss Garri- 
son, as soon as she came in, “but I have 
lost track of most of them. There is 
one point, however, on which I want to 
make my position clear. On several oc- 


casions this season my singing has been 
criticized for its lack of volume. In jus- 
tice to myself, I must say that the qual- 
ity has been favorably commented upon, 
but frequently it has been remarked that 
my voice was lacking in power. To the 
critics who have taken this stand I can 
only reply that I gladly sacrifice volume 
for quality. 


Striving for Volume 


“There is a tendency nowadays to 
strive entirely too much for a big vol- 
ume of tone,” continued Miss Garrison. 
“Singers are inclined to force their 
voices to obtain dramatic effects. And 
with what results? They survive the 
first act or two of an opera or the first 
half of a recital program and then they 
are exhausted. This deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs is causing comparatively 
young singers to lose their voices. 


“There is bound to be a reaction in 


About Singing in English 


as presented by 


PERCY HEMUS 


It is different 


CHICAGO CRITICS: 


on Hemus diction. 


“The use of the English language in songs from various 
linguistic sources is a characteristic of this singer's recitals 
deserving of attention and of praise.’’—Stanley K. Faye, 
Chicago News, Dec. 14, 1916. 

“A skilled knowledge of English enunciation, and his entire 
recital was sung in this language.’""—Edward C. Moore, 


Chicago Journal, Dec. 14, 1916. 
BUFFALO AND NEW YORK CRITICS: 
, ; r encore was insisted upon after his last group.’’—Buffalo 
His audience last night (N. Y.) Express, Dec. 6, 1916. 
“A voice of power and beauty."-—New York Tribune, 


1916. 


‘Mr. Hemus’s admirably. clear enunciation, his unforced 
tone production and his intelligent delivery combine to 
make his singing of unfailing popular appeal. 


Nov. 21, 1916. 


A triple 


“A really beautiful voice.”"——-Sigmund Spaeth, N. Y. Eve. 
Mail, Nov. 21, 1916. 


Secretary, Hemus—Studios, 152 West 58th St., New York 


favor of the purely lyric style of sing- 
ing,’ added Miss Garrison. “People are 
not going to listen to shouting forever. 
Of course, singers are handicapped 
somewhat in the types of réles that they 
are given to sing. A coloratura soprano, 
for example, is very limited in the range 
of effects that she can produce. But 
there are certain general truths in all 
ae of singing that cannot be gain- 
said. 

“All singing must be pleasing to the 
ear. It must be musical above all else. 
Certainly a tone must have adequate 
carrying power, and it must be properly 
adjusted to the ensemble. But the 
straining for mere volume so prevalent 
these days cannot continue to be the 
standard for singers, and I am optimis- 
tic enough to believe that it will not.” 


A Prima Donna’s Schedule 


The hands of the clock were moving 
rapidly and the genial Mr. Siemonn re- 
minded the singer of her rehearsal at 
eleven. These were busy days indeed 
for the soprano, who had sung in Zan. 
donai’s new opera the evening before, 
had a rehearsal that morning, an ap- 
pearance in “The Messiah” at Carnegie 
Hall the following day, and a dozen or 
so appointments of varied description in 
the interim. 

_The time for our interview was offi- 
cially up, but hoping for a word or two 
on another topic of general interest from 
Miss Garrison and anxious to get an 
impression of the singer as a peripatetic 
philosopher, we ventured to suggest es- 
corting her to her appointment at the 
Metropolitan. Accordingly we walked 
down busy Broadway and talked of a 
theme dear to the hearts of the thou- 
sands of young singers all over the coun- 
try: How to succeed. 

The Part Luck Plays 

“Strangely enough, I am not going 
to tell you that ability and perseverance 
are the infallible essentials for success,” 
said M‘ss Garrison. “Ability is only one 
small element in the game. I am a firm 
believer in brains coupled with luck. 
The great artist is the student, the sing- 
er of intelligence, not invariably the one 
with the fine natural voice. But even 
brains, experience and a fine voice will 
not lift you to the heights if you have 
no luck.” 

By this time we had neared the little 
door on Thirty-ninth Street, the “stage 
door” of the Metropolitan, and we ty 
our adieu to the little singer, who was 
going to rehearse for the holiday “Parsi- 
fal.” H. B. 
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Declares Concert ‘Hall Is Exalted at 
Expense of Music in the Home 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have to thank you for printing my 
letter, anent the commercialization of art 
in this country, in spite of its criticism 
of the editorial attitude. 

Many people seem to be struggling to- 
day with the problem of why we as a 
nation are lacking in true musical spirit, 
and it may be that the conclusions of one 
more mind may help toward a solution. 
From comparison with European stand- 


ards, one is inclined to believe that we 
make too much of music, on the one 
hand, and too little, on the other. In 
other words, the concert hall is exalted 
at the expense of the home. 

We are giving too much attention and 
money to the great artists, so-called, and 
too little to music for its own sake. For 
music ought not to be placed on a remote 
and expensive pedestal, so that we make 
a sort of tone-idol thereof. Music is, 
after all, a heart-to-heart affair, some- 
thing to be lived with, even as the pic- 
tures on the wall. 

How often do we hear nowadays of 
musical soirées at private houses? And 
yet these intimate affairs furnish just 
the proper soil in which the musical 
plant can grow. The performer is nat- 
urally more at his ease and his render- 
ing is more likely to have real interest 
and personal charm. 

Then again, there is the matter of ex- 
pense. We should have more of that 
old style institution, the private patron, 
who took a personal interest in the musi- 
cian’s life and work and who would in- 
tervene, as it were, between him and the 
public. 

Expectancy of heavy financial returns 
from music militates against the true 
spirit of art. Those who go abroad with 
preconceived notions as to the amount 
they will reap on their return do not 
deserve a cent of all they dream about. 
Such people are really hindering the 
cause of art and standing in the way of 
the one who is willing to make sacrifices 
that the spirit of music may be ad- 
vanced. oo 

If we wish to get the real music spirit 
we must do more than educate, we must 
foster. Music on the platform at fancy 
prices does not reach the masses. Our 
fine singing and playing are of the ex- 
otic order at present. We need a more 
vigorous and widespread growth, that 
all may benefit by it. 

C. H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 26, 1916. 


Describes the Orientals’ Fine Ways of 
Listening to Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There is beginning in our Western 
land a murmur of discontent with man- 
ner in music, an instinctive demand for 
the “what” in place of the “how,” ‘as 
Vernon Spencer so delightfully expresses 
it. This natural demand has already ex- 
pressed itself in a new basic arrange- 
ment of tones instead of our old dia- 
tonic basis, for a demand inevitably finds 
its answer in creation. 

In our Western world it is hard to 
remember that the East is the cradle of 
life in all its phases, but we would do 
well in our musical art to examine as the 
painters have done the principles recog- 
nized in the Orient. 

There are, according to the Sufi Phil- 
osophy, not only the “wie” and the “was” 
of the Germans, but five ways of listen- 
ing to music. These were told me in the 
following terms: First, the common or 
vulgar hearing, as ragtime; second, the 
technical hearing—as how it is done; 
third, the scientific hearing—as how it is 
made; fourth, the emotional hearing, and 
fifth, the mystical hearing, or loss of 
self as in prayer. 


Now, obviously much of the music com- 
monly accepted is not susceptible of the 
fifth manner of hearing, having in itself 
no mystical content. Our discrimination 
must determine when that is present— 
when the music has “virtue” or power. 

The emotional hearing may often be 
mistaken for the mystical; yet through 
the psychical one may touch the spiritual, 
whereas never through the intellectual; 
nevertheless, by discrimination again we 
may search out the virtue of the song. 

The scientific hearing, four bars of 
this, four of that, the tonic, the dominant, 
the exposition—this is an analytical 
hearing from the educated rather than 
the cultivated standpoint. It is too often 
the limit of hearing among professional 
musicians. By becoming grown-up be- 
ings of the divine human race they can 
get beyond that point. The technical 
hearing is the natural limitation of the 
musical student, as the rhythmical or 
“ragtime” hearing is of the profane. 
These have far to go before they have 
any part or lot in the sacred art of music. 

I say sacred art because in the very 
most primitive peoples, music is linked 
with worship. 

KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN. 

New York, Dec. 28, 1916. 


Charlatan Among Voice 
Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your wise policy in providing an Open 
Forum to promote contment and debate 
has afforded the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA a splendid opportunity for dis- 
cussions of their problems. The debates 


on problems of voice production have 
been interesting and instructive to many. 

In the summer of 1914 a statement of 
the real problem in the standardization 
of voice production was presented. In 
the letters which followed debating these 
views and in the letters by their a 
in rebuttal, it was clearly brought out 
that the first problem of standardization 
consisted in the adoption by voice teach 
ers of a set of facts and principles under- 
lying their work which could be agree 
upon by all. Exact definition of terms 
used was shown to be the vital elemen‘ 
in any successful attempt at standardiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most interesting definition 
of all was not given, namely, that of the 
voice-teaching charlatan or the voice 
fakir of whom mention was made in a 
rather indefinite and reckless way by 
some Open Forum writers last summer. 

A charlatan is defined as “one who pre- 
tends to knowledge or skill which he does 
not possess.” A voice-teaching charla- 
ton, then, is one who pretends to vocal 
knowledge which he does not possess. 

For example, the voice is correctly de- 
fined as sound or tone. No sensible per- 
son would think of combating this defi- 
nition. It can be agreed to by everyone, 
voice teacher or not, and is, therefore, a 
voice standard. There are many other 
“definitions” of voice to be encountered. 
The voice is variously defined as “a men- 
tal product,” “vibrated breath,” “a psy- 
chic phenomenon,” “something ethereal,” 
even as “sentiment.” These “definitions” 
can be shown untrue by the most super- 
ficial examination. They are voice char- 
latanisms. Anyone who uses them is a 
voice charlatan, for he is pretending to 
knowledge which no one possesses. 

Take the matter of voice development 
as another example. Since anatomists 
and physiologists assert that any de- 
velopment of the vocal cords and vocal 
cartilages and vocal resonance cavities is 
impossible, the only element of the vocal 
instrument capable of development is the 
vocal muscles. Hence any voice teacher 
who claims to be able to develop the vocal 
cords or cartilages or vocal resonance is 
a voice charlatan, for it can be readily 
shown that such claims are false. 

In connection with a definition of the 
fake voice teacher, a definition of the 


Defining the 


true or standard voice teacher should be 
stated. Such a voice teacher bases his 
theory and his practice on the standards 
of voice production, i. e., those facts and 
principles which the sciences of anatomy, 
physiology and physics—which underlie 
the science of voice production—have 
evolved and proven. 

Until voice teachers are registered by 
examination of their knowledge of vocal 
standards or vocal truths, and by their 
ability to apply these standards correctly 
in voice teaching, there is no possibility 
of a voice teaching profession—a “voca- 
tion in which a professed knowledge of 
— department of science or learning is 
used.” 

The world has its mathematical stand- 
ards, its electrical standards, its chemi- 
cal standards. No man could expect to 
deceive another into believing 1 + 1 = 3, 
because 1 + 1 = 2 is a standard of 
mathematics. When vocal standards are 
used to establish the status of voice teach- 
ers, the roll of membership in a real 
voice teaching profession can be called. 

PAULA LIND AYERS. 

Bernardsville, N. J., Dec. 26, 1916. 


Berates the Vocal Teacher Who Cannot 
Sing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There seems to be no end to the long 
list of misguided students of the voice 
who go for instruction to teachers who 
cannot sing a single tone correctly. 

This deplorable situation reminds me 
of my own early experiences with a so- 
called vocal teacher in Milan, who, inci- 
dentally, was at one time a conductor at 
La Scala. 

When I went for my first lesson, this 
worthy gentleman sat down at the piano, 
waved one arm wildly, pounded with the 
other and shouted in great excitement, 
“Troppo alta, troppo alta.” 

I asked him to explain what he meant 
and begged him to sing the correct tone 
by way of explanation. This is the in- 
telligent reply he made: “If I could 
sing I would not have to sit here and 
teach.” 

How similar are the cases in our own 
city to-day! I pity the flock of vocal 
students who rush blindly to such teach- 
ers. Wake up, vocal student, and be 
sure to go to the capable instructor who 
can place your voice correctly! Voce 
postata, first, second and always, said 
the great Rossini. Voice placement first, 
then interpretation, phrasing and all the 
finer details will follow. 

Very sincerely, 
M. E. FLorio. 

New York, Dec. 25, 1916. 


Increasing the Freedom from Limitation 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


You are doing much for the American 
people. 

You are arousing them to think in the 
right direction—helping them to dissolve 
the supremacy of the tradition that Eu- 
rope is the only place to acquire a mu- 
sical education. You are increasing our 
musicians’ power and freedom from lim- 
itation. 

Mr. Freund is raising a royal arch 
through which we shall triumphantly 
march later on. And he is doing this un- 
selfishly and so modestly and wisely. 

Sincerely, 
Eva HEMINGWAY. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 21, 1916. 


Was Mahler Pessimistic? 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In the Dec. 23 issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA I notice, in your Philadelphia corre- 
spondent’s letter of Dec. 18, that, accord- 
ing to his idea Mahler ends _ his 
composition, “Das Lied der Erde,” in a 
pessimistic vein. The words, “O, friend, 
fate in this world was never kind to me,” 
no doubt sounds hopeless, but note the 


music to the following consoling, restful 
words at the end: 


“Rest am I seeking for my lonely heart, 
I’m going to my home, my own abode; 
Shall never roam again in foreign regions 
Still is my heart and waits its final hour 
The lovely earth blooms everywhere, 
Afresh with springtime’s verdure. 
Eternally and all about 

The distant skies are shining blue, 
Eternally, Eternally.’’* 


My impression is that those words suo 
beautifully set to music signify redemp- 
tion at the end of life’s struggle, instead 
of being pessimistic. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTINUS VAN GELDER. 
Logan, Pa., Dec. 25, 1916. 


*Translation from the German by Philip H 
Goepp. 


Cites Mr. Henderson’s Protest Against 
Bad Singing in “Lohengrin” 


_ To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am an old admirer of yours, but for 
the first time I do not agree with you 
when you criticise the “dean” of the 
critics for his opinion about some of the 
German singers who now appear at the 
Metropolitan. The enclosed clipping has 
certainly escaped you, otherwise one can 
not explain why you failed to mention 
the name of Mr. Henderson among those 
who most energetically have protested 
against the exceedingly bad singing that 
we have been so far this season hearing 
in German performances at the Metro- 
politan. 

I could name at least one dozen artists 
who sing now in Germany much better 
than they whom the Metropolitan man- 
agement indorses. You do not think that 
Mr. Henderson’s severity is fully justi- 
fied? 

Very truly yours, 
JACQUES SCHIRMER. 


New York, Dec. 27, 1916. 


[The Sun criticism which Mr. Schirmer 
sends is headed “ ‘Lohengrin’ Given in 
Solemn Style. Wagner’s Most ‘Popular’ 
Opera No Longer Popular for Sound 
Reasons.” It says in part that the sing- 
ers (other than Mme. Rappold) “made 
various vocal disturbances, but there was 
little good singing.”—EpDITOR, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 


Sinking Nationality in Art 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I had an international Christmas. | 
went to the Metropolitan Opera House 
in the company of an Englishman, a 
German and an Italian. As the world’s 
greatest tenor sang and sobbed his way 
through his réle in a manner which 
stirred the gallery, and pierced even the 
panoply of the boxes, the comments of 
the three were noted and preserved by 
me for your matchless pages. 

“Good Lord, the man is playing an 
Englishman!” said one. “Prachtvolle 
‘stars, aber gar kein ensemble,” said 
the other. “Bravissima, issima, issima,” 
said the third. I leave you to put the 
nationalities to the speeches yourself. 

Seriously, if Mme. Hempel can sink 
her Teutonism so completely in the rdle 
of Lady Harriet, why does the greatest 
tenor in the world remain so plaintively 
and inconsolably Italian as Lionel, and 
Frau Ober, as Nancy, fail to convey the 
roguish, playful spirit of the part. Is it 
that the exponent of the title réle is the 
only real artist, when it comes to char- 
acterization, of the lot? 

Yours in suspense, 
AN OPERA FAN. 

New York, Dec. 26, 1916. 


From a Veteran 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Although seventy-two years old Sept. 
26, am still in reasonably good health and 
strength and certainly most sincerely 
wish you a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year and take great pleasure in re- 
newing my subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Respectfully, 
J. C. Hart. 

Rathdrum, Idaho, Dec. 11, 1916. 
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Leading Basso—Metropolitan Opera 
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GABRILOWITSCH AS 
ORCHESTRA LEADER 


Pianist Appears in Novel Role 
in Presentation of a 
Tschaikowsky Program 


An audience that numbered many mu- 
sical personages of foremost distinction 
gathered at the Manhattan Opera House 
last Sunday evening to hear Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in the dual réle of con- 


ductor and pianist. It goes without say- 
ing that interest centered in his accom- 
plishments in the first-named capacity. 
Those who patronized the short-lived 
series of Sunday night affairs given at 
Hammerstein’s house early in the season 
will recall that the pianist was to have 
conducted a concert there, but the con- 
certs came to an untimely end. However, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch succeeded in obtain- 
ing an orchestra of eighty or there- 
abouts, most of the members of which 
have played under Arnold Volpe. He de- 
vised a Tschaikowsky program, consist- 
ing of the “Francesca da Rimini” Over- 
ture, the “Pathétique”’ Symphony and 
the B Flat Minor Concerto, in which last 
he handed over the baton to Mr. Volpe 
and himself adjourned to the piano. 

During his residence in Munich Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch earned some very favor- 
able opinions at the head of an orches- 
tra. He appears to have enjoyed the 
experience of directing, for he did it 
quite frequently. Contrary to a preva- 
lent notion the present was not his first 
essay in conducting here. Ten years ago 
he led a composition of his own at a 
concert of the Volpe Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall. But this latest venture was 
the more ambitious. 

It should be remarked at the outset 
that the orchestral material Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch had at his disposal was not alto- 
gether of the first order, and there were 
certain roughnesses in the performances. 
The audience, nevertheless, gave him the 
warmest kind of greeting and clearly 
found a number of things to please it in 
his work. His musicianship endures no 
question, of course, but that is a familiar 
matter. He has the essential technical 
routine and authority in controlling his 
instrumentalists and his beat is firm and 
decisive and publishes very specific in- 
dications of his slightest wishes. Per- 
haps his expenditure of gesture is some- 
times greater than need be, and it is 
not invariably with a minimum of means 
that he obtains the maximum of effect. 
His knowledge of the score is thorough 
enough to enable him to dispense with 
the printed page. 

A magnetic and highly individualized 
conductor Mr. Gabrilowitsch is not and, 
while his readings disclosed general con- 
sistency of plan and intelligent percep- 
tion, they did not accomplish large or 





memorably eloquent disclosures. The 
“Francesca” was dull in spite of some 
forcible climaxing. Yet the fault must 
not be laid too insistently at Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch’s door, for the work is one of 
Tschaikowsky’s most tiresome and un- 
inspired productions. 

Good climax building stood forth as 
the best feature of the symphony’s in- 

















Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Who Appeared as 
Conductor in New York Sunday 


terpretation. There is more fateful por- 
tent in the second movement, for in- 
stance, and a tragic consummation far 
more poignant in the finale than ap- 
peared in Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s reading of 
them. And, like Nikisch, Stransky and 
several others, he mars the whirlwind 
climax of the march movement by retard- 
ing the chief theme at its triumphant 
proclamation. It behooves us, no doubt, 
to record that we have heard very much 
poorer performances of the “Pathétique” 
in this city; also some better ones. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s triumph was more 
emphatic when he filled the office of pian- 
ist. His playing of the Concerto showed 
brilliancy, dash and power and earned 
great appreciation. BH. FP. P. 





Burnet C. Tuthill Marries Helen Hersey 
in Denver 


_ Burnet Corwin Tuthill of New York, 
librarian of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and a member of the board of the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, was 
married on Jan. 1 to Helen Hersey in St. 
John’s Protestant. Episcopal Cathedral, 
Denver, Col. Dean Hart of the Cathedral 
performed the ceremony. The _ bride- 
groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burnet Tuthill of New York City, 
and is a capable amateur flautist. After 
the wedding ceremony there was a recep- 
tion at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Hersey. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tuthill will live in this city. 








GARDEN APPEARS AS 
FARRAR DEPARTS 


Former Rejoins Chicago Opera in 
“Thais”—‘‘Carmen” Farrar’s 
Farewell Performance 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 1917, 


A* innovation which deserves special 
commendation is that adopted by 
the opera and concert managers of Chi- 
cago in eliminating all concerts and op- 
era on the holidays. That is, for the last 
two Sunday afternoons, neither Messrs. 
Wessels and Voegeli, nor F. Wight Neu- 
mann have called upon the community 
to attend any of their concerts or re- 
citals, not having scheduled any, and in 
the matter of grand opera, there was no 
matinée as in former years on Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Day, though in the 
evenings the usual subscription perform- 
ances were given. 

Christmas evening, Geraldine Farrar 
made her farewell appearance for the 


present season with our company in her 
realistic interpretation of Carmen, with 
Muratore, as Don José, one of his finest 
characterizations, and with Ethel Prind- 
ville, a Chicago soprano, who on this 
occasion made her operatic début here 
as Micaela. Miss Prindville’s gifts and 
accomplishments were somewhat dwarfed 
by the more routined and greater bril- 
liance of the work of. her associates, 
though a pleasing vocal method and a 
comely stage appearance were among 
her notable attributes. She suffered 
slightly through apparent nervousness. 
Dufranne, Journet, Pawloska, Nicolay, 
Daddi and Peterson completed the cast 
and Campanini conducted. 


Miss Garden’s Reappearance 


Mary Garden’s rentrée as a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association was 
made a momentous occasion Sunday eve- 
ning (New Year’s Eve), when she ap- 
peared for the first time in a couple of 
years in her familiar role of Thais in 
Massenet’s opera of that name. 

Somewhat more svelte (I believe that 
is the proper term), and with her old 
consummate mastery of stagecraft, sin- 
cerity of purpose and understanding of 
the subjugation of an audience, her very 
first entrance brought back the Mary 
Garden who has played such a_prom- 
inent part in the destinies of Chicago 
Opera, and she was given a great ova- 
tion at the close of every act. ; 

It is hardly necessary to go into 
minute details of Miss Garden’s singing 
and acting of the Alexandrian courtesan. 
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The réle was presented in the character- 
istic manner of this fine singing-actress. 
Cleofonte Campanini, who conducted, in- 
fused into this theatrical work that ele- 
ment of artistic worth which makes the 
opera one of the standard works of his 
repertory. Charles Dalmorés, in a new 
costume as Nicias, the voluptuary, was 
a worthy associate of Garden and Cam- 
panini, singing with fine tonal quality 
and acting with artistic skill. Dufranne’s 
Athanael belongs among this admirable 
French artist’s best réles, and Nicolay, 
Peterson and Pawloska, the last two 
especially, sang better than have other 
singers who have essayed these réles 
here. 

The repetition of Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
last Tuesday evening was most welcome. 
Under Director Campanini, this work 
sparkles; its production is one of the 
most notable of the season. Rimini was 
more at home in his réle of Falstaff, and 
the engaging humor of Rosa Raisa’s Mis- 
tress Ford, Myrna Sharlow’s naive im- 
personation, the unctuous reading by 
Mme. Claessens of Mrs. Quickly and 
Pawloska’s pretty and musically admir- 
able Mrs. Page were again in evidence. 

With ever increasing astonishment is 
the art of Amelita Galli-Curci, the ‘sen- 
sational coloratura soprano, observed by 
our Opera-goers. Not in many years has 
such a tumult been raised over an un- 
heralded and _ un-press-agented singer. 
Every role and every repetition of that 
role becomes impressed upon the oper- 
atic records of Chicago with indelible 
characters. Her repetition of Lucia 
Wednesday evening was on an artistic 
par with her former performances, and 
diminutive, indeed, seemed the rest of 
the cast in comparison. Sturani’s work 
alone, in conducting the opera, stood 
forth as above the ordinary. 


Mme. Edvina Indisposed 


Unfortunate conditions prevailed for 
the return of Mme. Edvina, the dramatic 
soprano, who made her re-entrée as a 
“guest” Thursday evening, as Marguer- 
ite in “Faust.” Suffering from a bad 
cold, Mme. Edvina, nevertheless, dis- 
closed artistic intelligence, genuine mu- 
sical style and a poetic conception. To 
Lucien Muratore went the credit of mak- 
ing the production noteworthy, for his 
singing and playing of the title réle are 
on the highest plane of operatic emi- 
nence. Journet, Maguenat and Moses re- 
appeared. 

The indisposition of Mme. Edvina oc- 
casioned the substitution of “La Travi- 
ata,” with Galli-Curci, for the announced 
single performance of “Louise” at the 
Saturday matinée, and thus Mme. Ed- 
vina, so Maestro Campanini informed 
me, will not be heard again this season 
with our opera. Perhaps the Charpen- 
tier opus will be incorporated in Mary 
Garden’s répertoire later in the season. 

Mme. Galli-Curci created her usual 
sensation with the singing of the “Ah, 
fors é lui” in the first act, the audience 
interrupting and applauding for several 
minutes before she was allowed to pro- 
ceed. Nadal and Polese repeated their 
roles of Germont, Jr. and Sr. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Gideons Give Boston a Holiday Program 


Boston, Dec. 30.—On Christmas Eve, 
in the lecture hall of the Public Library, 
Constance Ramsay and Henry Gideon 
gave a program of “Holiday Music in 
Many Lands.” Their program was made 
up of old French carols, German, Rus- 
sian and Jewish festival songs, New 
Year songs and English carols. To Mrs. 
Gideon’s singing of these Mr. Gideon fur- 
nished harpsichord accompaniment. A 
pretty and unconventional feature of the 
program was Mrs. Gideon’s request, be- 
fore the last English carol, that the au- 
dience rise and join her in singing it 
(“First Noél”). Fully half the audience 
responded. W. H. L. 


Chamber Music Course Given at 
Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 30.—A splen- 
did series of four chamber music concerts 
is in progress at the Kimball Hotel, in 
Springfield. The enterprise is directed 
by Julia C. Rogers. Three concerts have 
already been given with excellent results. 
On Oct. 28 Winifred Christie gave a 
piano recital; on Nov. 25 a concert was 
given by Henry Lichheim, violinist, and 
Sam Charles, pianist; on Dec..26 Joseph 
Keller, ‘cellist, appeared with Messrs. 
Eichheim and Charles. On Jan. 31 
Messrs. Eichheim, Ferir, Theodorowicz, 
Warnke and Gebhard are scheduled to 
appear. 
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IS IT FULFILLING ITS DUTY? 
The Music Teachers’ National Association has just 
ended its thirty-eighth annual convention in New York. 
Somewhat over 400 members are enrolled in this organ- 


ization. 


As a matter of fact, those sessions that wit- 


nessed the attendance of 200 in the chairs were rare. 
Granting for argument’s sake that each and every 
one of that 400 enrolled had been scrupulously faithful 





in the matter of attending the respective sessions, would 
that have comprised a representative showing for a na- 
tional association of music teachers engaged in its 
thirty-eighth reunion? There is not the slightest tinge 
of extravagance in stating that the occasion should 
have seen 4000 or more enthusiastic teachers of music 
on hand eager to assimilate stimulating mental material 
and fully alive to the force poised in any great group 
animated by common ideals. 

There is another count which tells heavily against 
the organization. It, too, is a crushing commentary 
upon the status which this aggregation of teachers oc- 
cupies. Eight speakers, four of them local musicians 
and educators, absented themselves from the sessions. 
Explanations for these absences were, when given at 
all, perfunctory; so that it must be deduced that the 
underlying causes were trifling. True, their papers 
were read; but one would have been inclined to the 
belief that any musician should have hastened to shelve 
routine matters and fasten upon the honor of address- 
ing in person a gathering bearing so grandiloquent a 
title as the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

A larger outlook, increased concentration of effort, 
tenacity of purpose, a liberal interfusion of young blood, 
more imposing numbers—these the organization needs 
direly. When they are gained, the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association will be vastly better equipped to en- 
act its rightful réle in the sphere of American music 
and will have some right to its name. 





EDUCATING OUR OPERA PUBLIC 


Now that Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” has re- 
ceived its premiére at the Metropolitan and is soon to be 
introduced by the Chicago company, there is timeliness 
in the article in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA captioned 
“Deplores Operatic Waste in Presentation of New 
Works.” The writer suggests some constructive re- 
forms in the way of a more scientific method of conduct 
ing the experiment of trying out an operatic novelty. 

First of all, he would have the public educated concern- 
ing the new work by intensive publicity begun longer in 
advance. Let us amplify one of his suggestions to read 
that the opera company should place in the hands of its 
subscribers a book describing the opera entertainingly, 
with perhaps a condensed thematic guide. Further, 
there is no reason why the management should not pro- 
vide its patrons with lecture-recitals on the season’s 
novelties, having the subject matter presented intimate- 
ly, as, for instance, Walter Damrosch acquaints the New 
York Symphony’s public with his programs through his 
symphonic talks. An example of the benefit of educa- 
tion in such a palatable form is seen in the wide re- 
sponse to the Hubbard-Gotthelf operalogues. 

The writer of the aforementioned article also suggests 
the acquaintance of the public with the new operas 
through the circulation of talking-machine records of 
the principal arias considerably in advance of the op- 
era’s coming. A corollary to this suggestion is the prop- 
osition that newspaper and magazine articles describing 
the approaching novelty be issued several months be- 
fore the premiére takes place—not immediately preced- 
ing the event.- “Francesca” was promised for produc- 
tion in America back in the season of 1914-15, and yet 
of those who heard it at the Metropolitan first night how 
many, except a few conscientious critics, had made 
themselves familiar with the nature of the work, save 
that it was based upon d’Annunzio’s tragedy ? 

The purpose of such reforms is to put the public in a 
position to form its own judgment as to the acceptance 
or rejection of the new opera, so that the decision will 
no longer lie with a few men who have based their con- 
clusions largely upon a hearing of the dress rehearsals. 
The carrying out of the above suggestions may be im- 
practicable, and the extra expenditure of money may 
seem unjustified. Would not such action, however, give 
the opera companies greater security against the contin- 
gency of having the chances of realizing on their invest- 
ment for novelties swept away by the snap judgment of 
a handful of critics? 

This is placing the question on a basis that is largely 
materialistic, yet there are possibilities for real altru- 
ism on the part of the operatic promoters. By educat- 
ing the public in this manner, they will in time convert 
this nation into a country of opera-lovers (such as we 
are not at present, considering the vicarious state of 
opera-giving here to-day). When the country is thus 
converted operatically, the educational campaign of the 
managers—begun in altruism—will result in material 
benefit to themselves. The operatic business will then 
stand upon a substantial footing, and will no longer be 
an artistic lottery, as we find it to-day—except in our 
one or two grand-opera strongholds. 





MAGAZINES FORCED TO INCREASE PRICES 
{From the New York Sun] 
The magazines as well as the newspapers have been 


hit hard by the immensely increased cost of white paper 
and other materials necessary to printing and art work. 





Announcement was made yesterday that many peri- 
odicals have been forced to raise their prices. 

. The Metropolitan will jump $1.50 to $2 a year, 
McClure’s from $1 to $1.50, Cosmopolitan from $1.65 
to $2.20, Nautilus from $1.10 to $1.60, Hearst’s from 
$1.65 to $2.20, Photoplay from $1 to $1.20, Journal of 
Education from $1.75 to $1.85, Outlook from $2.75 to 
$3.35. 

This is but a partial list of the magazines that have 
of necessity been compelled to increase their subscrip- 
tion price as well as the single issue price. Many of 
them have had at this time to renew their contracts for 
paper, and so were obliged to meet the extra expense 
in the only way possible. 

Nearly 100 newspapers in the United States have had 
to raise prices and have notified their readers that the 
increase will go into effect with the new year. 
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Pianists Lambert and Hofmann in 1887 


Alexander Lambert and Josef Hofmann had their pic- 
tures taken together nearly thirty years ago, in 1887, 
when the latter was first astonishing American concert- 
goers by his feats as a “prodigy” The two pianists 
have remained fast friends ever since. 


Matzenauer—Mme. Margaret Matzenauer’s little 
daughter, Adriana, has already achieved a répertoire of 
three little songs in German, two in English and one in 
Italian, which she sings to the accompaniment of her 
famous prima donna mother. The child is not yet three 
years old. 


Spalding—Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, will 
add to her répertoire two new songs by Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist, when she appears in San Fran- 
cisco on Jan. 20. These songs, “Sicilian Lullaby” and 
“Medieval Eventide Song,” were written by Mr. Spald- 
ing last summer from lyrics by the late Eugene Field. 


Miller—Christine Miller, the distinguished American 
contralto, is a firm believer in utilizing the musical 
ground work provided by the American church choir. 
She says that, given a musicianly and competent choir- 
master, the musical, moral, spiritual and physical train- 
ing obtained with a modern choir cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 


Case — Among the latest devotees to ice skating in 
New York is Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera House 
soprano, who is a regular visitor at the St. Nicholas 
Rink where she has gone under the tutelage of the same 
instructor who is teaching Margaret Illington, Grace 
George and Annette Kellerman. Miss Case expresses 
the ambition to waltz on skates to the accompaniment 
of the St. Nicholas rink’s orchestra. 


Frisch—Povla Frisch, the a ey has decided to re- 
main in America indefinitely. She is loyal to her native 
Denmark and to France, where she was educated, and 
which she now calls home, but she is also very fond of 
this country. She says that nowhere else in the worid 
has she found such attentive listeners as here, and that 
this, even more than applause, encourages the singer. 
Apropos of applause, Mme. Frisch believes that some 
day the custom will die out and that, when a climax is 
reached, the audience will sit in appréciative silence, 
which will mean more to the artist than the mere clap- 
ping of hands. 


: Brown—Edd Brown celebrated Christmas Eve by 
giving a recital-in the New York State Prison at Sing 
Sing. Mr. Brown, his accompanist, L. T. Gruenberg. 
and a party of friends were received by a committee of 
“trustees,” members of the entertainment committee of 
the Mutual Welfare League, and taken through the in- 
stitution before being escorted to the entertainment 
hall for the concert. Victor Kiizdé, a life-long friend of 
the violinist, introduced Mr. Brown and gave a few ex- 
planatory remarks about the compositions to be played. 
The priseners, more than 1200 of them, listened in ravt 
attention and burst into tumultuous applause at the end 
of each number. 
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HERE’S a_ suggestion for music 
5 critics in an article in the New 
York Herald of Dec. 24. It relates that 
New York’s theatrical managers are 
worried because the dramatic critics have 
lately been devoting so much space to 
criticising each other that the drama 
itself seems in danger of being neglected. 
Oh, how we wish that some of the music 
critics would stir up their turgid streams 
of words with some sharp personalities 
directed at their colleagues. Come on, 
brothers! Why not let up on the op- 
pressed artists for a while and prick the 
foibles of your fellow pen-jabbers? In- 
cidentally, it would relieve Point and 
Counterpoint of the duty of scolding you 
all so frequently. ad 

The trouble is, we fear, that the critics 
get along entirely too well together. 
‘this was demonstrated at the various 
festivities solemnizing the retirement of 
John Odell Hauser as assistant to Rich- 
ard Aldrich on the Times. At the “Au 
revoir” dinner to Mr. Hauser on Dec. 23 
at Bégue’s café, Fiank Warren, the 
assistant on the Worid, brought out 
some verses that set forth the humors of 
a music eritie’s life. They are fitted to 
the old tune, “Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been 
Thinking” from “A Trip to Chinatown. 
We quote three or four: 


Johnny Hauser’s gone and left us 
Off for Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Oh, my God,” cries old Dick Aldrich, 
“What will all our readers say? 


‘| had trained him in our lingo, 
He could pull nuance and verve, 

Knew the sense of tessitura, 
Fluent and melodic curve. 


“Had the ‘Times’ style to a system. 
Wrote in octaves, chords and thirds, 
Was a concert worth a column? 
He could fill it up with words. 


“He could eulogize Fritz Kreisler, 
Out of Spalding take a fall, 
Write of Kneisel or Flonzaley 
Without going to the hall.” 


* * * 


By the way, here’s a quip from the 
worthy Times: 


Either Ear Will Do 


“I want to buy a piece for my daugh- 
ter,” announced a woman, bustling into 
a local music store one day. 

“What grade? For how old a person? 
How advanced is your daughter?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Oh, Myrtle’s only fourteen, but she 
can play anything; no matter how hard it 
is, when once she gets it by the ear!” 


* * * 
Here follow bits from two club papers 
recently inaugurated. The riar’s 


Epistle relates that William Jerome, the 
writer of popular songs, was sent a tele- 
gram by a singer which read as follows: 
“Billy Jerome, Strand Saneng, New 
York City. Send me a song. If good, 
will send check.” This was Jerome’s re- 
ply: “Send me check. If good, will send 
song.” 
* ” * 

And the other, from -the Marcato 
Music-Lore of Clarksburg, W. Va., is to 
this effect: 


Miss Vocolo—‘‘I’m never happy unless I'm break- 


ing into song.” 
A real nice young man—‘“Why don’t you get the 
key and you won’t have to break in ?”’ 
e.€.¢6 


“T can’t just recall what 
a fugue is. Do you know?” 

Second Girl: “Certainly! It’s one of 
those horrible family quarrels that 
Southerners carry on through genera- 
tions.’—Boston Transcript. 
~ ** * 


In the latest of the clever advertising 
booklets issued by The Theater we find a 
little fable from which each of you may 
draw his own moral: 


A noted singer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company went into the court yard of an 
upper West Side apartment house recently 
anna sang a few arias from his favorite opera. 
He did so on a bet that he couldn’t earn two 
dollars a day by street singing. After his 
first selection, thirteen cents was thrown to 
him; after his second he picked up nine 
cents; after his third five cents; after his 
fourth and fifth nothing. If our mathematics 
do not fail us, he collected just twenty-seven 
cents. Of course he went no further and paid 


First Girl: 


the wager. But he learned a great lesson, let 
us hope, this star whose salary was over two 
thousand dollars a night at the Metropolitan. 
but who could earn but twenty-seven cents 
singing in a court yard! 


And the lesson, as The Theater sees it, 
is this: Everything needs to be 
“staged,” particularly ideas! 

For our part, we feel that if he sang 
as badly as some of the critics maintain 
is the rule at the Metropolitan, then, 
like Polyanna, he may be glad he wasn’t 
rewarded with a shower of boiling water. 

cK * 

One of these days some enterprising 
artist may follow the example of great 
business institutions and pass around 
suggestion slips at recitals, with the re- 

uest that a frank opinion be given on 
the printed sheet. We might then read 
some suggestions like this from concert 


patrons: 

..“*You have a charming voice, Miss 
but why, oh why, do you always open your 
mouth like a subway excavation?” 

“! liked your playing * * * why must 
you give us half a dozen of your own bore- 
some compositions, when one would b> 
plenty?” 

“You big, Impudent puppy! What rigtt 
have you to masquerade as a pianist? A'! 
you have is some finger skill, the rest of 
you Is nothing but conceit! Oh, but I'd like 
to shy a brick at you!” 





ss * * 


Angus MacDonall, thou are a trifle 
ressimistic. At least we judge so from 
thy cartoon in Life, captioned “Italy vs 
America: How They Spend Their 
Money.” 

The drawing, dear reader, shows a 
line of Italian working people forme | 
at the gallery entrance of an opera 
house, while America is represented by a 
lounger entering a door bearing the 
sign “Beer and Whiskey.” 

Now, Angus, do be fair to us. You, at 
least, might have shown a crowd of 
Americans around a “movie” box office. 
Don’t you know that in most of our 
States when one seeks a cheering bev- 
erage, he must needs go to some drug 
store, wink the other eye and ask for 
“cold tea?” 

* * * 

While on the subject of cartoonists, let 
us trust that les enfants terribles of the 
kindergarten piano class may not act 
upon a hint embodied in a sketch of 
Fontaine Fox in the New York Evening 
Sun and labelled “Ma _ Discovers 
William in the Midst of His Attempt to 
Break the Dread Monotony of the 
Finger Exercises.” William’s innova- 
tion is the balancing of a cane upon his 
nose as he pounds the keys. 

We hate to think what would happen 
if every “Peck’s Bad Boy” of the studio 
should retaliate thus for the forcing of 
piano lessons upon him. Unless he were 
a skilled juggler we fancy that the piano 
designers would have to start .experi- 
menting upon a cane-proof piano top. 


* * & 

A subscriber in Frankford, Ind., writes 
us that a charity concert was to be given 
in that town under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Mayor was 
to arrange for the program. When one 
of the singers inquired of him concern- 
ing the style of solo desired, she received 
this illuminating answer: “Oh, just 
sing some sheet music.” 

* 


See what the Wheeling Register has 
done to Mme. Matzenauer! Underneath 
a picture of the prima donna as Delilah 
it appended this caption: 


Mabel Brennan in “Is Any Girl Safe?" 
Court Theater, all this week. 
” +” + 
Here’s a novelty in concert giving. Be- 
fore Mme. Carreno started her recital 


program in Kansas City she heard 
sounds of music somewhere about the 
building. Upon her asking what it was, 
she was told: 

“That is a harpist amusing the audi- 
ence until you are ready to begin!” 

Ye gods! Popular music on the harp 
as a prelude to the “Appassionata” So- 
nata as played by the Valkyr of the 
Piano! 

* + * 

Another innovation is the recital of 
popular songs that Nora Bayes has been 
giving in New York. Said Heywood 

roun in the Tribune: 


When we received tickets for two hours of 
song by Nora Bayes at the Eltinge Theater 


our first thougut was that we ought to take 
them around to Mr. Krehbiel as soon as pos- 
sibie. - “This.”” we muttered to ourself, “is 
music, and he’ll be worried if he doesn’t get 
them.”’ 


But “the sacrifice was too much,” and 
as he relates, after hearing the recital: 


It turned out all right. The two hours of 
Nora Bayes in songs is not music at all. On 
the contrary, it’s a most enjoyable show. 


We thought of Mr. Broun’s mot when, 
on the evening following the afternoon 
when we heard Miss Bayes, we sat 
through a lifeless, colorless “high brow” 
recital, which may have been music, but 
was certainly not an “enjoyable show.” 


Here the audience could not do as Miss 
Bayes bid her hearers in her prologue: 


“Check your brains with your hats and coats; 


I will try to educate you down to me.” 


You artists-who are supposed to be 
educating us up, would that more of you 
had the vital quality that this chanteuse 
of popular songs puts into her work! S. 
Jay Kaufman of the Globe has christened 
her “the Guilbert of Broadway.” Well, 
there’s many a lieder singer who fails to 
tug at the heartstrings as she does in a 
simple little ditty of a European war 
bride, with the refrain, “I’m going to be 
brave, and I’m going to be true.” ’Tis a 
lesson in simplicity of expression. 





QUARTET BY BLOCH PROVES A MASTER WORK 





Flonzaleys Give Piece Its First 
Performance— The Writing 
of a True Genius 


For the purpose of bringing forward 
two new compositions, the Flonzaley 
Quartet gave a concert in A®olian Hall 
Outside of the subscription course on 
Friday evening of last week. These 
works—both in manuscript and both ded- 
icated to the Flonzaleys—were Ernest 
Bloch’s newly completed B Major Quar- 
tet and a Suite for two violins by Eman- 
uel Moor. To sweeten the possibly acrid 
favor of the proceedings and send the 
audience on its homeward way rejoicing 
the four artists concluded the session 
with Haydn’s G Major Quartet. 

Moor’s suite is unimportant, quite 
after the fashion of his other writings, 
though not entirely as vacuous and futile 
as some of them. Agreeable at best, it 
shows that indeterminateness of style, 
that want of salient ideas which always 


hold its composer to the earth-bound 
plane of mediocrity. Messrs. Betti and 
Pochon played it beautifully, with much 
warmth and sympathetic feeling. 

Muck better productions than Moor’s 
would, however, have suffered by com- 
ing straight on the heels of Mr. Bloch’s 
Quartet, the finest modern chamber work 
heard in New York in the last five years 
and the most striking since the elongated 
D Minor Quartet of Schénberg, which 
it far transcends in force of personal elo- 
quence, in sustained inwardness of ex- 
pression. Bloch must unhesitatingly be 
ranked as one of the few genuine creative 
powers in the world of music to-day— 
with souls of the stamp of Sibelius, to 
whose most characteristic work his bears 
no little spiritual affinity. His two short 
orchestral poems, “Hiver-Printemps,” 
wretchedly played as they lately were by 
a scratch orchestra, showed his mettle 
very impressively. Done by the Phil- 
harmonic or the New York Symphony 
they would be electrifying. The greatest 
living music critic, Romain Rolland, has 
heartily testified to the qualities of his 
symphony, which our conductors in their 
feverish search for novelties would do 
well to examine. 

The Quartet was finished since its 
composer’s arrival in America last sum- 
mer. In fact, the whole finale was writ- 
ten here and Mr. Bloch has admittedly 
let the rush and tumult of American life 
influence his thought. For each of the 
four movements he has supplied a pro- 
gram of subjective sentiment. The com- 
plete conception represents, in his own 
words, “the direct expression of my own 
feelings, of my own vision of the world; 
it is a part of my very life, a reflection 
of my joys and of my sufferings.” The 
first movement is a lament “of a truly 
Hebrew inspiration, a mingling of harsh- 
ness, passioned violence and grief.” The 
second “describes the view of human 
ugliness, the grimace of evil passions and 
the horrors of a hopeless struggle.” A 
pastoral third section represents a revery 
“in the midst of sublime nature. eternal- 
ly true and consoling,” while the finale, 
influenced by the vigor and turbulence 
of America, yields quickly to the 
vision of struggle and ends in pessimistic 
resignation. 

This is serious matter and the com- 
poser has set it forth with burning force 
of inner conviction and in mordant ac- 
cents that are never open to misconstruc- 
tion. The modernism of his idiom is the 
inevitable corollary of his ideas. Be- 
tween mood and expression there is per- 
fect conformity, absolute equipoise of 
means and end. The music shows an 
Orientalism of spirit that many (quite 
reasonably )associate with Russianism, 
for there is an admittedly Semitic leaven 
in much of the folk melody of Russia 
and hence in its most distinctive musical 
literature. And yet we found ourselves 
more than. once in the progress of Mr. 


Bloch’s Quartet thinking of the Fourth 
Symphony of Sibelius and of its peculiar 
impressionism. 

Mr. Bloch has not written what will 
move the average listener to a warmly 
sympathetic response. Most of the work 
tastes with the bitterness of wormwood. 
Dissonance smarts and grates. Rhythms, 
decisive and vital, cross and recross in 
combativeness and confusion. One feels 
at once the relentless logic of it all, the 
forceful grasp and power of musical syn- 
thesis. Here and there, the work suffers 
from the intensity of its creator’s feel- 
ings which cause him to vent them to 
the point of discursiveness. Picturesque 
and suggestive instrumental effects 
abound. Thrice happy is the brief infu- 
sion into the impersonal, solitary nature 
scene of the third movement of the hu- 
man element, typified by two folk-like 
themes, Russian in nature. There are 
numerous other felicities which cannot, 
for want of space, be designated at pres- 
ent. And one never obtains the idea (so 
often present in the Quartet of Schén- 
berg, for example) that the thoughts are 
unduly cramped and restricted in the 
frame of chamber music. 

The composition has, no doubt, the de- 
fects of its qualities. Its concatenated 
darkness and tragic conflict move one to 
wish, at times, for some slight augury of 
ultimate hope, for a gleam of redemptive 
sweetness and light. However, as a per- 
sonal document, an expression of indi- 
vidual viewpoint it convinces beyond ar- 
gument. One may not love it, but to 
deny it the fullest sum of respect is im- 
possible. 

The Flonzaleys performed their enor- 
mously difficult task in marvelous style 
and Mr. Bloch had every reason to feel 
measureless gratitude over the manner 
in which his thought was unfolded. The 
audience applauded very cordially and 
made the composer, who was in a box, 
bow his acknowledgment. a By Oe 





CLEVELAND TENOR’S DEBUT 





Elmer G. Hoelzle Aided Capably by 
Elena de Sayn 


ELMER G. HOELZLE, tenor, assisted by 
ELENA DE SAYN, violinist, recital, A€ol- 
lan Halil, evening, Dec. 28. Accompanist, 
Erno Rapee. The program: 


“Le Roi ad’Ys,” Lalo; “Madrigale del Renas- 
cimento,”_ Floridia; Mr. Hoelzle, “Spring- 
time of Love,” Foster; Hungarian eas. 
Korbay ; “Indian Serenade,” Kramer; “Singer 
of Songs,” Albero; “Autumn,” Salter; Mr. 
Hoelzle. Poem,” Chausson; Miss de Sayn, 
“One Year, Burletgh; “Reveille,’ Oliver: 
“Legacies,” Hill; “Wind and Lyre,” Rogers; 
“Invocation to Eros,” Kursteiner; Mr. Hoelzle. 
‘Spinning Song,’ Popper-Auer; “En bateau,’’ 
Debussy; ‘Scene _ bachique,” Enrico Bossi; 
Miss de Sayn. “The Morning Wind,” Brans- 
combe; “Thou Art Like Unto a _ Lovely 
Flower,” Wilson G. Smith; “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal,” Roger Quilter; “Thou Art 
Risen,” Coleridge-Taylor. 





This young tenor, who is from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presented a program rather 
unusual in the preponderance of songs in 
English. In the second group favorites 
with the audience were A. Walter 
Kramer’s new “Indian Serenade” and 
“Singer of Songs,” Albero. The Bur- 
leigh and Kiirsteiner songs were the most 
worthy in Mr. Hoelzle’s succeeding 
group. The final set of pieces was re- 
arranged to admit the familiar Quilter 
song and the number by one of the sing- 
er’s fellow  Clevelanders, Wilson G. 
Smith, while another Cleveland com- 
poser, James H. Rogers, was represented 
in the second group. Mr. Hoelzle’s sing- 
ing doubtless pleased those who care for 
a tenor voice extremely white in qual- 
ity. One or two of his high pianissimi 
fairly approximated a soprano tone. 

Miss de Sayn made a decidedly favor- 
able impression with her straightfor- 
ward, dignified playing. She was forced 
to add an extra after the miscellaneous 
group. 





John Byrne, baritone, former pupil of 
Frances Moses at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory, was soloist at the Christmas per- 
formance of the “Messiah” in Paris. 
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15,000 IN LINCOLN’S 
CIVIC HOLIDAY “SING” 


Carlos from Tower Greets Dawn 
of Christmas—‘‘Messiah”’ and 
‘‘Aida’’ Presented 





LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 26.—Lincoln’s 
fine community spirit has been greatly 
in evidence the past few days during the 
Christmas celebration. The first Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Christmas tree was 
a feature of the festival held on the 
campus on Saturday evening. Preced- 
ing this celebration, the splendid Univer- 
sity chorus of several hundred singers, 


under the direction of Mrs. Carrie B. 
Raymond, sang the “Messiah” in_ the 
Memorial Hall. The chorus was assisted 
by Annette Abbott, Mrs. Arthur Gutz- 
mer and Reuben Walt, soloists, and a 
small orchestra. The work of the chorus 
was strikingly well done. At the Christ- 
mas tree a thousand students sang 
carols, directed by Mrs. Raymond, and 
Dr. Winifred Hyde. ‘The words of the 
songs were thrown on a screen. 

The Lincoln Woman’s Club and the 
Matinée Musicale celebrated the season 
by giving programs of carols, Mae 
Pershing and Vera Upton being in 
charge. One of the most unusual of the 
church services was given by the vested 
choir of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
(Episcopal), which sang carols from 
the tower of the church at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, this being preceded by 
an organ recital in the church at 11.15 
p. m., played by Hazel Kinscella, organ- 
ist. 

A beautiful scenic effect, representing 
a mountain surmounted by a cathedral, 
was the background of the municipal 
Christmas celebration Christmas night 
in front of the State Capitol building. 
Four hundred Christmas trees were used 
in building the mountain and through 
these illuminated trees, on a winding 
pathway, a choir of vested singers and 
a group of shepherds passed on their 
way to the cathedral at the top, singing 
carols and later leading the audience of 
over 15,000 persons in the singing of old 
songs. The services were in charge of Dr. 
Fletcher Wharton; the musical features 
were in charge of Carl-Frederick Steck- 
elberg, and the planning and carrying 
out of the decorative features in charge 
of Dr. H. P. Wesseker and George Fa- 
well, Jr. 

“Aida” was given at the Oliver The- 


Loraine 
Wyman 
Howard 


Brockway 


present the 


“‘T onesome Tunes” 


A rare collection of folk songs gleaned 
on a three-hundred-mile tramp through the 
Kentucky Mountains. 
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ater, under the direction of the Le Baron- 
Wheatley studios. Louise Le Baron as 
Amneris scored heavily. Walter Wheat- 
ly was a convincing Rhadames. With 
the exception of Ottley Cranston, who 
came to Lincoln for the event, the other 
soloists and chorus singers, nearly one 
hundred in number, were chosen from 
among Lincoln’s well-known singers, and 
all the training for the opera had been 
done by Miss Le Baron and Mr. Wheat- 
ley. Mrs. Raymond Murray as Aida 
won richly deserved applause, and fur- 
ther successes were won by Margaret 
Perry as the Priestess, Dr. D. L. Red- 
fern the High Priest and Norman Cur- 
tice as the King.~ The singing of the 
women’s chorus and the work of the bal- 
let, under the direction of Charlotte 
Whedon, were unusually fine features of 
the evening’s offerings. The singers 
were supported by an orchestra of twenty 
pieces, directed by Mrs. Carrie B. Ray- 
mond. 

The same artists expect to present “II 
Trovatore” and “Mignon” later in the 
season, the financial success of the under- 
taking being secured by subscription. 

G. K. 





GOLDMARK’S TRIO HEARD 





Composer Hears Tollefsen Ensemble 
Play His New Work 


Under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club, at 
the Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on Dec. 29, the Tollefsen Trio gave 
a program of exceptional interest. 

Rubin Goldmark’s D Major Trio com- 
manded greatest attention, and the com- 
poser, who was present, bowed his ac- 
knowledgement of the cordial reception 
that was given his work. The Tollef- 
sens played it spiendidly. 

Willem Durieux, ’cellist of the trio, 
together with Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
its pianist, played Boéllmann’s Varia- 
tions in excellent style. The Arensky 
Trio closed the program, and the Tol- 
lefsens were obliged to play an encore. 





John Powell Makes His First Tour in 
Western Canada 


John Powell, who has been spending 
the holidays at his home in Richmond, 
Va., will proceed direct from the South 
to Canada, as his first recital of the new 
year will be given for the members of 
the Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on Monday, Jan. 8. This will 
be the first of a series of appearances 
which Mr. Powell will make in western 
Canada, where he will be heard for the 
first time on this tour. With Emma Rob- 
erts, contralto, he will give joint recitals 
in Regina and Edmonton. He will also 
give a piano recital under the auspices 
of the Music Department of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta during his stay in Ed- 
monton, and has also been engaged for 
concerts in cities in the Pacific Coast 
States. 





Seagle Offers Novelties in Recital 


_ Oscar Seagle will give several novel- 
ties in his New York recital at Aolian 
Hall on Jan. 11. These will include 
“Sainte Dorothee” by Fourdrain, “The 
Ash Grove,” an old Welsh air; Richard 
Hageman’s “May Night” and Horsman’s 
“The Joyous Wanderer.” 





Victor Herbert’s new composition, “The 
Finest,” was heard for the first time on 
Dec. 7, in the Harlem River Casino, New 
York, at the tenth annual concert of the 
Police Band. 
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CARL VENTH OFFERS 
OWN COMPOSITIONS 


New Sonata on Program Given by 
Composer, Epstein, Roentgen 
and Cassell 





Compositions by Carl Venth made up 
the program heard at the MacDowell 
Club of New York on the evening of 
Dec. 27. Mr. Venth, himself a violinist, 
presented with Richard Epstein, pianist, 
his own violin Sonata in D Minor. The 
work is well constructed and shows an 
intimate knowledge of the instruments 
employed. It is thoroughly Griegian in 
feeling, approximating the northern 
master’s idiom quite frequently. 

The violin sonata was composed in 
1907. A much more recent specimen of 
Mr. Venth’s music was provided by his 


Sonata “Appassionata,” a piano work 
dated 1916. It was played finely by Mar- 
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WHO IS MEETING WITH GREAT SUCCESS THIS SEASON 
WITH THE 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Address: CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


garet Cassell. From Norway to France 
seems to have been the spiritual step 
taken by Mr. Venth, for this sonata, 
rugged and clangorous as it often sounds, 
is tinged by the spirit of Debussy and 
his clan. Like the violin sonata, it was 
demonstratively applauded. 

The final number, a Trio in F Sharp 
Minor, was played by Messrs. Venth and 
Epstein, with Engelbert Roentgen, the 
Dutch ’cellist. It was composed at Odda, 
Norway, in 1905. The four movements 
bear such descriptive titles as “The 
Glacier,” ‘The Fjord on a Sunday Morn 
ing,” “The Waterfall” and “Village Fes- 
tivul.” Again Grieg is vividly recalled, 
although this time the resemblance is 
more relevant. 

The work is clever and contains a good 
deal of ingratiating and nicely designed 
melody. The figuration is ingenious and 
the harmonies are frequently rich. It 
was artistically played. B. R. 





Thuel Burnham, the pianist, gave a 
recital in the Hotel Bancroft, Saginaw. 
Mich., recently, closing the series of 
Friday evening concerts under direction 
of Mrs. T. M. Warren and L. F. Olp. 
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Leading Baritone, Chicago and Boston Grand Opera Companies 
AS ZURGA IN “PECHEURS DE PERLES” 

Graham Marr, the baritone, captivated all and was the hero of the evening. He has 
a powerful voice of wide range, rare histrionic ability and is always sure of himself. He 
sang magnificently and his acting was on a high level of excellence.—The Pittsburgh 

‘ Dispatch, November 30, 1916. ; 

. _ Graham Marr, who completed the quartet of principals, strengthened the favorab!e 
impression he made during the engagement of the Boston Opera Company last January. 
He is one of the most satisfactory baritones, vocally and histrionically, to be found on 
the operatic stage today.—-The Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 29, 1916. 

The baritone, Graham Marr, showed excellent qualities. His tones were rich, and his 
sense of dramatic values, in acting as well as in singing, was very good.—The Pittsburgh 
Giazette-Times, November 30, 1916. 

AS LESCAUT IN “MANON” (MASSENET) 

That capable singer and actor, Graham Marr, was the Lescaut.-—The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, December 5, 1916. 

Graham Marr, as Lescaut, considerably increased the favorable impressions he left by 
his previous performance.—-The Cleveland News, December 5, 1916. 

Concerning Graham Marr’s singing, I have already expressed my admiration, and as 
Lescaut, he added to the artistic value of the occasion.—-The Cleveland Press, December 
5, 1916. 








Just Engaged asLeading Baritone ofthe Boston-National Grand Opera Co. 


Management, Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Aver.ue, New York City 
. Sings Exclusively for COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
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GANZ SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 





A Well Given Holiday Program 
—Choral Productions of 
Commendable Quality 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 1917. 


HE regular concerts of the Chicago 
s Symphony Orchestra last week, un- 
der the direction of Frederick Stock, 
brought forth as soloist, after an ab- 
sence of two seasons, Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist. In the Beethoven E Flat Con- 
certo, for piano and orchestra, Mr. Ganz 
gave a performance which was virile and 
technically clean and which had a big 
sweep. His playing has mellowed and 
is of noble character and dignified. 


Berlioz’s Overture to his spectacular 
opera, “Benvenuto Cellini,” was taken at 
a brisk tempo by Mr. Stock and made a 
rousing opening number. It is strange 
that this opera is not revived. The 
Tschaikowsky Symphony, No. 5, was the 
big work of the concert and received a 
fine reading. 

The fourth of the “popular” concerts 
by the Symphony Orchestra Thursday 
evening brought another record-breaking 
audience. The program was made in 
characteristic style by Mr. Stock and 
played in brilliant fashion. Of especial 
merit was the performance of the “Han- 
sel und Gretel’ Prelude, by Humper- 
dinck; the Svendsen Scherzo and the 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, 
with Stock’s modernized orchestration, 
which improves the number materially. 
Other pieces were the Largo from the 
“New World” Symphony by Dvorak, the 
“Nut Cracker” Suite by Tschaikowsky, 
‘May Blossoms,” Hubay; “Water Lily,” 
MacDowell, arranged by Stock, and the 





Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

The regular Christmas production of 
Handel’s “Messiah” by the Apollo Mu- 
sical Club, under the direction of Har- 
rison M. Wild, last Friday evening at 
the Auditorium, was one of the best we 
have heard here in the history of that 
time-honored institution. The large 
choral body sang with fresher tone, with 
finer shading and clearer diction than we 
have ever heard from them. 

The soloists were experienced oratorio 
singers and included Christine Miller, 
contralto, and Theo Karle, tenor, who 
easily captured the honors of the eve- 
ning. Miss Miller especially sang her 
music with great charm of voice and with 
genuine reverential warmth and dignity. 
Mr. Karle’s voice is a fine organ of 
wide range. William Glenn, basso, found 
some of the music a little too low for 
him, though he showed commendable in- 
terpretative qualities, and Anita Rio, the 
soprano, has a voice which at times 
sounded somewhat light for her music. 
She has a good style, however, and knows 
her score thoroughly and sang many of 
the solos with evident enthusiasm. The 
oratorio was given an exemplary reading 
by Mr. Wild, assisted by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Edgar A. Nel- 
son, organist. 

The Swedish Choral Club, an organ- 
ization of some 150 mixed voices, under 
the direction of Edgar A. Nelson, pre- 
sented at Orchestra Hall, Wednesday 
evening, two compositions for chorus and 
solo voices, assisted by fifty members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Harry 
T. Carlson, organist; Esther Nelson, so- 
prano; Esther Pearson, soprano; Hazel 


Huntley, contralto; John B. Miller, 
tenor, and Joel Mossberg, baritone. 
Saint-Saéns’s “Christmas” Oratorio, 


which is comparatively new to Chicago, 
and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
proved good material for the club to 





show its tonal balance and for the solo. 
ists, especially John Miller and the 
Misses Huntley and Nelson, to display 
their musical worth. Mr. Nelson knows 
the art of conducting thoroughly. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





NEW SOPRANO IN FIELD 





Mrs. 


Neira Riegger to Be Heard in 
Concerts Here 





Photo by E. F. Foley, N. \ 
Neira Riegger, Soprano 


A young artist who has taken her 
place in New York musical circles is 
Mrs. Neira Riegger, a member of the 
quartet at the Hamilton Grange Dutch 
Reformed Church. Mrs. Riegger began 
her professional career as Neira Coffen. 
Her marriage to Harold Riegger was the 
result of a romance at Cornell Univer- 





ce 


Thorough, Profound Musicianship. 


Of Arthur Shattuck’s’ interesting 
program at the Illinois Theater, | was 
able to hear only the first group, 
three Bach preludes and fugues from 
the ‘‘well-tempered clavichord” and 
the Bach-d’Albert toccata in F major. 
Shattuck’s work is well known in Chi- 
cago. Yesterday he demonstrated 
anew his qualities of thorough, pro- 
found musicianship and the _ excel- 
lence and reliability of his technic. 
Sincerity and refinement are a sine 
qua non in the interpretation of Bach 
and Mr. Shattuck lacks neither of 
these. His delicate pianissimo does 
not prevent him from achieving a big, 
resonant fortissimo—achieving it with- 
out pounding, be it said. After the 
Bach group Mr. Shattuck was repeat- 
edly recalled by the enthusiasm of the 
audience. It was with real regret that 
| was forced to leave to hear another 
recitalist.—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American. 


i Has Both the Fingers and the 
Spirit for Bach. 


At the Illinois Theater Arthur Shat- 
tuck gave a plano recital which opened 





A COMPLETE 


SHATTUCK in his CHICAGO RECITAL | 


| Margaret Rice, 





“The Critica Said: 


with some delightful Bach playing. it 
was clear in thought and clean in exe- 
cution, with noes of dull formality, 
but sounding fresh, as though the 
artist really felt the beauty of the 
music. There is nothing more satis- 
fying in music than a bit of Bach 
when the artist has both the fingers 
and the spirit of the thing. Mr. Shat- 
tuck began the musical day for us 
most agreeably, and sent us away on 
our rounds in excellent humor.— 
lena Hackett, Chicago Evening 
ost. 


Does More Than Tickle Public Ear. 


Arthur Shattuck, who presented a 
recital of piano compositions in the 
Illinois Theater yesterday, gathered 
to that place an audience which was 
enthusiastic in the reception of his 
art. This pianist is one who is en- 
titled to the respect of the earnest 
connoisseur. Mr. Shattuck has played 
here before—twice with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra—and each time 
his performance has resulted in more 
than a mere pimgecie: of the public ear. 
Clearly he is an artist with high ideals 
and serious intentions, one who is able 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Secretary 





325 Oakland Ave, Milwaukee 


to instruct as well as to charm. At 
this recital he offered three of the 
preiudes and fugues by Bach and an 
arrangement of the same master’s F 
Major toccata which had been made 
by d’Albert. These were excellently 
performed, not alone with the clarity 
of execution which they demand, but 
with the poetry of style which may 
belong to a fugue as well as to a 
nocturne. The recitalist further made 
a most admirable impression in Liszt’s 
B Minor sonata.—Felix Borowski, Chi- 
cago Herald. 


Mr. Shattuck’s playing of Bach 
wasclean, bright and manly.—Fred 
Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 


Only the first group of Arthur Shat- 
tuck’s piano recital could be heard 
yesterday afternoon. This was drawn 
from the works of Bach, three pre- 
ludes and fugues and the d’Albert ar- 
rangement of the F Major totcata. 
Shattuck played them as a well-tem- 
pered pianist should, with breadth, 
clear tone, and with the themes of the 
fugues always admirably emphasized. 
it was very fine Bach playing-—-Ge- 
ward Moore, Chicago Dally Journal. 





| SHATTUCK in New York, at Aeolian Hall, on Monday aft’n, Jan. 8th | 























sity, when she was a member of the stu- 
dent body and Mr. Riegger was one of 
the assistant professors. For three years 
the soprano was soloist in Professor 
Dunn’s choir and her future husband 
was a member of the Cornell orchestra 
and prominently connected with the mu- 
sical life of the university. 

Mrs. Riegger, who has a soprano voice 
of beautiful quality, is under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. She will 
be heard in a number of recitals and 
concerts during the balance of the sea- 
son. 


SOPRANO’S NEWARK DEBUT 





Florence Seligmann Displays Insight and 
a Good Voice in Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 21.—At Wallace 
Hall Florence Seligmann, a young New 
York soprano, gave a recital last eve- 
ning, accompanied at the piano by Rich- 
ard Hageman, one of the Metropolitan 
Opera House conductors. 

The occasion was Miss Seligmann’s 
first appearance in Newark. She dis- 
closed ability in her work, giving evi- 
dence of an understanding of the music, 
good training and intelligence in the 
delivery of her songs. Her voice is of 
excellent quality and, although there 
were times when she did not realize her 
intentions to the fullest effect, she man- 
aged to give the program in a manner 
that gave her hearers real pleasure. 
There were old airs of Horn and Pergo- 
lesi, German songs of Brahms, Grieg, 
Hildach, Wolf and La Forge, a French 
group by Fauré, Hahn, Delbriick, De- 
bussy and Georges and an American set 
by Clough-Leighter, Coombs, Campbell- 
Tipton, La Forge and James H. Rogers. 
Mr. Hageman played the accompani- 
ments in a distinguished manner. 





HARVEY HINDERMYER SCORES 





Tenor’s Recital in Williamsport, Pa., Up 
to Highest Standard 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Dec. 21.—Harvey 
Hindermyer, the New York tenor, gave a 
song recital before the Clio Club yester- 
day that ranks with the best that have 
been offered in this city. The day was 
in charge of Mrs. Theodora A. Thomson 
and a worthy program was presented by 
the singer. Roscoe Huff, pianist, who 
provided worthy accompaniments for 
Mr. Hindermyer, opened the program 
with a fine performance of Chopin’s C 
Sharp Minor Polonaise. 

In only one instance did Mr. Hinder- 
myer sing an operatic excerpt. This, the 
““M’appari” air from “Martha,” he sang 
with warmth and feeling and was re- 
warded with an ovation. There was a 
Handel air, songs by Jensen, Schumann, 
Sibella, Rubinstein and a wide variety 
of American composers. Among the lat- 
ter were represented Cadman, Cowles, 
Stickles, Warford, Kramer, Gilberté, 
Burleigh, Turner-Maley, Ward-Stephens 
and Foster. Of interest to the audience 
was the fact that Mr. Hindermyer re- 
lated that he knew personally practically 
all of the above named American com- 
posers. He sang their songs with an 
urtistic appreciation of their meaning. 





A Maud Powell “Record Program” 


A program made up entirely of num- 
bers represented on her list of Victor 
talking-machine records will be given by 
Maud Powell, the violinist, assisted by 
Arthur Loesser, pianist; Harry Gilbert, 
organist, and Joseph Vito, harpist, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, Jan. 8. 

This innovation will enable the own- 
ers of these records to hear them played 
direct by the artist. The selection of 
numbers for the program, which con- 
tains such pieces as the De Bériot Con- 
certo No. 7 in G Major in three move- 
ments, a group of eighteenth century 
compositions and two groups of contem- 
poraneous numbers, shows how rich is 
the talking-machine répertoire and how 
well balanced a recital may be given 
from records alone. 
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LONDON HEARS MUSIC FROM GLINKA’S OPERA 


A Novelty for Concert-goers to Be Followed by a Complete Production of the Work—Jeanne Brola Sings 
‘““Tosca”—A New Choral Piece by Sir Hubert Parry—Three Months of Opera in English for 


Liverpool 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Dec. 16, 1916. 


-* the third -concert of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, Sir Thomas 
Beecham elected to give excerpts from 
Glinka’s early opera, “The Life of the 
Czar,” which he promises to mount 
shortly at the Aldwych Theater. The 
music was entirely new to the concert 
room and proved to be something of a 
disappointment to most, who expected 
ultra-Russianisms and clashing har- 
monies. Still it is an earnest work with 
broadly painted pictures and rugged mel- 
odies, which were excellently sung by 
Miriam Licette, Frederick Blamey and 
Frederick Ranalow. Special praise is 
due to Mme. Licette, for at the last mo- 
ment she took Mignon Nevada’s place 





DORA 


DE PHILLIPPE 


Soprano 
SECOND SEASON WITH:& 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 





@ Matzene 


Great success as ‘Gretel’ (Haensel 
and Gretel) added to her former 
successes as 


“Madame Butterfly” 

- “Secret of Suzanne” 
“‘Nedda”’ in “Pagliacci’”’ 
*“‘Musette” in “Boheme” 


and now as “Antonia” in ‘‘Tales of 
Hoffman.”’ 


*‘Miss De Phillippe easily took the 
singing honors as ‘Antonia’.”’-— 


Chicago Tribune, Dec. 14, 1916. 


“Miss De Phillippe lent a delicate 
attraction to Antonia.""—Chicago 


Daily News, Dec. 14, 1916. 


“Dora De Phillippe—the ‘Antonia’ 
of the third act—gave by all odds 
the best singing she has done here.” 


—Chicago Daily Journal, Dec. I1, 
1916. 
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and almost read her réle for the first 
time on the platform. 


Another interesting item was four 
Danish sketches for orchestra called 
“Palsgaard,” by our excellent basso, 


Frederick Austin—fine short pieces 
starting with the dance of youth and 
passing through adventure to the re- 
flective quiet of old age. This is a vivid 


work of real value and great promise for 
its composer’s future. For the rest Mo- 
zart’s “Impresario” Overture, César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and 
three Debussy Nocturnes were all very 
welcome, especially as conducted by Sir 
Thomas and played by his wonderful 
orchestra. 

At the opera we have had a week of 
familiar favorites and a_ revival of 
“Tosca” with Jeanne Brola in the title 
role. Both in her acting and singing 
that versatile artist excelled herself; ict 
is one of the réles in which she revels. 
Frederick Blamey was a fine Cavara 
dossi, Frederick Austin a good Scarpia 
and Frederick Ranalow the cleverest of 
Sacristans. 

Olga Haley, the owner of a sympa- 
thetic and beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, 
created an almost electrical effect at her 
first recital. Added to her vocal gifts, 
she has the charm of youth and beauty. 

Eugene Goossens, one of our best con- 
ductors, who is with the Beecham Opera 
Company, has been paying a _ hurried 
visit to the French capital to conduct a 
performance by the Canadian Massed 
Bands at the T'rocadéro and the Opéra. 


Royal Academy Performances 


The Royal Academy of Music has been 
busy this week with Christmas perform- 
ances, operatic, dramatic and concert. 
tor the former Frederick Corder had 
composed a delightful operetta in one 
act and three scenes called “Margaret”’ 
and adapted from Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Blind Girl of Casel Cuille.” Mar- 
yaret is a very grateful part and was 
well played and sung by a student called 
Carmen Judah. Jane is a réle in which 
any contralto should revel. The chor- 
uses were good and the village dances 
pretty. Mr. Corder was enthusiastically 
applauded and we can only hope that 
further use may be made of this delight- 
ful and musicianly little work. 

The R. A. M. , in the Queen’s 
Hall not only equalled its excellent pre- 
cursors, but excelled them in that there 
was not a dull moment. The duet from 
“Butterfly” (Act. I) was beautifully 
sung by Eleanor Evans and Gerald Har- 
ris—the latter wounded and just back 
from the front—and Rachmaninoff’s 
Finale from Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
for piano, was well played by Egerton 
Tidmarah. The princians Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and his able staff may well 
be proud of their attainments. There is 
an excellent orchestra—all girls. 

Joseph Hollman, the world famed ’cell- 
ist, is now playing at the Coliseum and 
the Dutch player’s fingers have lost noth- 
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ing of their cunning or his bowing any of 
its depth or breadth. He had a very 
warm welcome. 

Marion Keighley Snowden is a young 
pianist of power and personality, who 
went successfully through a most exact- 
ing program at her first appearance in 
#£olhian Hall. 


Concert of Jewish Music 


It was a happy idea of Gertrude 
Azular to give a concert at the Ritz 
Hotel entirely devoted to Jewish music. 
Jewish folk and Hebrew Yemenits songs 
were interesting as excellently sung by 
Cantor de Guzman. Then we had airs 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Meyer- 
beer’s “Robert le Diable” and “Les Hu- 
guenots” and Halévy’s “La Juive,” de- 
lightfully sung by Desirée Ellinger (of 
the Beecham company), Mabel Corran, 
Albert Bradhurst and Pilip Ritte. 

The London School of Opera, under 
Herman Grunebaum and T. C. Fairbairn, 
is much to be congratulated on its re- 
cent performance in Wellington Hall, St. 
John’s Wood, of Mr. von Holst’s “Savi- 
iri” and Joseph Holbrooke’s “Pierrot and 
Pierrette.” Mabel Corran sang the title 
réle in the former opera and made a 
great success and George Pawle and 
Harrison Cook did well in the male parts. 
Miss Travers made a delightful Pierrette 
and Charles Victor a fine and pathetic 
Pierrot. With such a school to draw 
from and such able acting, there should 
be no lack of artists for native opera. 

Sextia Aude, who made her debut at 
Steinway Hall the other afternoon, is 
a singer of more than ordinary charm. 


Memorial to Naval Men 


The Bach Choir, under its able con- 
ductor, Dr. H. P. Allen, has just given 
a big War Memorial Concert in the 
Queen’s Hall, which was of the greatest 
interest and value. It was designed to 
“Commemorate the Officers and Men of 
His Majesty’s Fleet and of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Who Have Fallen in the 
War.” The program was purely British 
(Stanford, Parry and Vaughan-Wil- 
liams) and the soloists were Mildred 
Walker—a fine soprano—Frederick Ran- 
alow and Plunket Greene, both well 
known to all lovers of good singing. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s work, “The Chivalry of 
the Sea,” was the novelty; it has dignity 
and deep feeling and the composer re- 
ceived great applause. Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams’s “Sea Symphony” is a work 
which enriches British musical litera- 
ture. Sir Charles Stanford’s cheery 
“Songs of the Sea” were splendidly sung 
by Plunket Greene. 





Easthorpe Martin is a welcome addi- 
tion te the ranks of English song-writers 
and “The Love Spell,” his new song 
cycle, shows him at his best. It was ar- 
tistically sung by Olga Haley to the ac- 
companiment of the composer. “The 
Harp of the Woodland”—with organ ob- 
bligato—is a gem and the last, “The Cup 
of Life,” strikingly original. The lyrics 
are by Helen Taylor. 

“Bluebell in Fairyland,” that ever- 
green Christmas musical play, has been 
revived at the Prince’s Theater. Neither 
the piece nor the players, Ellaline Ter- 
riss and Seymour Hicks, seem to have 
aged a day since its production at the 
Vaudeville Theater well over a decade 
ago. Next comes “When the Rainbow 
Ends,” then “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Peter Pan,” all with new musica! 
clothes, and then, on the 23d, “Young 
England,” the Drake light opera, which 
Captain Hood has fashioned for the mu- 
sic of G. H. Clutsam and Hubert Bath. 

On Boxing Day the Harrison-Frewin 
Opera Company will start a_ three 
months’ season of grand opera in Eng- 
lish at the Shakespeare Theater, Liver- 
pool, under the management of H. B. 
Phillips. There will be a strong cast 
of singers and a fully equipped chorus 
and orchestra, under the direction of 
Julian Clifford, Hubert Bath and Har- 
rison-Frewin. The chief Butterfly will 
be Jeanne Brola, the Mimi, Nora d’Argel, 
and the Carmen, Christine Oliver, while 
John Harrison will be the Faust, Walter 
Hyde the Don José and Lewys James 
again Rigoletto. HELEN THIMM. 





Philadelphia’s Small Patronage of Opera 


Philadelphia boasts of being one of the 
music centers of the country. Each year 
it subscribes to and gives large audiences 
to at least a dozen grand opera perform- 
ances by the Metropolitan Company. But 
Philadelphia has no time for any other 
thing operatic. The critic of the Phila. 
delphia Press went to the man in the box 
office. He had an explanation. “Look 
at the ticket sale,” he said. “First opera 
‘Andrea Chenier,’ a novelty; audience 
small. Second opera, ‘Iris,’ another nov- 
elty; audience smaller. Third opera, 
‘Love of Three Kings,’ another new one; 
audience smallest. Now look at the ad- 
vance sale for ‘Faust,’ an old standby; 
— good. What’s the answer? They 
ike the old chestnuts. They won’t buy 
the new ones. They are like the old 
farmer who always went to see ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ because it is such a com- 
fort to know in advance what the actors 
are going to say.” The critic then went 
to the head usher. She said quite con- 
fidently that the trouble is that “society” 
won’t come. “And grand opera is noth. 
ing without its social side.” 





Owing to the success of Charles W. 
Clark’s recent New York recital, Haen- 
sel & Jones will present the baritone in 
three recitals in AZolian Hall next fall. 


Season 1917-18 
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EDUCATORS DISCUSS TIMELY PLANS 
FOR BETTERING SYSTEMS OF STUDY 


Prominent Musicians Speak on Topics of Import Before the Thirty- 
eighth Meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
in New York—Community Singing, Public School Methods, 
Standardization and High School Credits Among Subjects 


Presented 


HE thirty-eighth annual meeting of 

the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation opened at Rumford Hall, New 
York, on the forenoon of Wednesday, 
Dec. 27, and closed Friday evening, Dec. 
99. It was announced that about 400 
members, representing twenty-five states, 
were enrolled, this being considered by 
the officers as an unusually good attend- 
ance. Some came from as far west as 
California. The sessions were crammed 
with matters of interest, stress being 
placed upon questions of genuine import. 
In this connection may be cited the con- 
ferences on community music, public 
school music, standardization, American 
music and the history of music and li- 


braries. 

President J. Lawrence Erb’s address, 
“The Musician and the Community,” was 
succeeded by a paper by Frank Wright 
on “The Value of Examinations.” On 
its heels came Carl W. Grimm’s disserta- 


tion, “The Realm of Scales,” in which it 
developed that there are to be found 382 
separate and distinct scales in the key 
of C alone. The outstanding event of 
the morning was Walter Damrosch’s 
strikingly interesting talk on “Symphony 
Concerts for Children and Young Peo- 
ple.” The conductor of the New York 
Symphony explained how he makes the 
music of the masters a living, eloquent 
force for the ae folk... Mr. Damrosch 
in the course of his remarks aimed a 
good-natured shaft at New Englanders. 
He said: “In New England I have no- 
ticed a prevalent idea that the apprecia- 
tion of music is a kind of mental exer- 
cise to be undergone with becoming grav- 
ity and no trace of smiles. But much 
of Beethoven’s music is intended to inter- 
pret laughter. Children understand this, 
and, feeling at home in their native ele- 
ment of play, a bond of sympathy is at 
once established between them and the 
great composer. 


Damrosch on War and Music 


“The people of all nations should be 
taught to love and understand music,” 
Mr. Damrosch concluded. “Art flowers 
best in international soil, and when peo- 
ple love the same thing a bond is created 
between them which will sometimes re- 
strain them from fighting. I believe that 


music alone may be largely influential 
in the establishment of a world-wide 
peace.” Mr. Damrosch was applauded 
with great heartiness. 

The Wednesday afternoon _ session 
opened with Amy Graham’s paper, 
“Music as a Fundamental of Education.” 
The first conference on the program suc- 
ceeded it. “The History of Music and 
Libraries” had an able and authorita- 
tive exponent in O. G. Sonneck, head of 
the music department of the Library of 
Congress at Washington. Mr. Sonneck’s 
lengthy and well-knit paper was called 
“The History of Music in America—A 
Few Suggestions.” Mr. Sonneck touched 
upon a good many phases of this ques- 
tion, stressing particularly the superfi- 
ciality, lack of exhaustiveness and inac- 
curacy to be noted in the existing his- 
tories on this subject. He made a plea 
for earnest and intelligent bibliographi- 
cal work and censured the present li- 
brary policy, under which, he declared, 
there is no opportunity for valuable re- 
search work. The history of music in 
this country is not unworthy of consider- 
ation if its recorder be animated by a 
spirit of research devoid of mercenary 
motives, he declared. 


Music Journals as Historians 


Mr. Sonneck paid a tribute to musical 
magazines and papers by his remarks 
to the effect that they will prove of ma- 
terial value to the future historian of 
American music. “They serve to mirror 
the regular happenings in our musical 
life, and provide, moreover, a legitimate 
medium for publicity,” said Mr. Sonneck. 
He recommended research on some such 
question as “Music in Our Colleges.” 
“At present,” remarked the speaker, “the 
history of music,in this country still 
hangs in the air.” Right after Mr. Son- 
neck finished was heard the statement 
of tentative plans of the committee on 
the history of music and libraries. It 
was proposed that no history course in 
any public school should omit the names 
of the great composers; that Beethoven’s 
name should be accorded equal respect 
with Shakespeare’s in the schools, and 
that the teaching of musical history 
should not be attempted without the use 
of musical illustrations. 

The next conference was given over 
to American music, under the chairman- 
ship of Francis L. York. “The Ameri- 
can Singing Teacher” was the caption 
of the opening paper, offered by Herbert 
W.Greene. The latter traced the growth 
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of the American vocal teacher and point- 
ed out the flaws inherent in the govern- 
mental protection and control of vocal 
teaching in France and England. Mr. 
Greene advocated a post-graduate de- 
partment for singing in colleges. 

Calvin B. Cady was scheduled for an 
address on “Piano Playing and Piano 
Teaching in America,” but was not in 
the city and his talk was omitted. Peter 
C. Lutkin, the next speaker, dealt with 
“Choral and Church Music.” Dean Lut- 
kin outlined the requisites necessary for 
worthy church composition and paid a 
tribute to Horatio Parker, the American 
composer. “Our church music,” said Mr. 
Lutkin bluntly, “at present lacks sin- 
cerity and craftsmanship. It is a trade.” 
This viewpoint was hotly contested. a 
quasi-debate ensuing between John Hy- 
att Brewer and Mr. Lutkin. It was 
agreed that the American composer has 
much to learn, and that he does not 
evince as much devotional spirit as do 
the great European composers of sacred 
music, although he is, in many cases, 
giving forth all that he has to say. 


Tribute to Gilchrist 


The day’s sessions closed with an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper on “Ameri- 
ca’s Share in Contemporary Music,” de- 
livered by Philip H. Goepp. Mr. Goepp 
took an optimistic viewpoint of the situ- 
ation. His paper included a tribute to 
W. W. Gilchrist, the recently deceased 
Philadelphia composer. 

Thursday’s proceedings started with 
Henry P. Eames’s paper, “Machine- 
Made Music—Is It Bringing Us More 
and Better Music Students?” The con- 
ference on community music was next in 
order. Kate S. Chittenden, the chair- 
man, was absent, as was Arthur Far- 
well, who was to have presented the first 
paper in this conference. His address, 
however, entitled “The Community 
Chorus and the Music Teacher,” was 
read by Acting Chairman J. L. Erb. Mr. 
Farwell’s paper was a fine example of 
prose. It explained the nature of the 
spirit animating community music and 
scored those musicians who disdain open- 
ly and see only the naiveté of this form 
of musical expression. 

In sume ways the most interesting and 
stimulating talk of the entire convention 
was Harry Barnhart’s “The Spiritual 
Significance of Community Singing.” 
This well-known community singing 
leader, who has earned the right to be 
considered one of the most important 
factors in the movement, spoke with the 
directness and simplicity which char- 
acterize him in action. He took occa- 
sion to hit at the petty enmities which 
exist among various local club factions. 
Public school music was also criticized 
by Mr. Barnhart as lacking in warmth 
and humanity. He urged teachers not 
to give lessons in their homes where all 
the daily humdrum of their lives trans- 
pires. Community singing Mr. Barn- 
hart called a “dangerous thing,” a power 
of incalculable force. “Great things 
happen when the people as a mass sing,” 
declared Mr. Barnhart. “This power 
can be directed to wonderful ends.” Mr. 
Barnhart uttered a plea for the making 
of music a universal thing, something 
for all of the people to share and par- 
ticipate in. 


Barnhart Attacked 


His words created a great deal of 
warm and intelligent discussion. Mr. 
Barnhart came in for censure because 
he assigned the various solos in Handel’s 
“Messiah,” recently given by his com- 
munity chorus in Madison Square Gar- 
den, to a chorus of comparatively un- 
trained singers, whereas they are in- 
tended to be sung by highly skilled solo- 
ists. Mr. Barnhart reiterated his opin- 


ion that the people love to participate in 
the performance of great music, and af- 
firmed that he has been present at more 
than one professional production of the 
Handel masterpiece at which half the 
audience had quitted the hall before the 
oratorio had been concluded. 

The annual business meeting followed 
this fascinating phase of the convention. 
New members of the executive commit- 
tee were elected as follows: Karl W. 
Gehrkens, W. R. Maxwell and J. Law- 
rence Erb. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
opened with Clement R. Gale’s paper, 
“Anglican Chanting—Suggestions De- 
rived from the Plain Chant.” This was 
followed in turn by W. D. Armstrong’s 
“The Relation of Poetry to Music” and 
J. Beach Cragun’s “The School Survey 
Movement in Public School Music.” Mr. 
Cragun’s paper was read by Chairman 
Erb. It advocated a scheme of scien- 
tific regulation as opposed to one based 
upon personal opinion. The public school 
music conference was in charge of Ralph 
L. Baldwin and was highly interesting. 
George Oscar Bowen’s was the first 
paper, it being concerned with “High 
School Music Curriculum and Credits.” 
Following this intelligently worded ad- 
dress came Will Earhart’s “Plan for 
Accrediting Outside Music Study in the 
High School,” read, in the absence of 
Mr. Earhart, by Chairman Baldwin. The 
paper outlined the revised plan adopted 
in Pittsburgh and predicted that the next 
ten years would witness the general ac- 
— in schools for outside music 
study. 


High School Discussion 


John P. Marshall’s “Plan for Examin- 
ing Outside Music Study on the Part of 
the High School” was read by his as- 
sistant, Edna C. Johnson, and set forth 
the plan adopted in Boston and other 
Massachusetts cities. Inferior private 
music teachers, it was contended, will 
be gradually eliminated by the failure 
of their pupils to pass the various ex- 
aminations in the prescribed groups. An- 
other plan, this one for outside piano 
instruction as basis for credit in the 
high school, was outlined in a paper by 
Julius Hartt. Rebecca W. Holmes 
rounded out the discussion with her in- 
telligently expounded “Plan of Study in 
Violin Instruction as Basis of Credit in 
the High School.” 

The final paper of the afternoon was 
provided by George Chadwick Stock, who 
answered his own “Can Voice Culture 
Be Effectively Handled as a High Schoo! 
Subject?” with an affirmative conviction 
korn of successful practical experience. 
Experiments in the New Haven High 
School have proved that the students 
embrace eagerly the opportunity to study 
vocal culture, he stated. 

Friday morning was given over to ad- 
dresses and a lecture-recital. Arthur 
Scott Brook spoke on “Musical Interpre- 
tation”; Mrs. Lydia H. Hamlin’s talk 
was on “Musical Culture in Negro 
Schools and Colleges”; Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius was represented with an excep- 
tionally fine treatment of the theme: 
“The Task of the Modern Harmony 
Teacher” (read by his colleague, Mr. 
Andrews), and Ernest R. Kroeger gave 
a refreshingly enjoyable piano program 
called “The Emotional and Picturesque 
in Music,” interest in which was height- 
ened by Mr. Kroeger’s explanatory re- 
marks. 

Among the finest papers heard was 
Arthur Foote’s “Some Forgotten Piano 
Music,” which opened the afternoon ses- 
sion. The veteran Boston composer 
was vehemently applauded upon the 
conclusion of his .talk. Followed the 
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EDUCATORS DISCUSS TIMELY PLANS 
FOR BETTERING SYSTEMS OF STUDY 


[Continued from page 29] 
conference on standardization, under the 
chairmanship of Charles H. Farnsworth. 


Experiment in Indiana 


R. G. McCutchan told about the In- 
diana experiment in standardization and 
revealed some interesting and amusing 
facts connected with the movement. His 
remarks seemed to indicate that Indiana 
music teachers are not vitally interested 
in the movement. The responses forth- 
coming from those private teachers to 
whom a request was proffered for a plan 
of study for the first three years in 
piano provided nothing approximating a 
working basis. Scarcely more than one- 
third of those consulted even answered 
the committee’s communication. Some of 


the replies were opposed to standardiza- 
tion. What they are now working to- 
ward in Indiana, said Mr. McCutchan, 
is to make public school music super- 
visors pedagogically and musically com- 
petent. Credits for outside study are 
hardly feasible owing to unfortunate 
political conditions prevailing in that 
State. 

Discussion of this engrossing topic had 
to be curtailed greatly on account of 
the scheduled pilgrimage of the associa- 
tion to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where a paper on “Musical Instruments 
of the Old Nations” was read by Frances 
Morris, custodian of instruments. Selec- 
tions illustrating Miss Morris’s paper 
were played on the spinet and clavi- 
chord by Jean S. Sinclair. The sessions 
then closed. B. R. 





STOKOWSKI GIVES 
FREE “ POP” CONCERT 


Maude Fay Soloist with Symphony 
—Bruch Work Composed for 
Sutros Introduced 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1917. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra, under 

Leopold Stokowski, gave its second 
Sunday concert free to the public at the 
Metropolitan Opera House yesterday 
afternoon before an audience which com- 
pletely filled the auditorium. An excel- 
lent program was given. Maude Fay, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist. She was heard in 
the aria, “Dich theure Halle,” from 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” which she sang 


with full clear voice and convincing dra- 
matic effect. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried” was given by the 
Metropolitan Company. Tuesday evening 
before an audience which crowded the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The music 
drama was presented in an excellent 
manner. Jacques Urlus made a youth- 
ful and impetuous Siegfried. Melanie 
Kurt, Louise Homer and Lenora 
Sparkes also gave splendid performances. 
Albert Reiss, Carl Braun, Otto Goritz 
and Basil Ruysdael completed the note- 
worthy cast. Paul Eisler conducted with 
skill and virility. 

Max Bruch’s Concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra received its first public 
hearing at the tenth pair of concerts 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Academy of Music Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The concerto is 
imposing and contains many passages of 
melodic charm, confined chiefly to the 
orchestral section, much of the music for 
both pianist being written in unison, giv- 
ing little opportunity for individuality or 
technical display. The Misses Sutro 
proved themselves pianists of exceptional 
ability and played their parts most sym- 
pathetically. The orchestral numbers 
comprised Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 


in B Flat, Weber’s “Freischiitz” and 
Wagner’s “Rienzi,” all of which were 
splendidly performed under the master- 
ful direction of Leopold Stokowski. 

The Choral Union gave its first concert 
of the season at the Academy of Music 
Wednesday evening for the benefit of the 
Sunday Breakfast Association. Christ 
mas carols and songs were sung by the 
well-trained chorus under the able direc- 
tion of Anne McDonough. Mary Bar- 
rett, soprano, and Domenico Bove, violin- 
ist, were heard in pleasing solos. Ellis 
Clark Hammann was accompanist. 

M. B. SWAAB. 





COAST HONORS MACDOWELL 


Los Angeles Artists Give Program of 
His Works 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 27.—A Mac- 
Dowell program was given at the Prince 
Rupert Theater last week, under the 
management of Margaret Goetz. The 
participants were: 


Mrs. Denver J. Mackey, Mrs. E. W. Martin- 
dale, Mrs. Ada Marsh Chick, Norma Rock- 
hold Robbins, Constance Balfour, Halicia 
Hoffmeister, Alice Dugan, the Oriole Trio— 
Grace Morgan, Gertrude Pentiant and Nellie 
Cobrun; Helen Bruhn, June Gates Earl 
Agnes Masher, Pauline Frederick, Howard 
Martindale, Aubrey Burns, Franklyn New- 
man and Joseph Carl Brell. 


Many large musical programs were 
given by the churches this week. The 
chorus choir of the First M. E, Church, 
7 Carl Bronson, gave “The Mes- 
siah.” 

The Ballet Russe opened a week’s en- 
gagement at the Auditorium last night, 
under the local management of L. E. 
Behymer. The ballet and the orchestra, 
under Pierre Monteux, gave a brilliant 
performance. W. F. G. 





Spalding Appears in Wilmington, Del., 
Aided by Miss Del Valle 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 30.—Albert 
Spalding, the violinist, received an en- 
thusiastic reception at his recital in the 
Playhouse last evening. Loretta Del 
Valle, coloratura soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist. André Benoist was pian- 
ist. The climax came with Mr. Spald- 
ing’s own composition, “Un Lettre de 
Chopin,” which the audience demanded 
several times. Miss Del Valle was also 
liked immensely. T. C. H. 
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ONE NIGHT BRINGS TWO 
“MESSIAHS” TO PITTSBURGH 


Noteworthy Performances Given by the 
Mozart Club and the Haydn 
Choral Union 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 2.—For the first 
time in Pittsburgh’s history two clubs 
sang Handel’s “Messiah” on the same 
night, the Mozart Club giving it at Car- 
negie Music Hall and the Haydn Choral 
Union in Bellevue. Large audiences at- 
tended both concerts, which were note- 
worthy in many particulars. 

Dan Beddoe sang the tenor solos for 
the Mozart Club; Edmund A. Jahn was 
the basso; Marie Stoddart, the soprano, 
and Henrietta Hibbard, contralto. It 
was one of the best performances that 
this club has given. J. P. McCollum con- 
ducted as usual, being quite at home in 
directing this work, which has been sung 
annually for nearly forty years by this 
organization. 

The Haydn Club’s performance was 
gratifying. Lillian Heyward, a former 
Pittsburgh girl, the soprano soloist, 
showed a_ well-rounded voice, sympa- 
thetic in quality and wide in its range. 
The other soloists were Mary Huber, con- 
tralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Fred- 
eric Martin, bass, all of whom made 
splendid impressions. Conductor John 
Colville Dickson showed good control. 
Elizabeth Waddell was pianist and Mrs. 
Vera Wilson Welker organist. 

The Haydn Choral Union is an organ- 
ization of eighty singers, most of whom 
live in the North Boroughs of the Pitts- 
burgh district and the majority of whom 
are affiliated with church choirs. It is 
manifestly a coming organization in this 
district. E. C. S. 





NINTH SANDERS’ MUSICALE 


David Bispham, Sam Franko and Others 
Provide Capital Program 


David Bispham, the baritone; Sam 
Franko and his orchestra; Lois Patter- 
son, soprano, and Olga Carrara, dra- 
matic soprano, provided a capital pro- 
gram at Max Sanders’s ninth Harris 
Theater musicale on New Year’s Eve 
An overture by Sacchini, which Mr. 
Frayko brought out in delightful fash- 
ion, was succeeded by three German mas- 
tersongs—Schubert’s “The Wanderer” 
and “Erl King” and Schumann’s “Two 
Grenadiers”—sung with great dramatic 
fervor and vocal richness by Mr. Bis- 
pham. The veteran American baritone 
repeated his success later in the evening 
with the favorite “In Days Gone By” to 
music of Arensky, Henry Holden Huss’s 
setting of Shakespeare’s “All the World’s 
a Stage” and the Gounod musical version 
of “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” He was vig- 
orously applauded. 

Lois Patterson sang intelligently and 
displayed ample vocal resources in two 
Italian songs of Tirindelli, besides Cad- 
man’s “He Who Walks in the Dew” and 
Horsman’s “Bird of the ‘ Wilderness.” 
Mme. Carrara also won and merited suc- 
cess. She sang the familiar “Butterfly” 
aria. Mr. Franko conducted a dainty 
Ballet Suite of Grétry and Victor Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasie” in a most 
musicianly manner. The audience was 
small, but manifested marked interest in 
the performers and in all of their offer- 
ings. 

With this concert Mr. Sanders con- 
cluded his series of Harris Theater mu- 
sicales. He intends giving a more ex- 
tensive series next season in a larger 
auditorium. 
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JACOBINOFF 


Scores Heavily in His Phila- 
delphia Recital, December 
21st, 1916. 


Young American Violinist Makes 
Deep Impression. 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the young American 
violinist, was heard in recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall. Philadelphia, before an audience 
that almost tested the capacity of the audi- 
torium. This was Mr. Jacobinoff’s first lo- 
cal appearance in recital since his debut 
with the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
earlier in the season. The success he made 
was nothing short of the furore he created 
at his appearance with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and the critics were unanimous in 
their praise by acclaiming him in_ their 
most commendatory way. 


What the critics said of his performarce. 


Public Ledyer, Dec. 22 

The musical menu was largely compounded 
of exhibitive and florid numbers that ask 
the yio.in to put itself throygh dizzying 
gyrations and tours de force. Mr. Jacob- 
inoff proved his technical attainment equal 
to the conquest of any notation that com- 
posers of the past and present have set be- 
fore the virtuosi of his chosen instrument. 
He is young, but youth is an asset and 
shows devoted attention to his calling. It 
is a great satisfaction to find him se thor 
thoroughly worthy of the chances that were 
put in his way. He is destined to go much 
further, to enrich his interpretative method 
by the education that lies outside the walls 
of the studio, and to carry to humanity the 
spiritual message for which the world is in- 
satiably hungry. 


The Philadelphia Press: 

In spite of the nearness of the holiday 
season there was a large audience  pres- 
ent, and one that reflected in every -way 
the delight that was experienced by the 
young Philadelphian’s playing. He was not 
only called out frequently after each of the 
four selections of his program, but follow- 
ing his playing of the d’Ambrosio Concerto 
in B minor, and again after the Vieuxtemps 
**Rondino,’’ he was given more than stereo- 
typed recalls, but the enthusiasm went to 
the extent of an ovation in each instance. 
Jacobinoff possesses everything that tends to 
the future great violin virtuoso. He is still 
a mere boy, but where he is small in 
stature, there is nothing too delicate in his 
playing, for he has a strength of bow arm 
that brings out a firm and full tone, and yet 
it is in the fine delicacy of his touch in 
which he reaches the innermost sensibilities 
of his audience. That he has a deep artistic 
idea of interpretation was shown in his very 
first number. 


North American: 

In his first recital in this city since his 
return from Europe, Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
young violinist, convinced an unusually large 
Witherspoon Hall audience last night that 
he is the possessor of talents of the most 
unsual order. His playing was centered 
about the d’Ambrosio Concerto in B minor, 
and he was compelled to enlarge it by the 
addition of several selections. Besides an 
unusually full, rounded and beautiful tone, 
Jacobinoff obviously has the keen sense of 
rhythmical meanings which enables him to 
bring out everything in a melody, his phras- 
ing is effective and his sympathies are broad. 


Philadelphia Record: 

He has so many commendable and original 
points that it is perfectly safe to predict for 
him a future of distinguished virtuosity. 


Evening. Ledger: 

Sascha Jacobinoff’s electric precocity as a 
violinist has been recorded in this paper 
twice recently. He bowed professionally to 
an audience that nearly filled Witherspoon 
Hall last night. Beginning with the Seven- 
teenth Century ‘‘Variations Serieuses’’ of 
Corelli, he p'ayed with leaping spirit and 
vivid abandon. The program contained 
Schumann's ‘‘Garten Melodie’? and ‘‘Am 
Springbrunnen,’’ the latter with an extra- 
ordinary display of difficult bowing. His 
grip on the public was vise-like 


Telegraph: 

The result of Jacobinoff’s recital at 
Witherspoon Hall last evening was a distinct 
personal triumph for him. It left one with 
the impression that there is practically no 
limit to what he may achieve with maturity, 
and that even the capabilities of his present 
youth are equal to almost any demands. 
The merited success with which he met was 
tribute eneugh to satisfy any artist. 
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Philadelphia Boasts an Operatic 
Collapse and a World Premiere 











By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 1.—Crit- 

icism of the present writer’s fore- 

cast of the probable fate of the Phila- 

delphia Grand Opera Company can per- 

haps best be answered by the following 

excerpt from an article in last Satur- 
day’s Public Ledger of this city: 

Grand opera at popular prices received a 
setback yesterday and financially embarrassed 
principals and stranded members of the cho- 
rus of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany saw their last chance to obtain a little 
money for prior services go glimmering. The 
plow fell when the office furniture in the Em- 
pire Building and the box office receipts for 
two performances in Harrisburg were attached 
by the sheriff. This action was taken by the 
South Philadelphia State Bank to satisfy a 
judgment for a note of $1,000, which was 
given by the owners of the organization on 
December 12. 

“In addition to these legal troubles, the 
union musicians who played at performances 
at the Academy of Music have been demand- 
ing their back salaries. The stage hands, too, 
have importuned the Managing Director, Wil- 
liam H. Rosenbach for their pay, which, it is 
said, is in arrears. 

“Rosenbach, it is understood, had fixed 
matters with the musicians and had informed 
the principals and chorus that the trip (to 
Harrisburg) would be undertaken. Then 
came the attachment, which required the 
Harrisburg manager to guarantee its pay- 
ment. Rosenbach and Alexander were try- 
ing to obtain a settlement last night.” 


It may be added that the newspapers 
themselves have preserved a_ discreet 
silence concerning one phase of the affair 
in that they themselves were victimized. 
Rumor insists that most of the com- 
pany’s advertising displayed in the 
Philadelphia daily journals is as yet un- 
paid for. 

The opera company’s last performance 
here was given in the Academy on 
Christmas night. The bill was “Trov- 
atore’—sung minus a chorus on the 
gipsy scene. In the afternoon a handful 
of “Lucia” patrons waited long without 
the Academy for the doors to open. 
There was much running about and con- 
sultation of operatic entrepreneurs. 
Entrance bars were finally lifted and the 
few stalwart ticket purchasers waited 
patiently in the vast auditorium for 
nearly an hour. Announcement from the 
stage was then made that owing to the 
illness of several of the artists, the 
matinée presentation was cancelled, and 
that tickets could be exchanged for even- 
ing coupons. The single box occupied a 
woman and her children bent on Christ- 
mas day entertainment. The lady rose 
and declared that it was inconvenient for 
her to attend the night production. She 
was informed that her money would be 
returned, and this compensation was im- 
mediately made. 


* a” * 


MusIcAL AMERICA recently printed an 
interesting and well written letter from 
William G. Hammer of Philadelphia, 
confining the reviewer’s province to that 
of criticizing “work that has been ac- 
complished,” thus censuring the present 
correspondent’s prophecies about Mr. 


Rosenbach’s operatic venture. From the 
strictest viewpoint this definition is, of 
course, incontestable. Critics there have 
been—among them particularly the dis- 
tinguished William Archer—who have 
refused to entertain the slightest rela- 
tionship with managers or performers. 
Presentations were reviewed solely with 
regard to their position in the realm of 
art. This is a legitimate and consistent 
attitude. Immediately, however, it di- 
vorces the critic from the journalist. 
Frequently in America these two rdles 


are combined. Conditions financial, 
managerial, personal, most assuredly 
warrant consideration as news. As such 


they were described in this department’s 
correspondence. So long as the public 
demands newspapers, efforts to secure 
facts and explain them must abide. 
Moreover, the circumstance that Mr. 
Rosenbach’s enterprise was heading for 
dangerous reefs, did not in any lessen 
praise of the art revealed in the opening 


performance. But in present-day Phila- 
delphia this ambitious popular priced 
opera scheme appeared as folly. And 


folly it seems to have been. 

There are reports that attempts to 
secure new financial backing are being 
made and that some performances may 
be given after Jan. 10. Music lovers 
have been assured that the venture was 
worthy, but in view of perils already 
encountered, more optimism would be 
making the wish father to the thought. 

* * * 

Musical world-premiéres are rare in 
this country. Pietro Mascagni once 
planned to provide one in ‘“Ysabel,” 
which, by the way, still awaits produc- 
tion here. Accomplishment was actually 
made when “The Girl of the Golden 
West” had its first production anywhere 
on the stage of the New York Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Mr. Conried’s pil- 
fered “Parsifal,” that) had previously 
been given in its entirety only at Bay- 
reuth, came very close to filling require- 
ments. 

Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has now entered the lists in 
which there have been so few contest- 
ants. At Friday afternoon’s concert in 
the Academy of Music, he submitted for 
the first time in public, Max Bruch’s 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra. 

There was added significance in this 
offering apart from its notable world 
premiership. Bruch’s composition is 
one of the few musical works conceived 
and completed during the European war, 
to receive a hearing. Strife has appar- 
ently not dimmed the veteran composer’s 
energy. His long list of works comprise 
nearly one hundred opus numbers. They 
range from operas and oratorios to songs 
and piano and violin concertos. Amer- 
icans are not in the habit of thrilling 
greatly over Bruch’s art. He is, how- 
ever, highly respected as an authorita- 
tive and erudite composer, a sincere and 
lofty-minded musician. With Saint- 
Saéns he survives among the stalwart 
“Old-timers.” 


This concerto, which is marked “opus 
88” was written for, and given to, the 
sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Baltimore 
pianists with a Teuton musical education. 
lt was finished on March 27, 1915, and 
on April 2, the virtuosi played their 
parts, at a private performance, with 
Bruch himself presiding over a_ third 
piano. A private rehearsal of the piece 
was given by the two sisters, with Bruch 
leading the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra on April 24. The composer had not 
conducted for twenty-five years. 

It cannot be said that the public world- 


premére evoked a sensation in Phila- 
delphia. The applause after the final 


movement was little more than _ per- 
functory, and possibly a good deal of 
that was designed for the virtuosi. 


These Sutro sisters are excellent 
pianists. Their performance in this in- 
stance, however was remarkable more 


for astounding precision of touch than 
actual inspiration. Their playing was 
absolutely in unison—no small feat with 
pianos placed back to back, as these in- 
struments were. 

Bruch’s work is in four movements, but 
the organic design is exceedingly closely 
knit. ‘The writing is compact and force- 
ful and firm authority of workmanship 
is its salient characteristics. The com. 
poser is no enemy of melody. His 
themes are clear, vividly defined, orches- 
trated with resourcefulness and _ skill. 
But, as is often the case with Bruch, the 
essential material is far from inspiring. 
It is one thing to write merely a melodic 
motive—another to conceive one that 
throbs with poetry and imaginative ap- 
peal. Not all the pretentious orchestra- 
tion, especially fine in the opening 
andante could mask this barrenness of 
real ideas. The concerto is too short to 
induce. great fatigue. There is unques- 
tionably a certain enlivening stimulus in 
the incisive employment of two pianos, 
but the work seems unlikely to achieve 
a lasting memory. As a kind of novel 
feature it is effective enough. Dul!ler 
things have been heard—also many of 
far more intrinsic beauty. When so 
much of MacDowell’s piano music re- 
mains unfrequently played in public, one 
wonders whether all the difficulties of 
obtaining a world-premiére are worth 


while. 
Beethovens Fourth Symphony and 
the “Rienzi” and “Freischiitz” over- 


tures were also on the program. 
+ * * 

William J. Guard, who accompanies 
Mr. Gatti’s troupe on its weekly visits 
to this city, expressed his surprise, last 
Tuesday night at the size of the audience 
attending the first production here in 
four years of Wagner’s “Siegfried.” 
The house was almost as well filled as 
when Caruso sang “Martha.” 

But astonishment over the spectacle 
was not wholly warranted. Philadelphia 
has a long and honorable Wagnerian 
record. A decade ago, no opera season 
was complete here without performances 
of the four dramas of the “Ring” cycle. 
Then came the resourceful Hammerstein 
with new singers, new scenery, new 
operas, new sensations. Operatic inter- 
est turned hysterical. “Perfect Wag- 
nerites” were somewhat stunned. There 
was deserved welcome for enticing 
French novelties—and the warmest ad- 
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as “Leonora” in “‘Trovatore” 








Claudia 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
' Continues Her Triumphs 


New York American, Dee. 19 
CLAUDIA MUZIO WINS PRAISE AS LEONORA 


What made Signorina Muzio’s Leonora especially notable was 
portrayal 
voice, 
prima donna acted and sang as if 
she were swayed by the sentiments and passions of the woman 
In movement, gesture and facial ex- 
pression, even when she was fulfilling merely the functions of 
a listener, she always maintained her position in the drama. 
her treatment of the music she never forgot, 
her predecessors, that the composer did not write solely for 
vocal display but shaped and moulded his melody to convey the 
impressions of real feelings and emotions. 


N. Y. Herald, Dee. 19 
“Il Trovatore”’ Has a New and Melodious 


the 
Instead of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s new 


whom she was embodying. 


her 
even than at her earlier hearings. 
Brooklyn Standard Union, Dec. 16 
“CAVALLERIA” 


She is one of the most intelligent Neddas the Metropolitan 
She has been well taught and has not as many 
when the Sembrichs, 
Melbas, Gersters and Nillsons. not to speak of Patti, are no 
longer in opera, 
physique and brains, and she should rapidly secure a very solid 
place for herself if she continues as she is going. 
the correct, but seldom thought of, tragic mood of Nedda, and 
she makes 2 really fine thing of it dramatically. 


HAENSEL and JONES, 


has ever had. 
vocal 


FOR CONCERTS ADDRESS: 


dramatic vitality which she infused into her 


presenting a stage-puppet with a _ pretty 


Leonora 


{t was the first réle of the smooth flowing melodious Italian 
type in which she has been heard here, and her singing was the 
best that she has yet offered in her brief New York career. 
in her other parts she displayed striking ability in acting, and 
more 


voice seemed fuller, more beautiful in quality and 


AND “PAGLIACCI” 


faults as one expects nowadays, 


but Miss Muzio has youth, beauty, 


MUZIO 


like so many of 


AT OPERA 


voice, 


She strikes 
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as “Nedda” in “Pagliacci” 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
































miration endures for the introduction of 
“Louise” and ‘“Pelléas’—but, at the 
same time, patronage was largely de 
rived from a section of the public un- 


versed in standard traditions. Abnor- 
malities of the situation gradually 
worked themselves. out. Dippel and 


Campanini imitations of the 
procedure were not well received, and 
when the hyphenated Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company eventually turned its 
back on us, the policy of weekly visits 
from the New York Metropolitan ex- 
clusively was re-established. 

But managerial timidity, born of a 
record of failure of superfiuity of opera, 
now prevailed. Mr. Gatti, who is cer- 
tainly aware how well Wagner pays in 
New York, was less confident about 
Philadelphia. And he submitted far 
fewer works by the Bayreuth master 
than ever Mr. Conried or his predeces- 
sor, Maurice Grau, had done. It was 
generally believed that a new taste for 
operatic personalities had been engend- 
ered. Farrar, Caruso, Destinn, Hempel 
—these were stars with whom to con- 
jure. “Tosca,” “Aida,” “Bohéme,” “But- 
terfly,” “Gioconda’—these were “sure- 
fire” offerings. Why experiment fur- 
ther? 

And yet the old Wagnerian clientéle 
was not dead. It simply was unfavored, 
patiently waiting for the monotonous 
merry-go-round of the obvious to cease. 
Time had been when Philadelphia re- 
ceived a cycle of the uncut “Ring’— 
something that even New York doesn’t 
get nowadays. The superb Ternina’s 
early American honors had been won in 
the Pennsylvania metropolis, when she 
was a Leopold Damrosch luminary. Her 
“Siegfried” Briinhilde has left imperish- 
able memories. 

Perhaps, had all these circumstances 
been fully realized, had the management 
cared to peruse Philadelphia musical 
history, change in the attitude might 
have been sooner affected. But more re- 
cent collection of what Hammerstein 
had done with his first sensational season 
of non-Wagnerian works, ever barred 
the way. 

Emphatically it is now time for Mr. 
Gatti to realize the facts. The box-office 
tale will materially aid him. There have 
been bigger houses in our Metropolitan 
than that assembled for “Siegfried,” but 
nonetheless, the venture must be rated 
a success. Philadelphia is not a “rube 
town.” It knows its Wagner and likes it. 


Oscarian 





ANNA CASE NOW WITH 
METROPOLITAN BUREAU 


Soprano’s Concert Tours to Be Directed 
by This Management—Mr. Renard as 
Firm’s Traveling Representative 


Ik. C. Coppicus announces that the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau has closed 
a contract with Anna Case, lyric so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, by mutual agreement between Miss 
Case and Fred O. Renard, who has been 
her personal manager for six years. 
Through the terms of this contract Miss 
Case comes under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau for concert engagements, beginning 
next September. 

Miss Case is an American girl, who at- 
tracted wide attention when, while study- 
ing here, she made her début at the 
Metropolitan Opera House some years 
ago, and since that time she has been 
a constant and consistent favorite on 
the concert stage as well. Miss Case 
will make a long concert tour, beginning 
in September, singing in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

Mr. Renard, who has been her sole 
manager and hag handled her affairs 
with marked ability from her début as 
a public singer, will act as traveling rep- 
resentative for the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 

Mischa Elman and Giuseppe De Luca 
are recent additions to the bureau’s ros- 
ter of artists. 
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—o of the publication of a new 
history of music is not generally 
calculated to arouse an unusual degree 
of interest on the part of the public. But 
here is a new one, by Charles Villiers 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth, published. by 
the Macmillan Company,* that is read- 
able, interesting, thorough and compre- 
hensive. The results of careful research 
are set forth in a manner that makes the 
refreshing of one’s early studies, as he 
runs through its pages, a keen pleasure. 

The book, 384 pages in length, is writ- 
ten for the most part in a journalistic 
style. It is devoid of misleading, veiled 
generalities. Its statements are couched 


in clear, concise English understandable 
by a child. The initials, either C. V. S. 
or C. F., at the heading of each chapter 
indicate the authorship. The book is 
profusely illustrated with musical ex- 
amples and pictures of composers and 
instruments. 

There is a splendid treatment of the 
music of Greece and Rome, the Dark 
Ages, the Early and Late English 
Schools (at some length, for the authors 
are Englishmen), Song and Folk-Song, 
the Viennese Masters, the Contempora- 
ries of Beethoven, the Development of 
Opera in Germany, Italy and England, 
the Post-Beethoven Period and the Mod- 
ern Schools. 

It is worth while to pause for a mo- 
ment at a chapter called “The Palace of 
Greenwich, January 26, 1595,” written by 
Mr. Forsyth. We get an intimate glance 
into the uses of such instruments as the 
shawms, bombards, cornetts, recorders 
and horns by means of an entertaining 
narrative that pictures vividly the cus- 





*A History oF Music. 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. 
Company. Price, $2.00 


By Charles Villiers 
The MacMillan 


toms of Tudor England. The marriage 
of Lady Elizabeth Vere, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, with William Stanley, 
Earl of Derby, is described. Queen Eliz- 
abeth is much in the foreground and, 
with her lavish taste, is providing gen- 
erously for the music at the wedding. 
It is a vivid, glowing chapter, more than 
sugar-coating the bitter pill of arid in- 
formation. 

And now to come to Mr. Forsyth’s 
chapter on American music, which must, 
perforce, interest us especially. The au- 
thor’s own words are worth quoting: 
“The writer has sat out more than one 
third-rate performance of a dull, resur- 
rected antique which should have been a 
first-rate performance of a live Amer- 
ican work. 

“The American public should demand 
unceasingly some representation of itself 
through the medium of its own com- 
posers. The American mind is unfet- 
tered and daring; and when once it rec- 
ognizes the national importance of this 
spiritual union with its own interpreters 
(the composers), it will move freely and 
swiftly upwards. 

* * * 


tere 1916-1917 Musical Blue Book of 
America,t compiled by Emma L. 
Trapper, has just been issued. Much 
larger and more comprehensive than its 
predecessors, it is an invaluable record 
of clubs, orchestras, choral societies, mu- 


sicians, schools, journals and every 
branch of musical activity in this coun- 
try. 


A unique feature is the significant 
list of names, addresses and biograph- 
ical sketches of musicians prominent in 
America. The list is in alphabetical 
order, arranged according to city and 

- +THE MusIcAL BLUE 
Compiled by Emma L. Trapper. 
Musical Blue Book Corporation, 
40th Street, New York. 


Book OF AMERICA. 
Publishers: 
105 West 
Price, $5.00. 

















HENRI SCOTT 


Leading Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


(Tristan und Isolde) 


Another excellent performance was that of Henri Scott 
in the rdle of King Mark. His sonorous bass voice was 
supplemented by a dignified and thoroughly routined presen- 
tation of the part.—Cincinnati Enqutrer. 











This is the invention which has attracted considerable comment in scientific 
and literary magazines. 


THE MANUFLEX 


Increases Stretch—Makes the Hand Supple and Capable! 


Equally valuable to artist and student. N 
some of the best known and most conservative artists. 
\Vrite for illustrated pamphlet. 


The Manuflex Company 


Now used and recommended by 
List sent on request. 
Price $5.50. Satisfaction guarant 


20 E. Jackson Boul., Cc hicago 


Sidney Arno Dietch 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


“Who Knows al Voice’’ 


Glenn Dillard Gunn Studios, 421 a Arts Building, Chicago. Telephone Superior 5816 
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NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRAND 
OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 


‘anagement: ANNIE. FV Ir pReERG 


State. The officers of the clubs and 
their addresses also furnish valuable in- 


formation. The compilation of a book 
such as this is a tremendous feat, sad 
e 


merits praise and ropes nag: nage 
progress that is being made in making 
the Musical Blue Book as complete as 
possible is indicated by the fact that 
twenty-four States have fuller registra- 
tions than in last year’s book. 

The work is splendidly printed in large 
type, attractively bound in blue buckram, 
and contains 488 pages. A_ glance 
through its contents is enough to con- 
vince one of the vast importance at- 
tached to musical activity in the United 
States to-day and the enormous field 
that it embraces. nm; BS. 
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‘6 ODERN Violin Culture in Amer- 


ica”§ is the title of a little 
brochure by Gustav Saenger, the widely 
known music editor and composer. It is 
an essay on recent violin music and Mr. 
Saenger has divided his subject into 
“Mature Masters” (Fritz Kreisler, Ar- 
thur Hartmann, Leopold v. Auer and 
Theodore a. iering), “Younger School of 
Players” Eddy rown, Albert Spalding, 
Francis acmillen, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Maximilian Pilzer, Louis Persinger, Max 
Donner, Edwin Grasse, David Hochstein, 
Richard Czerwonky), “Representative 
Teachers and Soloists” (Cecil Burleigh, 
Sam Franko, Edmund Severn, Victor 
Kiizd6, Christiaan Kriens, Fritz Stahl- 
berg, Alberto Bachmann, Franz C. Born- 
schein), “Master Pianists and Composers 
Who Are Writing for the Violin” (Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Max Vogrich, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, Leo Ornstein, Rubin 
Goldmark, Louis Victor Saar). 

Mr. Saenger’s discussion of these com- 
posers’ works is intelligent and inform- 
ing. The brochure contains portraits of 
many of the composers and is splen- 
didly arranged. It will prove a worth- 
while reference guide for those to turn 
to who interest themselves in contempo- 
rary violin literature. Worthy of note is 
the fact that nearly all of the composi- 
tions referred to have been conceived, 
written, performed and published in the 





United States. A. W. K. 
§““MODERN VIOLIN CULTURE IN AMERICA.” 
By Gustav Saenger. New York: Carl 
Fischer. 





NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
BALLET AND McCORMACK 


Throngs Applaud Tenor and Russians— 
Hofmann Plays with Philharmonic 
—Season Under Way 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 30.—The mu- 
sical and social season in New Orleans 
may be said to have opened formally 
with the three nights’ engagement of 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 

Large and brilliant audiences gath- 
ered in the historic French Opera House 
to greet this far-famed organization. 
The high standard for which the Diaghi- 
leff organization is noted has oe main- 
tained while on tour. This was _ espe- 
cially manifest in the quality of the or- 
chestra under the splendid leadership of 
Pierre Monteux. New Orleans should 
be especially grateful for this unusual 
opportunity afforded of becoming famil- 
iar with the ps compositions of 
the ultra-modern French and Russian 
composers. 

The Philharmonic Society’s second con- 
cert was given at the Athenaeum, Dec. 
11. Josef Hofmann was the soloist. He 
was enthusiastically received. 

John McCormack was heard in con- 
cert on Dec. 13 at the Athenaeum. The 
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famous tenor was greeted by an immense 
audience, who applauded the program 
with the greatest enthusiasm. As on 
Mr. McCormack’s previous visit, Edwin 
Schneider was the accompanist and Don- 
ald McBeath, the violinist. oa? 


BIG CIVIC CENTER IS 
PLANNED FOR NEW YORK 


Madison Square Garden a Temple of 
Art for the People, Miss Duncan 
Hopes to Effect 


There is a rumor afloat that Madison 
Square Garden, New York, is to be con- 
verted into a civic center, where there 
will be music for the masses, classes in 
Greek dancing free to the children of the 
city, presided over by Isadora Duncan, 
the classic dancer. 

It was always Miss Duncan’s cherished 
dream to bring art of the best type to 
the people of America who could not af- 
ford to pay for it. She is said to have 
interested P. E. Singer, one of the own- 
ers of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, in her scheme and Mr. Singer is 
said to have agreed to negotiate for the 
——— of the property on which Madi- 
son si are Garden stands. The New 
York Life Insurance Company owns the 
property at present. 

Under the proposed scheme there is to 
be a department of music. It is hoped 
to revive the concerts given by the Civic 
Orchestral Society, which Walter Henry 
Rothwell conducted, and to have prom- 
inent artists appear there. 











Elena Gerhardt was the artist at the 
second of a series of Sunday evening mu- 
sicales given on Dec. 17 by Mrs. Harry 
S. Bowen at her New York rekidience. 
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Concert, Oratorio and Recital 
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JEAN SKROBISCH.eE 


Late Leading Tenor Covent 
eac 
1 425 BRQOADWA 
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Pupil of Jean DeReszke. 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


Soprano 


FRANCIS 


Tenor 
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MACLENN AN- 


Fo r dates and 
particulars address 


Chicago Opera Company Contax’ Bureau 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


coven GARDEN 
ONDON 
ROYAL C CSBRA 
ae... am Assn. 





These artists have’ obta 
remain in this country unt 
and will be available for concerts, festivals, etc., 
making a specialty of duet 
French, German and Italian. Have sung with great 
success at Covent Garden (London), Royal Opera 


thie tbe’ eR: 


recitals in English, 


(Berlin), Hamburg Opera (Hamburg), and reé- 
engaged second season with Chicago Opers 
Associatien. 
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PIANOS I HAVE STRUCK 


The Ballad of an Instrument and Its Inquisitive Master 














By T. CARL WHITMER 
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4 Gate: the piano Old-Soak Professor, 
In my studio. All in, | 


Played it daily, 
Making the C scale sound like a 
Series of punctures. 


Love doth express itself juicily 
When I play thereon. 
Its tone 1s 
Like the 
% Bosom of the 
7 One-thousandth 
Wife of Solomon. 
It heaves with 
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Ah! but those in the 
Pawn Shops! 

Like the 

Bloated, cursed scions of 
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life, Some fine family! 
pr abo I found a Steinson and Linham a * : 
My dinner, Reeking with ————~_ = 
My all. Mice, \ SSS : | 
Pencils, and SS SSE 5 eee 
But, I said, Potatoes, the i 
Surely not Former Head of the Home i 


Mistaking it for a 
Garbage Can in some 
Champagney moment. 


All pianos are like unto mine. 


So, I went to the theater. 
Draughts, 

Dampness and 

Horny hands 

Got there first. 

Bach’s fugues sounded like 
Soggy doughnuts! 


Now I come back 

Joyfully. 

I come gaily, 

I come with high tread | 

Into my studio. 

My own piano is there. | THE UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA | 

It is here! Ah! Hi COLLEGE oF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS | 

My own piano Hil DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC MINNEAPOLIS 
| 


Lo rover Pianos 


Receive high commendation from the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Some I struck in Sunday Schools, but 
“Little Sunbeams” and 

“Pennies Dropping”— 

Not to mention 

Hairpins between the keys— 

Had made a 
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With a il Chicago, Illinois. 
Tone like the Hl 


Bosom of the 
One-thousandth 


Cable Piano Company, 
Gentlemen:-— 


The Conover Pianos which we purchased some 
time ago for studio and practice pianos are most 


AIO PE GM 


: ; ; a ; satisfactory. They stand up well under the many 
Lasting sonsn apne stony Wife of " hours of use, both in regard to ttt. and tone. 
When I came along, Solomon! The action is good, the tone quality full and sing- 





ing. Iam glad to have had this first hand knowledge 
of the merit and durability of the Conover Piano. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Carlyle Scott. 


Not even Piano Tuners 
Could wreck their souls. 


A FARRAR IDIOSYNCRASY 











Some I found in the 

Homes of Rug lovers, 

Where the rug was mightier than the 
Piano; where the 

Motherly pile 

Took up all tone left kindly by the 
Daughter of the House. 





Singer’s Mathematical Talent Limited 
to Certain Circumstances 


Great artists are often one-sided, and 


Conover Pianos are more conservatively priced than any other really great 
piano of today. Moreover, they may be purchased on Easy 
Terms of Payment. Used instruments accepted in exchange. Write today for free 


Farrar i i ; i : “se ; 4 
Opera ns Tay wee bow gg Mer i Art Catalog, price list and details of our Easy Payment Plan. 


is in question, she is most rarely alert ii 
and fully alive to the problem. She can __ || 
handle agreement or contract, and make ——— a 


a good business deal, but let it slip out | Wabash and Jackson 
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Ina small town I found 

An old square kept by an 

Old square maid spotless—the piano— 
For sixty years. 

This maid blew out the dust each morn, 
Closed its eyes at night and 

Lighted the furnace fire when the 
Humidity was high. 

Its tone was a 

Resurrection and its 

Old body was preserved like 

The sanctified self of 

A nun with a 

Sexless life. 


CHICAGO 


this domain, and her power seems to 
go with it! Her mathematical talent 
does not lie outside the theater. 

Miss Farrar was discovered one day 
before a Fifth Avenue shop, admiring 
the foot-wear display. Turning to greet 
a friend, the singer remarked in dismay: 
“If I a i had money enough, I’d get a 
pair of those shoes!” “Why, how much 
have you, Gerry?” said the sympathizing 
arrival. Farrar dived in her pockets and 
produced a handful of change. Then 
she pulled out a small wad of bills. “Let 
me count it!” offered the friend. The 
star was only too willing! 

The result was quickly apparent. 








SINGERS MADE NEUROTIC BY 
SENSITIVENESS 


By JOHN J. LEVBARG, M. D. 











Some were in Chautauqua tents. 
Lightning had struck the 
Sound board, 


been repeatedly proved by experimenta- 
tion that it will cause stimulation, de- 
pression, make the weak strong, cowards 


a? is a safe thing for me to say that 
singers never contract tuberculosis, 
which is probably due to their proper 





Rain disheartened the hammers 
And professional movers left 
Only three castors. 


Others were in the 

Homes for Aged Couples. 

They, like the couples, 

Had been placed there because 
No one loved them. 


Not worst were those in 
Reform Institutions. 
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“Why you’ve fifteen dollars here!” ex- 
claimed the opportune comer. Geraldine 
was relieved! “Have I really all that?” 
she inquired with a_half-incredulous 
smile. “Then I’ll go right in and get 
them! ”And in she went, like a flash, 
while the friend still stood on the pave- 
ment, amusement rife in her breast. 
“Even as babes!” she murmured. “Ye 
gods, what an artistic soul!” She shook 
her head, and went on. 





Mme. Marie Sundelius, the Swedish so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been engaged for the Evanston, III, 
festival, May 31. She will sing the 
part of Alain in the “Children’s Cru- 
sade,” in which she achieved marked suc- 
cess at the last Worcester Festival. 


method of breathing, by which they take 
in plenty of oxygen, which is important 
and indispensable to good health. It is 
quite unsafe, however, to say that they 
do not get sick—in fact, the chief neu- 
rotics who come to a physician’s office 
for treatment are singers. Why should 
such a condition be present and with so 
many facilities handy to cope with them 
successfully? It is my opinion that this 
neurotic condition present in almost 
every singer is mainly due to the extreme 
sensitiveness on his or her part. Ner- 
vousness plays a salient réle in their 
lives. 


Music is greatly instrumental in pro- 
ducing such a condition. Music causes 
a marked effect on the nervous system 
through its varied vibrations. It has 








in its register, 
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Miss Dohmen has a voice of pure lyrical quality. 
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luscious in its lower tones. 
her unpretentiousness, 
she renders a love song.—Philadelphia Press. 

One of the soloists at the Musical Convention 
n artists, Lockport, N. 
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and of considerable range. It is especially 
The charm of her singing lies in 
which is especially marked in the way 
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brave and aid many maladies of the 
nervous system. Temperament in a 
singer is nothing but a tributar 
to nervousness. Temperament will 
cause an_ increased reaction, both 
mental and physical, to external im- 
pressions. An overstimulation of the 
above will cause an exhausted or de- 
bilitated condition of the nervous sys- 
tem, which condition is met very fre- 
quently in many singers. You will al- 
ways come across a singer who possesses 
an abundance of temperament, character- 
ized by mental force and high strung 
sensibilities, manifesting terseness, 
vigor, as an expression of style. In other 
words, temperament is nothing but a 
preponderance of the mental over the 
yee qualities. 

emperament is affected by different 
conditions as elevation of temperature, 
change of climate, high altitude and en- 
vironment. If a singer can control this 
temperament or nervousness, as I call 
it, his or her singing will be clear, but 
should they lack power of adaptation, 
sudden nervousness may come in, thereby 
causing straining, clouding, muffling of 
the voice and improper breathing. 

The treatment of this neurosis is sim- 
ply proper exercise and observing proper 
care of the health. In the control of the 
singer’s temperament there are definite 
physical exercises of the vocal apparatus 
which are necessary to overcome this 
important defect. 





Loretta Del Valle, the young American 
prima donna soprano, has been secured 
by the various councils of the Knights 
of Columbus throughout the country for 
a series of concerts under their auspices. 
The first of these will be given in the 
Armory at Orange, N. J., Jan. 15. Mme. 
Del Valle was born in Orange and first 
attracted attention as a singer there as 
soloist in the Church of Our’Lady of the 
Valley. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















“THE BUGLE,” “THE MERMAIDEN,” by 
J. Bertram Fox. (G. Ricordi, New York.) 

In two fine compositions for three- 
part chorus of women’s voices, with 
piano accompaniment, Mr. Fox once 
more establishes his creative gift. 
His setting of Tennyson’s “The Bugle” 
is the best we have to date seen 
for women’s chorus. His music is spon- 
taneous, finely developed and has imag- 
ination. There is a resemblance between 
the music of “O, love, they die on yon 
rich sky” and the opening measures of 
the King’s prayer in the first act of 
“Lohengrin,” but it is fleeting. The 
piece is dedicated to the St. Cecilia Club, 
Victor Harris, conductor. In “The Mer- 
maiden” there is a melodic charm that 
is appealing and here, too, the writing 
for the voices shows skill and apprecia- 
tion of timbres. The ending in the piano 
is altogether delightful. Mr. Fox has 
inscribed this chorus to the Schumann 
Club, Perey Rector Stephens, conductor. 

— 


“IN THE SLEEPY COUNTRY,” 
Lewis Browne. (Gilbert Music Co., 
cago.) 

This is a part-song for mixed voices, 
unaccompanied, along simple melodic 
lines. Good musicianship is displayed in 
the writing. The verses are by the ever 
popular Frank L. Stanton. 


* * * 


“MARCH OF THE Toys,” “FESTAL POST- 
LUDE,” by Oscar E. Schminke. (J Fischer 
& Bro., New York.) 

Two very admirable organ compositions 
by a composer who has already shown us 
a real gift. The “March of the Toys” is 
based on a theme from Schumann’s “Al- 
bum for the Young” for piano. Mr. 
Schminke has handled it well. It is 
dedicated to Clarence Eddy. The “Festal 
Postlude,” inscribed to Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, is straightforward, with a touch 
of the suave melody of the “Tannhauser” 


by J. 
Chi- 


March in its middle section, marked 
Tranquilly. 

“EXSULTEMUS,” by Ralph Kinder. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York.) A new 


organ piece by Mr. Kinder is always 
welcome. In this one we find him writ- 
ing in a serious vein. The music is stir- 
ring, virile in texture and idiomatic to 
the last degree of the instrument. This 
is real organ music! 


“To HELEN,” “A WHITE ROSE,” SERE- 


NADE,” “JEAN,” “TILL I WAKE,” by 
James P. Dunn. (J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York.) 


We have seen nothing from the pen of 
this gifted Jersey City composer finer 
than these five new songs. Despite our 
acquaintance with Mr. Loeffler’s. very 
gorgeous setting of Poe’s “To Helen”— 
one of the greatest songs ever written in 
America—we can find a very worthy 
place for Mr. Dunn’s music to these sub- 
lime words. “A White Rose” is better 
from the effective standpoint than the 
purely musical and will be useful as a 
closing song for a group. In his Serenade 
(the poem by Frederick H. Martens) Mr. 
Dunn is at his best. This music is warm 
and pulsating, modern in feeling and 
carries conviction. In its way it is quite 
unique. We like the innocence of his 
setting of Burns’s “Jean,” and he has dis- 
tinguished himself in Laurence Hope’s 
“Till I Wake,” a poem, which if it keeps 
on interesting composers in years to 
come, as it has for the past twelve years, 
will a century hence have been set very 
nearly as many times as “Du bist wie 
eine Blume.” Mr. Dunn has done it 
simply, yet with a wealth of feeling and 


a rich melodic fullness. All five songs 
are published in both high and low 


keys. A. W. K. 
* ss 
“Trois DANSES FANTASTIQUES,” by 
Hans Ebell. (Boston Music Co., Boston.) 


Three recent piano pieces entitled col- 
lectively “Trois Danses Fantastiques” 
are by Hans Ebell. They are cast in the 
Polka, Valse and Tarentelle forms and 
are written with sound knowledge of the 
instrument. A well developed technique 
is needed to do the pieces justice. The 
themes are generally interesting and are 
expanded in a musicianly manner. 
Equally prepossessing is the cover page, 
printed in delicate colors and artistically 
ornamented. 


* * * 


“KEYBOARD HARMONY AND TRANSPOSI- 
TION,” by Anna Heuermann-Hamilton. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago.) 

The Clayton F. Summy ‘Company 
issues three compact little books on 
“Keyboard Harmony and Transposition,” 
by Anna Heuermann-Hamilton. The first 
book is devoted to preliminary studies 
and is intended for the earliest grades; 
volume two is concerned with the prin- 
cipal triads and dissonant chords, sec- 
ondary triads and passing notes; book 
three deals with suspensions, anticipa- 


tions, modulation, altered chords and or- 
gan point. 

An empirical knowledge of harmony 
may readily be gained from these little 
books. An inquisitive and hard-working 
student may even gain a fairly solid sci- 
entific substratum from them, although 
they are best used in connection with a 
more exhaustive text such as is offered 
by any standard treatise on harmony. 
The authoress has provided an ample 
number of carefully chosen illustrations, 
which always prove of value both as a 
leaven and such creative impulses as 
the student may possess. The subject 
matter of each book is clearly presented. 


ok ok * 
“HAND BooK FOR’ THE CATHOLIC 
CHorr,” by Eduardo Marzo. (Oliver 


Ditson Co., Boston.) 

This book, which is designed to meet 
the average choir’s practical need, has 
been finely compiled and edited by Mr. 
Marzo. The music is of a lofty char- 
acter, in many cases Gregorian chant. 
The text is liturgical in every detail. The 
complete services of the Mass, Requiem 
Mass, Vespers and Benediction are cov- 
ered. Mr. Marzo states in a brief pre- 
fatory note that the book has been edited 
throughout with scrupulous regard to the 
“Motu proprio” of Pope Pius X. It is 
stoutly bound in green cloth. B. R. 











When Impresario Mapleson Was 
Mariani the Tenor: Italy, 1854 








HAT there is little new under the 
sun in the matter of operatic pro- 
cedure is indicated by a letter which 
Arthur Mapleson, son of the late im- 
presario, James Henry Mapleson, has 
placed at MUSICAL AMERICA’S disposal. 
It is a letter written by J. H. Mapleson 
to his own father in 1854, describing the 
way he learned “Trovatore” in four 
days in Italy. Also, the letter indicates 
that even in those days artists of Anglo- 
Saxon names had to adopt an Italian 
nom du thédtre when they sang in Italy 


The letter follows: 
Verona. 
15th Febo., 1854. 
My dearest Parents: 

I have much pleasure to inform you 
that I have made one of the greatest en- 
gagements, and am primo tenore at the 
grand theater here. Such a theater! As 
large as the opera, eighty-seven in the 
band, sixty-nine in the chorus—and my 
companions the first artists in Italy! 

y pay me £50 for five weeks—at £10 
sterling per week! Only fancy my 
learning Verdi’s last opera, “Il Trova- 
tore,” in four days—by heart, the most 
difficult opera for the tenor ever written. 
I had never heard a note of it or seen it 
either. Every one is talking of it both 
here and at Milan. I sang it off at the 
grand rehearsal last night, and the band 
applauded me, too, and also the manager, 
who is delighted with me. He also finds 
me a pianoforte and takes and fetches 
me in a coach. 

Sig. Bettini, who was in London, had 
the part, but was suddenly taken ill, and 
they thought the theater would have to 
be entirely closed, but I accomplished it 
by leaving Milan immediately—twenty- 
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two hours by diligence. I sing the day 
after to-morrow. 

There is a grand masked ball there to- 
night—such a splendid set out. The 
city is very healthy and beautifully sit- 
uated, and is three hours’ rail from 
Venice. 

My wife and the dear children are 
— well and send their love. Pray, 
dear Papa, write to me, as I never hear 
from you, also Lizzie, love to all, and 
Believe me, 

Your affectionate Son, 
J. H. MAPLESON. 

In future always direct Sig. Enrico 
Mariani (not Mapleson), as they make 
such a confusion at the post with two 
names, and direct Post Restante, Verona. 





OUR ANTHEM IN PETROGRAD 





Stirring Scene When Sousa Played 
“Star-Spangled Banner” There 


“There have been instances,” said John 
Philip Sousa in a New York Telegram 
interview, “when I have played the na- 
tional anthem in which the intensity of 
public feeling and patriotism of the au- 
diences evoked great enthusiasm, but I 
can remember no time when the song was 
received with greater acclaim than in 
Russia. It was during my tour of Eu- 
rope, in 1903, and we were in Petrograd 
on the Tsar’s birthday. When I reached 
my dressing room in the Cirque Cinicelli, 
which corresponds to our New York Hip- 
podrome, I was waited upon by the secre- 
tary of the Prefect of the city, who re- 
ames that I open my performance with 

e Russian national anthem. ‘And,’ 
said he, ‘if it meets with a demonstration, 
will you l-indly repeat it?’ I answered 
that I wouid. ‘And,’ continued he, ‘if it 
meets with further demonstration, will 
you repeat it again?’ I said that I would 
repeat it just as long as a majority of 
the audience applauded. 

“The audience consisted almost entirely 
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of members of the nobility and the mi 
tary, with their wives, sweethearts, so: 
and daughters. At the playing of tl 
first note the entire audience arose an 
every man, almost all in uniform, cam 
to a salute. At the end of the anthen 
there was loud applause, and I wa 
obliged to play the air four times befor 
the audience was satisfied. 

“Upon retiring to my dressing room 
the end of the first part I again w 
called upon by the secretary, who sa | 
it was the wish of the Prefect that | 
begin the second part of my progra 
with the national anthem of Americ, 
and that he would have an official a.- 
nounce to the audience beforehand t ¢ 
name and sentiment of the song. 

“Before we began our second part a 
tall Russian announced the name and t e 
character of the words of the ‘St:>- 
Spangled Banner,’ and I never hea «(J 
more sincere or lasting applause for a , 
musical number than that which gree: | 
our national anthem. We had to rep: it 
it no less than four times, with everyo ic 
in the vast hall standing and the m i. 
tary men holding their hands to thir 
caps in an attitude of salute. I am sue 
no body of musicians ever played a pie 
with more fervor, dignity and spirit thin 
our boys did the ‘Star-Spangled Bann r’ 
in the capital of the Russian empire.’ 





Vicente Ballester, the Rialto Theate’’s 
young Spanish baritone, on leave Po n 
the Boston-National Opera Company, ! 
turned to the scene of his American « 
but the week of Dec. 31 and was hea -d 
in music from “The Barber of Sevill:.” 
Mme. D’Espinoy sang an aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” 





The citizens of Miami, Fla., are rais- 
ing $5000 by popular subscription to 
bring a band to Miami during the season. 


FAUS TINA 


Joint Recital Tour with Wilmot Goodwin, 
Baritone, Seasons 1916-17, 1917-18 


What the critics say: 
The Parkersburg, W. 
tober 24, 1916. ; 
Miss Florence Austin was a _ favorite 
with her audience from start to finish 
and is aniong the best violinists who 
have come to this city, her technique 
being remarkably fine, and she possesses 
that wonderful gift of calling forth the 
very soul of the violin in its different 
moods, and entering into them herself, 
whether expressive elfland, the dream of 
the poet, the hum and drone of the bee 
or the joy of love. 
The Youngstown, O., 
October 10, 1916. 
Miss Austin’s numbers included the 
fragile little Bocherini-Musin ‘‘Minuet,’ 
which was played with much charm, the 
‘*Bee’’ by Bohm, which has many stings 
for the performer who has not mastered 
= his technic, Kreisler’s delightful ‘‘Liebes- 
freud,’’ played in a very artistic fashion, 
the flashy Gounod-Allard ‘‘Paraphrase Sur 
Faust,’’ and that old war horse, Sara- 
sate’s ‘‘Ziegeunerweisen.”’ The latter 
was given an exceptionally spirited ren- 
dition, Miss Austin fascinating her audi- 
ence with her brilliant technic. Miss 
Austin drew a very beautiful tone and 
earned hearty applause in her numbers. 
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WIN ABORN SCHOLARSHIPS 





Board Chooses Lalla Cannon and Obrad 
Djurin for Operatic Classes 


The second annual assignment of 
scholarships for the Aborn Classes for 
Operatic Training was made recently. 
The scholarships awarded last year were 
renewed for the same holders this sea- 
con, and twe new ones were awarded. 
One of these was given by an anonymous 
donor; the other by Director Milton 
Aborn, who, according to a policy he has 
recently adopted, offers for every schol- 
arship donated by any other persons one 
f equal value and duration as the gift 
of the institution. 

The recent awards were 
through a series of auditions in the 
studio at 11 East Forty-third Street. 
Klimination and final election were done 
by twelve well-known vocal teachers. 
his board included Alfred Cornell, Jes 
sie Fenner Hill, Robert Hosea, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Sergei Klibansky, Mme. A. 
Lander, James Massell, Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, Franklyn Riker and Mrs. Z. B. 
Woods, all of New York; Edwin 5S. 
fraey of Morris High School and Wil.iam 
Whitney, a Boston vocal instructor. 

The winners were Lalla Cannon, dra- 
matie soprano, and Obrad Djurin, tenor. 
(hese successful contestants well enter 
the Aborn Classes at once. 

Mr. Aborn is arranging for a number 
f appearances of his pupils in concert 
and seenes from operas, as he did last 
year. All of these will take place in 
ther cities, excepting the last one in the 
spring, which will be given in New York. 
Among the advanced pupils selected for 
these public appearances are Frances 
Parker, Marie Stapleton Murray, Des- 
cella Jacques, Freda Somerset, Florence 
MeManus, Florence Northridge, Anna 
Bossetti, Lillian Cotton, Georgia Mc- 
Nally, Sophie Kassmir, Beulah Beach, 
(jreek Evans, Bertram Bailly, Hugo Len- 
zer and Emile Follmer. The staff of in- 
structors under Mr. Aborn’s direction 
now includes Ignacio del Castillo, Karl 
Schroeder, Bethune Grigor and William 
Axt. 


Tenor Pupil of M. E. Florio Wins 
Praise in Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 28.—The singing 
of Clifford L. Walker, tenor and talented 
pupil of M. E. Florio of New York, was 
a feature of the Christmas service at 
the Centenary M. E. Church. The solo 
by the young tenor, “There’s a Song in 
the Air,” by Oley Speaks, was a fine bit 
of singing and won much praise from 
a huge gathering, which included Gov- 
ernor Stuart. 





Vincent Bach at Rialto Theater 


Vincent Bach, the well-known cornet 
virtuoso, who appeared a short time ago 
at the Rialto Theater, New York, is 
again on the program and impresses the 
audience with his remarkable technique. 
His “Carnaval of Venice” is one of his 
favorite numbers. Dr. Alfred Robyn, 
the opera composer, is managing the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Bach. 





Avery Strakosch, formerly associated 
with Catherine A. Bamman and personal 
representative of William Wade Hin- 
shaw, the singer, left New York on Dec. 
20 for an extended tour of the Orient. 
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Publicity, from the M 





usician’s Point of View 








¢<éTPX\HAT’S a fine press agent 

story” is an expression 
one frequently hears after the 
appearance in one of the news- 
papers of some incident in the 
eventful life of Enrico Caruso, 
or of Geraldine Farrar, or of 
some other musical celebrity. 

This comment, as well as 
others made indiscriminately by follow- 
ers of the day’s news indicates that the 
public at large is ill-acquainted with the 
ways and means of publicity. The truth 
of the matter is that while Caruso and 
Mme. Farrar owe much of their vogue 
to-day to publicity, neither one of them 
has required the services of a paid press 
agent. Yet both of them are most care- 
ful, most resourceful in their manage- 
ment of affairs that have to do with pub- 
lic notice. 

“Publicity,” from the musical artist’s 
point of view, means more than an occa- 
sional newspaper or magazine story. It 
involves all forms of advertising, circu- 
lars, bill boards, sending out of marked 
copies of papers containing favorable 
notices, making talking-macnine records 
and countless other means of keeping a 
name before the impressionable public. 

The extent to which certain calculating 
public figures have employed the artifices 
of publicity is shown, for instance, in the 
case of a prominent opera singer, who 
immediately on his arrival at a_ hotel 
gives a half-dollar to a bellhop and has 
himself paged through the restaurants, 
lobbies and corridors, intermittently 
through the day. 

“Call for Mr. Top-Note-o, please! Call 
for Mr. Top-Note-o!” is the wail that 
resounds wherever patrons of the hotel 
gather and before long perhaps a thou- 
sand persons get together in little groups 
and discuss the inside information that 
Mr. Tope-Note-o is staying at the hotel. 
Some of them write home to the provinces 
that they are staying .at the same hotel 
as is Mr. Top-Note-o and so the news 
spreads through the country and the 
tenor, for a nominal investment, retires 
at night with the complacent conviction 
that he has done a good day’s work and 
that his stock, as a factor in public 
affairs, has risen at least one point. 

A well-known vocal teacher in New 
York makes it a point always to be seen 
in the company with prominent singers. 
He is an inveterate caller at large res- 
taurants, and when he spies two or more 
prominent musicians at a table he takes 
advantage of a previous introduction to 
join the party. He thereby accomplishes 


General Public Knows Little of the Artifices 
Employed by Celebrities of the Operatic and 
Concert World to Command Recognition— 
The Artful Tenor Who Has Himself Paged 
in a Hotel—The Foreign Vocal Teacher 
Who Says She “Doesn't Need to Advertise’ 


the double object of getting a free meal 
and having it noised about that he was 
“in the company of so-and-so.” 

A singer, for many years conspicuously 
before the public as an artist of the 
finest ideals, has made it a practice that 
whenever he is introduced to some one of 
importance in the various cities he visits 
annually, to make a memorandum of the 
person’s name and address. This data 
he adds to his mail-list and from that 
time on the new found friend receives 
periodically “marked copies” of papers 
containing reviews of the singer’s public 
work, a Christmas card during the holi- 
days and other similar attentions. All 
of this establishes a following for the 
artist that is of incalculable value. The 
recipient of the mailed matter, of course, 
confides to his circle of friends that he 
is in the good graces of this certain artist 
and the result is a considerable commo- 
tion in the neighborhood, which, when 
multiplied by the number of neighbor- 
hoods similarly reached throughout the 
country, goes far to make the artist a 
box-office drawing card. 

It will be seen, then, that publicity 
does not depend upon any one kind of 
self-exploitation, but involves the doing 
of many diverse things. Of these the 
straight-forward, direct advertising of 
artists in a musical paper, such as is 
familiar to the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has now become a standard 
and reliable method of increasing the 
artist’s business. That it is not, in any 
sense, problematical or experimental in 
effect is shown by the fact that year 
after year the same artists continue the 
investment, increasing it as their in- 
comes increase. This type of advertising 
is distinctly an American institution. 

How different the European attitude is 
in this regard is evidenced by the writ- 
ten word of a singing teacher, well 
known in a certain city in Italy, who re- 
cently came to this country to continue 
her work. Regarding her advertising, 
she stated that a mere announcement of 
the fact that she was in this country, 
used once, would suffice. From that time 
on the public would clamor for her serv- 
ices. She does not know, evidently, that 
our leading instructors, some of whom 
have every hour of their working days 
completely occupied and are getting the 
maximum fees for instruction, continue 


to spend thousands annually 
for advertising for the very 
good reason that their popu- 
larity, not easily earned, can- 
not be easily maintained and 
must be nourished and forti- 
fied constantly by judicious ad- 
vertising. 

An incident which shows 
tellingly the psychological ef- 
fect of musical newspaper ad- 
vertising was related lately by a New 
York manager to a number of artists 
who asked his advice on the subject. “A 
distinguished conductor from a nearby 
State came to me one day to engage 
artists for his festival,’ said the man- 
ager. “He agreed to take one of my 
tenors, a baritone and a soprano, but no 
contralto on my list seemed to suit him. 
‘I have decided to take Miss Blank (un- 
der another manager) for that part,’ he 
finally told me. I pointed out to him 
that the two contraltos on my list were 
much better equipped to do the work, but 
he insisted upon his original selection. 
He explained to me that for years he 
had read the press notices in the adver- 
tisements of Miss Blank in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and that he had determined to 
ascertain if the singer could not dupli- 
cate in his city the successes she had 
had elsewhere. Finally he engaged Miss 
Blank.” The manager might have added 
that Miss Blank made good and has re- 
appeared several times since with the 
same conductor. 

The type of musician who views ad- 
vertising as undignified and unethical is 
fast disappearing. Occasionally one en- 
counters this rare and almost obsolete 
specimen, invariably surrounded by an 
atmosphere of lost hope and failing am- 
bition. The progressive and successful 
musician realizes that his services are 
merely so much goods to sell. The bet- 
ter the sale of these goods the more pros- 
perous he becomes, the greater becomes 
his scope of action and the better his 
facilities for the cultivation of the finer 
artistic attributes of his work. The mu- 
sician whose career is a financial failure, 
regardless of the fine ideals he may en- 
tertain, is in a poor way to cultivate the 
constructive side of his art. Prosperity 
is not essentially a foe to the develop- 
ment of untried artistic powers. 


The manner in which publicity has 
affected the careers of prominent artists 
is a subject of which the reading public 
knows comparatively little. A discussion 
of it will undoubtedly throw light on 
many incidents that would otherwise go 
unnoticed by the layman. For that rea- 
son MUSICAL AMERICA proposes a series 
of articles, chiefly interviews on this sub- 
ject with noted opera singers, pianists, 
managers and others, which will appear 
in subsequent issues. 





CAROL SINGING IN NASHVILLE 





Yuletide Brightened by Activities of 
Church Choirs 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 26.—Milton 


Cook, as director of the Nashville Choral 
Club, had every reason to be proud of 
his chorus of 100 voices in a noteworthy 
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presentation of the “Messiah” at the 
First Presbyterian Church on Sunday 
afternoon. The building was crowded 
to the doors, and large numbers were 
unable to gain admittance. The solos 
were not arranged in the usual quartet 
form, but were divided among eleven 
prominent singers, thereby lightening the 
burden for each soloist. The soloists 
were Mmes. Robert Caldwell, Graham 
Hall, Ernest Schumacher, O’Bryan 


| Washington, Aleda Waggoner, Charline 


Miller and Louise Taylor and Messrs. 
Charles Zehnder, W. S. Perry, D. R. Geb- 
hart and John Dodge. Daisy Sartain 
was pianist and Luther McFerrin organ- 
ist. The Choral Club, an organization 
of the Y. W. C. A., has the true spirit 
of the community chorus, and wields 
a powerful influence over the city’s mu- 
sical life. 

At Christ Church on Christmas Eve 
the choir, carrying out a custom of sev- 
eral years, gave “Noél,” a cantata writ- 
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ten by the church organist, F. Arthur 
Henkel. Charles Stratton was the 
tenor soloist. ; 

The revival of the beautiful old Eng- 
lish custom of carol singing played a 
large part in the Yuletide festivities this 
year. Choirs from various churches in 
the city were allotted certain territories 
in the residence sections, stopping to sing 
carols at each house where a candle was 
found burning in the window, and taking 
collections for worthy charities. Mrs. 
Graham Hall, Mrs. Avery D. Handly and 
Mrs. Will Rutland were prime movers in 
the enterprise. E. E. 
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TO ERECT NEW ARTS 
SCHOOL IN LAWRENCE 


City Likely to Gain Splendid 
Structure—Welcomes Cecil 
Fanning 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 20.—Dean Har- 
old L. Butler of the School of Fine Arts 
and his wife, Mrs. Florence Butler, have 
just returned from a concert trip, having 
given their twenty-seventh recital at 
Hamilton, Kan. Shortly after the holi- 





‘days Mr. and Mrs. Butler will start on 


another tour, which will include twenty- 
five Kansas towns. As a result of the 
work of Dean Butler and Prof. Arthur 


Nevin throughout the State, the enroll- 
ment of the School of Fine Arts shows an 
increase of sixty-five per cent over that 
of last year. The State Board of Ad- 
ministration and the State Auditor have 
recommended the erection of a new 
School of Fine Arts building to cost 
$150,000. If this goes through, the next 
two years will see at Lawrence the larg- 
est and finest School of Fine Arts in the 
Middle West. 

On Dec. 12 Cecil Fanning, the bari- 
tone, and H. B. Turpin, his pianist-col- 
league, gave the third concert of the 
University Concert Course. An audience 
of 1500 greeted these able artists and at 
the close of a two-hour program, de- 
manded two encores in addition to the 
five that Mr. Fanning had already gra- 
ciously given. Mr. Fanning proved him- 
self to be an artist of fine gifts. His 
enunciation is so clear that those in the 
back of the hall had not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in hearing every word. 


Club of Clarksburg (W. Va.) Issues Its 
Own Musical Journal 


An addition to the list of clubs which 
have adopted the sensible plan of issuing 
a music journal of their own is the Mar- 
cato Music Club of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
which recently published Vol. 1, No. 2, 
of its Marcato Music Lore. The editors- 
in-chief are Mrs. Amos Payne, Cora 
Atchison, Mrs. Earl Travis and Mrs. 





George Chorpening. The issue contains 
an article on “American Music,” by 
Laura K. Travis, another on “Music in 
the Clarksburg Public Schools” and vari- 
ous items of local musical news. 


MOLLIE MARGOLIS IN DEBUT 








Pupil of Ganz Makes Fine Impression 
in Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—One of the 
most interesting recitals of the season 
was the début of Mollie Margolis, pian- 
ist, in Witherspoon Hall last Monday 
evening. Miss Margolis, who is a pupil 
of Rudolph Ganz, was heard in composi- 
tions by Bach-Busoni, Chopin, Liszt, 
Dohnanyi, Glinka-Balakireff, Ganz and 
Busoni. Technical difficulties were sur- 
mounted and overcome with surprising 
ease. Her playing of the difficult B 
Minor Liszt Sonata was especially 
brilliant, authoritative and convincing. 
Sincere poetic insight, coupled with a 
complete mastery of the keyboard, are 
among her endowments. 

Miss Margolis will be heard again at 
the second Civic concert, to be given 
Jan. 22 in Witherspoon Hall, under the 
direction of the National Musical Bu- 
reau. Other appearances will include 
visits to Lewisburg, Jan. 26, and Wil- 
mington, Feb. 24. M. B. SWAAB. 





Claremont (Cal.) Audience Hears Un- 
usually Gifted Pianist 


CLAREMONT, CAL., Dec. 20.—A young 
American pianist of exceptional abilities 
and ripe promise, John S. Evans, was 
heard in a recital at Pomona College on 
Dec. 11 and greeted with justifiable en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Evans, who is a pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz and who holds an impor- 
tant post on the musical faculty of the 
college, played a program including 
MacDowell’s “Tragica” Sonata, Mozart’s 
C Minor Fantasie and some pieces of 
Debussy and Cyril Scott, with musical 
susceptibilities, artistic discretion, intel- 
ligence and technical facilities of a high 
order. He delighted his audience by the 
poetic and sincere character of his inter- 
pretations, his seriousness and ready 
ability to meet the largest demands im- 
posed by every number he attempted. 
He was assisted by Eleanor Lee, con- 
tralto. 
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WEIDIG DIRECTS OWN 
SUITE IN ST. LOUIS 


Chicagoan Guest Conductor of 
Symphony—dZach Gives New 
Russian Music 





St. Louis, Dec. 24.—The second ap- 
pearance of a guest conductor with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra was 
marked by an ovation to Adolf Weidig, 
whose Symphonic Suite, Op. 46, directed 
by himself, was the feature of the fourth 
pair of concerts last week. Composer 
Weidig was for many years a violinist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
His composition is in the modern sym- 
phonic form, combining the illustration 
of a romantic feeling with an orchestra- 
tion truly brilliant at times. Comment 
of press and public on his directing was 


greatly in Dr. Weidig’s favor. Other 
numbers on the program of the regular 
series included César Franck’s . “Les 
Eolides” and Enesco’s ‘“Roumanian 
Rhapsody,” “Der Freischiitz’” Overture 
and the Vorspiel from “Die Meister- 
singer,” the latter in honor of the late 
Hans Richter. 

Ida Delledonne, the harpist of the or- 
chestra, was the soloist at the Sunday 
“pop” this week, presenting “A Christ- 
mas Story” by Hasselmans as a solo for 
the first time. Eight Russian folksongs 
by Liadow were also given for the first 
time by Conductor Max Zach and also 
the MacDowell “Poéme Erotique,” Op. 
31, No. 6. 

Lulu Kunkel-Burg, violinist, was the 
soloist at the Christmas concert of the 
Morning Choral Club at the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church on Friday, assisted 
by Mrs. Speyer, harpist, and Mr. Hen- 
shie, the church organist. The club did 
exceptionally well in its part of the pro- 
gram and the soloist received deserved 
praise for her excellent work. 

The series of organ recitals by Charles 
Galloway at Graham Chapel, Washing- 
ton University, on Sunday afternoons is 
meeting with considerable success. 

H. W. C. 


WILLIAM WHEELER AIDS JEWS 








Tenor Sings at Great War Relief Meet- 
ing in New York 


William Wheeler, the tenor, was solo- 
ist at the great meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 21, when three million 
dollars was raised for Jewish war suf- 
ferers. Mr. Wheeler made a fine im- 
pression with his solo. 

The chorus was composed of the Tem- 
ple Emanuel choir and volunteers from 
the Schola Cantorum, all under the di- 
rection of Kurt Schindler. Carlos Sal- 
zedo was harpist, G. H. Federlein or- 
ganist. 





R. Huntington Woodman and Thomas 
Chalmers in Brooklyn Recital 


It is seldom that so favorable an op- 
portunity is afforded for hearing R. 
Huntington Woodman as that of Dec. 18, 
when the noted composer, organist and 
teacher gave a recital at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn. Played with con- 





summate artistry, the organ numbers i 
cluded Dubois’s “March of the Thr 
Kings,” the Intermezzo from “Cavaller 
Rusticana,” Kremser’s Folksong of tl} 
Netherlands, Sullivan’s “The Lo 
Chord,” all of which were by reques 
and Watling’s “Serenade,” Jadassohn 
Scherzo, the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria, 
D’Evry’s “Toccata” and Adam’s “Ca: 
tique de Noél.” The fine baritone « 
Thomas Chalmers of the Boston-Nation: 
Opera Company was heard in an ari 
from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore,” Tosti 
“Aprile” and Clars’s “Old Roses.” 

string accompaniment, consisting of si 
violins, four ’cellos and two harps, w: 
employed in some of the organ solos wit 
compelling effect. ¢ ob 
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New Scheme of Education Needed to Give Every Instructor Both 
Desire and Ability to Direct Classes in This as in Any 


By MAX SCHOEN 








HERE is need of a new basis for 
public school music. Music differs 
essentially from any other school sub- 
ject in that it cannot be taught as easily. 
Subjects like arithmetic or history are 
often taught by teachers who are them- 
selves but a few pages ahead of the 
pupils. Of course, such teaching is to 
be deplored, but it is possible. In music 
such a state of affairs is impossible. 

A teacher can teach the multiplication 
table when she knows nothing about dis- 
count or interest. But she cannot teach 
as simple a matter im music as, for in- 
stance, that the key of G has an F 
sharp, unless she is thoroughly familiar 
with the theory of scale construction. 
She can teach a lesson in nature study 
and obtain good results when she knows 
next to nothing about botany. But she 
cannot teach adequately the simplest les- 
son in sight-singing without having a 
thorough knowledge, in theory and prac- 
tice, of key signatures and their mean- 


ing, of time signatures and rhythm and 
a good ear for pitch. Of course, any 
teacher can tell the children that the 
key of D has two sharps or that the sec- 
ond line of the staff is called G. Tne 
children are perfectly willing to believe 
it, and outside of wasting their time such 
knowledge will do them no harm. But 
what has that to do with music? About 
as much as the ability to distinguish and 
name colors has to do with the apprecia- 
tion of a painting. 


Some Personal Experiences 


I was in the sixth grade in a school 
in New York City where the teachers 
are required to teach music. One day 
the teacher, having found out that I 
played the violin and therefrom conclud- 
ing that I must know everything about 
music, detained me during the recess 
period to instruct him in the signature 
for the key of D, which he had to teach 
during the next recitation period. I 
happened to know that that key had two 
sharps located somewhere on the staff and 
I told him so. He then gave this weighty 
information to the class. I suppose that 
to this very day some of my classmates 
are glorying in the knowledge that the 
key of D has two sharps, but they do 
not know and do not care to know what 
a sharp is, and the only key that they 
have any use for is one that will open a 
locked door. 

‘I know of a school system in a large 
city where musical theory is_ being 
taught by having the children pronounce 
the syllables do, re, mi, fa, etc., from an 
antiquated music book, and here they 
think that they are teaching school mu- 
sic. The results of such teaching can 
be easily inferred. The children get the 
impression that school music consists of 
do, ve, mi, fa, etc., and that real music 
is what sister plays at home on the 
piano that has been out of tune for ten 
years, 
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But cannot teachers learn eneugh 
about musical theory to be able to teach 
it properly? The answer is that many 
could, but will not, while some would, 
but cannot. Not all teachers can learn 
enough about musical theory to teach it 
as it should be taught, some because of 
a natural impediment and the great ma- 
jority because of the lack of an oppor- 
tunity to do so. A music teacher, one 
who can impart effectively the essence 
of musical theory to children, has never 
been made; he or she must be born. 
Then, again, the pressure of subjects 
that must be studied by prospective 
teachers during the training period pre- 
vents the majority of them from taking 
enough, if any, courses in music. Of 
course, this condition might be remedied. 
But the important point for us to bear 
in mind is that while a teacher can teach 
and do so effectively, without teaching 
music, she cannot teach and be a good 
teacher unless she has had a_ good 
grounding in the professional subjects. 


Must Be Labor of Love 


Then, again, teachers are not willing 
to assume the responsibility of teaching 
an additional subject, for itself, when 
they feel, as they do in the case of music, 
that they cannot do justice to it. If re- 
quired to teach it they will most natural- 
ly have to force their pupils to learn it. 
Now, we may force a child to learn the 
multiplication table and do him good be- 
cause he has to know it. But the entire 
aim and purpose of musical instruction 
is to inculcate in the individual a love 
for the best music and to force him to 
do this is absurdity raised to the highest 
power. Music teaching must be a labor 
of love. It cannot be taught, it must 
be caught. It must be a transfer of 
love from teacher to pupil. Otherwise, 
it is drudgery to the teachers, a bore to 
the children and a calamity to music. 

In States and cities where the teach- 
ing of music is required by law it is 
either taught by special teachers and 
supervisors, or the law is disregarded by 
the teachers. Not until every teacher 
can teach music as she teaches any other 
subject can music be called a real school 
subject, and this will never happen, un- 
less we can devise a scheme of music 
education on a basis that will create 
a desire in every teacher to teach it and 
will enable her to do so. 





The Child’s Taste in Music 


Composers, like other folk, do not find 
it easy to become as little children. 
Nowadays, the modern child has made it 
more difficult than ever. A lady of seven 
summers remarked to the writer that she 
liked Debussy ever so much better than 
Mozart, the latter was so “frumpy”! 
Children accept the music of the time, 
whether it be Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky 
or Schénberg, with the same composure 
as that which takes as a matter of course 
flying machines, telephones, motor buses 
and other modern conveniences.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 





On Dec. 22 the Ernest Gamble Con- 
cert Party gave its 335th concert of the 
year. 
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GREGOR CHERNIAVSKY’S 
CAREER IN THE TRENCHES 


Violinist Fought for Russia on Many 
Battlefields Before Coming to 
This Country 





That the accomplished Russian violin- 
ist, Gregor Cherniavsky, who has settled 
in Seattle, brought with him to America 
honors and scars to show for his service 
on the battlefields with the Czar’s army 


is a fact which has not been mentioned 
since the coming of the talented young 
Russian, according to the Seattle Town- 
Crier. Cherniavsky himself is loath to 
talk of his experiences at the front. His 
studies with Leopold Auer, his assistant’s 
work with that master, and other fea- 
tures of his musical career are more 
important to him than the months spent 
as a soldier on the Galician front. 

The moment war was declared, Gregor 
dropped his music rolls, laid away his 
beloved Amati violin, donned his uni- 
form, his sword and side arms and joined 
his regiment. He was a lieutenant of 
infantry. Rushed to the front, Lieuten- 
ant Cherniavsky commanded his men in 
many a bitter fight. Once his regiment 
captured many Austrians. The trenches 
of the latter, before Lemberg fell to the 
Czar’s armies, were only 100 to 200 yards 
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Schumann-Heink 


away from the Russians. Among the 
Austrians taken by Lieutenant Cherni- 
avsky’s men were several players from 
the royal opera orchestra of Vienna. 
They told Gregor that Fritz Kreisler 
was in the trenches no far from them 
and that when the company in which 
Kreisler was an officer was sent at times 
to the rear to rest and recoup, Kreisler 
would get out his fiddle and play for the 
soldiers at their base station. 

Lieutenant Cherniavsky heard this 
with the greatest interest and hoped that 
his men might capture the Kreisler com- 
pany, also hoping that the violinist would 
not be injured. But a troop of Cossacks 
did for Kreisler’s chances of being cap- 
tured and he was sent home badly in- 
jured, as has been told so often. 

“If you had charged the Austrian 
trenches with Kreisler and his men, 
would you have killed your fellow vio- 
linist?” was asked of Lieutenant Cherni- 
avsky. 

The young veteran—he has been hon- 
orably discharged by order of the Czar— 
smiled. “I thought of that many times,” 
he said, “and all I ever wanted to do was 
to see Kreisler and shake him by the 
rag I never felt like fighting with 

im.’ : 





Eva Liminana, a young Argentine 
pianist, will give her first recital in 
America at AXolian Hall, New York, Jan. 
12. Miss Liminana is still in her ’teens, 
although she has played in South Amer- 
ica and in Europe with favorable results 
for several years. 
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PETROGRAD TO HEAR ENGLISHMAN’S OPERA 


Albert Coates Rewriting Work in 
Russia — Concerts of London 
Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, W., 
London, Dec. 9, 1916. 


ETROGRAD seems to emulate Lon- 
don, or vice versa, for we learn 
from one of cur erstwhile conductors 
and composers, Albert Coates, that the 
musical world is very busy there and 
that besides numberless concerts they 
are having a “Glazounoff Cycle.” Mr. 
Coates is now conductor at the Royal 
Imperial Opera in the Russian capital 
and is now busy with the production of 
Prokovieff’s “Igrok” and also on his own 
opera, “Asshurbanipal,” which he has 
entirely rewritten since its production at 
Covent Garden. The book is by his wife 
and is being done into Russian by M. 
Balmont. 

The London String Quartet, despite 
the upset in the Cabinet, had a crowded 
room for its last concert. They played 
the Beethoven Quartet for Strings in E 
Minor and Eugene Goossen’s delightful 
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sketches for four strings, “By the Tarn’ 
and “Jack o’ Lantern,” and Fauré’s 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in C 
Minor, for which Irene Scharrer took 
her place at the piano. 

The last of the Leighton House Cham- 
ber Concerts for this year was as charm- 
ing as its predecessors, beautiful, rest- 
ful chamber music heard in ideal sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Ethel Hobday was the 
pianist, Weist-Hill the violinist, while 
Mr. Crabbe took Warwick-Evans’s place 
with his ’cello, and a perfect performance 
of Schubert’s Trio in B Flat was given. 

A delightful recital was given, also 
at Leighton House, by Beatrice Langley 
and Juliette Folville. Excellent inter- 
pretations were given of the Brahms So- 
nata in G, Jongen’s Sonata in D, and 
Mlle. Folville also played two picturesque 
and delightful studies of her own “En 
Ardenne,” as well as two studies and a 
Chopin Valse. 

M. Louis Delune and M. Fromont- 
Delune gave their second recital in 
Steinway Hall and fully justified all 
the good opinions gained at their. first 
a couple of weeks ago. 

Olga Rudge, the young French ’cellist, 
is leaving us again for her native heath, 
though she says, “Surely I come again 
and I hope also to go to America.” 

The vocal concert of the week has been 
that given by Muriel Foster in A®olian 
Hall in aid of the Lord Roberts Memorial 
Fund, for her appearances are all too 
few and when she does emerge from pri- 
vate life it is a red-letter day for con- 
cert-goers. She sang a delightful pro- 
gram of English, Italian and Russian 
songs, though the native ones had first 
place and all were perfectly delivered. 

J. du Mont gave a students’ con- 
cert in the Steinway Hall, his last be- 
fore his departure to take up his mili- 
tary duties. The only two male pupils 
who appeared have already been “at the 
front.” 

Helen Sealy, violinist, and Joan Wil- 
lis, ’cellist, gave a joint recital in A®%olian 
Hall, at which they had the advantage of 
having Frederick Kiddle at the piano. 
Miss Sealy also appeared as a com- 
poser of a sonata for violin, a simple, 
effective work, well played. 

A breaking-up pupils’ concert was 
given by Herbert Walenn in his beauti- 
ful studio. One of his pupils has just 
purchased a wonderful £1000 ’cello—and 
this is war-time! 

Mile. Raymonde Collignon is a charm- 
ing young diseuse who has just made a 
most promising début in Afolian Hall. 
She is a native of Touraine, but has 
lived in England almost all her life, and 
her French and English are equally good 
and she has had the advantage of having 
had a pretty voice beautifully trained 
by Emma Nevada. 

Another duet-recital was given by 
Irene Scharrer and Myra Hes and cer- 
tainly their “two pianos play as one.” 


Whitney Mockridge’s Concert 


The second of Whitney Mockridge’s 
concerts in the Prince’s Galleries in aid 
of the Star and Garter Home at Rich- 
mond was as great a success as the first 
and fortunately Mr. Mockridge was able 
to appear and win much applause. 
Melisande d’Egville sang the Seguidella 
from “Carmen” and Kathleen Maureen 
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sang-——to her own accompaniment—some 
most delightful Irish songs. Lady 
Newnes gave violin solos, Arnold Trowell 
played the ’cello and Evelyn Ash gave 
a lighter touch with her “Impressions” 
at the piano, while Dawson Milward and 
Sybil Carlisle appeared in one of An- 
thony Hope’s “Dolly Dialogues.” 

Lionel Tertis’s “One Hour Concert” 


extended over that time, much to th 
satisfaction of his .audience. Benn. 
Moiseiwitch was the pianist, Felix Sa) 
mond the ’cellist, Albert Sammons th: 
violinist, and Gervase Elwes sang . 
group of delightful songs, among then 
Vaughan-William’s “Roadside Fire,’ 
Dunhill’s “Sea Dirge” and H. G. Ley’ 
“Lake of Innisfree.” HELEN THIMM. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS IN NOTABLE PARIS CONCERTS 


Gustin Wright, Organist, Aids in Cesar F rinek Festival jor Benefit of War Orphans—Mason Carnes, 
Baritone, Reveals Talent of a High Order—Mary Garden as “Carmen” at the Opera Comique 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Dec. 14, 1916. 


HE César Franck Festival at the 
Salle Gaveau Saturday last had the 
largest audience that has gathered in the 
big hall since before the war. The ob- 
ject of the Festival was to make possible 
the purchase of shoes for war orphans 
and a large sum was realized, even after 
al] musicians and expenses had been 
paid. 

The concert organization wished with 
the box receipts to do the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and so all the 
\rchestra and chorus were paid, for these 
musicians are war victims and have 
hardly earned a cent for two years. Some 
.re teachers, some chorus members, some 
reformés, but each one received a few 
lollars from the directors of the concert. 
[he principals gave their services free. 
Gustin Wright, the American organist, 
riginated the idea of the concerts, and 
Saturday all the allies were represented 
ind the house was in consequence most 
‘osmopolitan. 

Gustin Wright is well known in Paris, 
for he has lived here for years. A pupil 


of Guilmant, he has occupied positions 
at some of the leading churches, and at 
present is choirmaster and organist at 
the French Protestant Church of Passy. 
Mr. Wright’s playing was much admired, 
but the instrument in its wheeziness 
shows how war and a cold hall may 
affect the best organ. 

loo much cannot be said of Rodolphe 
Plamondon, another of the soloists. His 
voice, one of the most exquisite tenors 
of the day, has a quality wonderfully 
pure, and his “Ave Maria” was one of 
the most prayerful, devout, sublimely 
beautiful renderings I have ever heard. 
Victor Close is a baritone heard entirely 
too seldom. His voice is rich, his diction 
perfect. M. Delaine is a reformé-soldier. 
His singing was most artistic. 

The concert at the Salle Gaveau Tues- 
day for the Blinded and Mutilated Sol- 
diers was well attended, despite bad 
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437 Fifth Ave., New York 


weather. Places sold for from four dol- 
lars to fifty cents. The soloists were 
all recognized artists. It was the first 
time I had heard Léon Beyle off the 
opera stage. His work was characterized 
by the same finesse and excellence as at 



































Gustin Wright, the American Organist 
(Above), and Mason Carnes, the Amer- 
ican Baritone, of Paris 


the Opéra Comique. The other artists 
on the brilliant program were Mme. Ger- 
maine Polack, pianist, and Maurice 
Hayot, violinist. 


American Singer’s Success 


“Une Heure de Musique,” given by 
Mason Carnes, George Haas and William 
Cantrelle, with Elaine Hermil as accom- 


panist, was a great success for all the 
artists. Cantrelle and Haas are soloists 
at the Concerts Touche, while Carnes is 
a Parisian, American by birth, who up 
to a few months ago was an amateur 
baritone. He gave a matinée at the Salle 
des Agriculteurs in October and his sing- 
ing was so artistic that music-lovers 
persuaded him to give a second matinée. 
He has now entered the professional 
field. This last concert was another tri- 
umph for Mr. Carnes. His diction in 
both English and French is admirable, 
and while the voice is not a powerful 
one, yet the singer uses it so intelligently 
that the listener thinks only of the qual- 
ity. Among his numbers were: “Invo- 
cation,” Chaminade; “La Belle du Roi,’ 
Holmes “L’Heure Exquise,” “Offrande,” 
Reynaldo Hahn; “Le Secret,’ Faure; 
“La Bascobe,” Messager; “Hey Dolly! 
Ho Dolly!” Loomis; “The Lady Picking 
Mulberries,” Edgar Stillman Kelly. 

The Latin Quarter is not behind the 
time in charity work, and the Salle 
Huyghens, at present used to exhibit the 
works of painters, sculptors, etc., gives 
a concert every Wednesday evening. The 
admission fee is only to pay expenses, 
and if anything is left over, the amount 
is turned back to the artists. Most of 
the soloists, however, have given their 
talent to aid others less fortunate. 


Mary Garden’s “Carmen” 


Mary Garden has given the last of 
her three performances of “Carmen” at 
the Opéra Comique. Miss Garden is a 
fine dramatic artist, and her Carmen was 
an achievement. But, somehow or other, 
try as you or Garden might, you were 
never convinced that the cigarette-maker 
of Seville stood before you. The mise-en- 
scene was perfect, the chorus, music, cos- 
tuming, etc., the best offered in Paris, 
and the support—Favart, Fontaine, Dar- 
mel—was excellent. Yet there was some- 
thing lacking. The music does not lie 
in Garden’s best register, and while she 
tried to brighten the grave passages and 
make her voice ring, the timbre did not 
permit it. Some “war spirit” was put 
into the opera which means that ges- 
tures to be pronounced have to be more 
forceful than in peace days! Things 
that are tame and passive now are not 
taken seriously. 

A very good meeting was held Sunday 
evening in the Students’ Atelier in the 
Boulevard Raspail. Dr. Shurtleff spoke 
a few words to the congregation, and 
the music was furnished by Mrs. Clarke 
Holland and Mr. Clappey. Mrs. Holland 
is one of the finest contraltos ever heard 
in Paris. She is soloist at Dr. Hiatt’s 
Church in the Rue de Berri, where Mr. 
Clappey is organist. It was the first all- 
English program we had heard in many 
a long day, and demonstrated easily how 
beautiful English numbers may be if 
given so cleverly and with good style. 

LEONORA RAINES 
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MAKES BROOKLYNITES WEEP 


“Lost Chord” Moves Singers, Too, at 
Concert of Chaminade Club 


The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn and 
its distinguished conductor, Mme. Emma 
Richardson-Kister, presented a women’s 
choral program of exceptional value on 
Dec. 19 and also introduced a pianist 
of the first rank in Adolphe Borschke. 
In his own arrangement of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Schehe1 ‘azade,”’ Sauer’s “‘Prés 
du Ruisseau,” Erlanger’ s ‘“Interméde 
d’Aphrodite” and Liszt’s arrangement of 
“Walhall” from “Das Rheingold,” Mr. 
Borschke thrilled his hearers. 

The offerings of the club included an 
old French Noél, “Happy Song,” ar- 
ranged by Victor Harris and sung a 
cappella; “The Message,” by Huhn, with 
piano and organ accompaniment, and a 
seventeenth century Christmas hymn, ar- 
ranged by Spicker. Mrs. Inez Litchfield 
Meyer, soprano, sang creditably “The 
Norsemen,” by Julius KE. Meyer. With 
a most effective soprano obbligato by 
Marie Louise Clarke, Arensky’s “On the 
Wings of Dreams” was given, followed 
by the humorous “Peggy,” by Ralph Cox. 
Elgar’s “The Snow” and “Fly, Singing 
Bird,” were sung with violin duet ob- 
bligatos by Roland Meyer and Walter 
Schlichting. Liza Lehmann’s “En- 
dymion,” as interpreted by Mrs. Henry 
W. Healy, was gratefully weltomed, as 
were the Goring-Thomas compositions, 
“Ma Voisine” and “Times Garden.” 

It is indeed seldom that “The Lost 
Chord” has been more movingly sung 
than by the Chaminade Club, to the ac- 
companiment of Mrs. Amelia Gray- 
Clarke, pianist, and Mrs. Pauline Dob- 
son Gold, organist. So inspiring was the 
climax under Mme. Emma Richardson- 
Kiister’s baton that many in the audience 
and the singers themselves were moved 


to tears. G. C. T. 
Nebraska Weems. Chew Heard at 
Peru—“Musical America” in Library 


PERU, NEB., Dec. 24.—On Wednesday 
evening of this week the annual Home- 
Concert given by the Men’s Glee Club 
of the Peru State Normal (thirty-two 
singers) took place, under the direction 
of Dr. Homer C. House of the Normal. 
The chorus sang with beauty of en- 
semble, delicacy of shading and clear 
enunciation. A pleasant feature was the 
singing of the soloist, Claude Lewis of 
Council Bluffs. MUSICAL AMERICA may 
be seen at all times upon the library 
tables at the college, where it is much 
read and enjoyed. H. G. K. 





Miss McLellan No Longer Manages 
Miss Cochran’s Engagements 


Eleanor McLellan, the New York vocal 
teacher, announced to MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week that she had relinquished the 
management of the concert engagements 
of Eleanore Cochran, the dramatic so- 
prano. The arrangement whereby Miss 
McLellan handled Miss Cochran’s public 
appearances, she declares, was only a 
temporary one. 


Mabel Riegelman, the San Francisco 
soprano, on tour with the Boston-Na- 
tional Opera Company, recently in Cleve- 
land sang the Geisha in Mascagni’s 
“Tris” without a rehearsal and with good 
effect. 
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SAN ANTONIO HEARS 
HOME COMPOSERS 


Nine Local Musicians Present 
Original Works— Director 
Claassen to Wed 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 24.—Every 
number presented by the San Antonio 
Musical Society Dec. 19 was by a San 
Antonio composer. Piano, vocal, violin 
and choral numbers were included, there 
being thirteen songs, five piano composi- 
tions and two anthems presented—nine 
composers offering numbers. Clara Dug- 


gan Madison gave two piano numbers 
and a song; Frederick King, a song; 
Alois Braun, two songs; Mary Hewson, 
a song; Oscar J. Fox, three songs J. M. 
Steinfeldt, three piano numbers; Kath- 
leen Blair Clarke, three songs; Arthur 
Claassen, two songs; and H. W. B. 
Barnes, two anthems. 

The audience was large and received 
every number with rounds of applause. 
The newspapers were generous in their 
praise and the general feeling seemed to 
be that there had .been discovered a 
creative talent in the city that was not 
generally known. 

The program follows: 

Berceuse, Novelette, Clara Duggan Madi- 
son, Clara Duggan Madison. “To Helen,” 
Frederick King, Cameron Bell; Accompanist, 
Frederick King. “Ave Maria,” ‘“Czardas,” 
Alois Braun, Else Harms; Accompanist, Miss 


Burg. “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,’ 
Clara Duggan Madison, Mrs. Fred Jones; Ac- 
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companist, Mrs. Madison. “The Sweetest 
Flower,” Mary Hewson, Walter Lindsey, Ac- 
companist, Mary Hewson. “The Wanderer,” 
“The Brookside,’ “The Entreaty,” Oscar J. 
Fox, Mrs. Roy B. Lowe; Accompanist, Oscar 
J. Fox. Romanza in E b, “Sur de Lac,”’ 
“Capricio Gracioso,” J. M. Steinfeldt, J. M. 
Steinfeldt. ‘No More,” “The Robin,’ ‘In the 
Summer Twilight,” Kathleen Blair Clarke, 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Accompanist, Kathleen 
Blair Clarke. ‘‘Madchenlied Mein Liebsterzog 
in der Russischen Wald,” “One Golden Day,” 
Arthur Claassen, Dorothy Pagenstecher; Ac- 
companist, Arthur Claassen. Te Deum in E b, 
“Sun of My Soul,” H. W. B. Barnes, Mrs. 
Geo. E. Guinn, Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, Mrs. Fred 
Jones, Miss M. Sanders, W. Lindsey, Major 
Bourland, William McNair, Gilbert Schramm. 


Kathleen Blair Clarke gave a concert 
last week at the St. Anthony Hotel in 
which five of her own songs were the 
feature, Mrs. Fred Jones singing them 
with Mrs. Clarke at the piano. 

The engagement of Arthur Claassen, 
director of the Mozart Society and also 
of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
to Dorothy Pagenstecher, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Pagenstecher of 
this city, was announced this week. Miss 
Pagenstecher is a pupil of Mr. Claassen, 
and has a host of friends in the city. 
After the announcement, made by Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, president of the 
Mozart Society, Miss Pagenstecher sang 
two songs by Mr. Claassen which he had 
dedicated to her, “Miédchenlied Mein 
Liebsterzog in der Russischen Wald” 
and “One Golden Day.” The marriage 
is announced for February. C. D. M. 





Florida State Federation Contest to Be 
Held at Miami in February 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 19.—The State con- 
test arranged by the State Federation of 
Music Clubs is to be held in Miami the 
first week in February. All arrange- 
ments are in charge of Mrs. L. B. Saf- 
ford, head of the Miami College of Mu- 
sic and Oratory. All students in the 
State under thirty years of age are eli- 
gible, providing they are wholly Amer- 
ican trained. The numbers to be played 
give a choice between the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasie, Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata, Chopin Sonata or Schumann So- 
nata, and either a MacDowell or a Cad- 
man number. 





“Republican” Urges Erection of Music 
Auditorium in Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR RaApPips, Iowa, Dec. 30.—The 
Republican in an editorial last week plead 
earnestly for the erection of a music 
auditorium for Coe College. In com- 
menting upon the editorial Earle G. Kil- 
leen in his music column in the Republi- 
can says that “the force of instructors at 
the college conservatory are endeavoring 
to be of use to the community and are 
hampered at the present time because of 
the need of an auditorium.” 


PASADENA CONTEST 
FOR SOLO HONORS 


Harold Smythe Chosen to Play in 
Tandler Series—Concert in 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 20.—At its 
appearance with orchestra, he played the 
third concert of the season, the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra attracted the 
largest audience it has had since its 


performance of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony last season. The reason of 
this partly was seen in the home-coming 
performance of Lester Donahue, the 
young pianist. Though this was his first 
appearance with orchestra, he played the 
First Liszt Piano Concerto with the 
aplomb of an experienced artist. He 
has an ample technical equipment and 
played with brilliance and certainty. 
After the holidays he will return East 
on a concert tour. 

The orchestral numbers were the Bee- 
thoven “Egmont” Overture, the Brahms 
Second Symphony and the Sibelius: “Fin- 
landia” tone poem. The orchestra is 
gaining in coherence and the numbers, 
especially those which do not. make so 
heavy requirements as the Brahms sym- 
phony, are played with precision and a 
good attendance to Director Tandler’s 
wishes. 

The Pasadena Music and Art Asso- 
ciation has taken three concerts of the 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra for its © 


concert course and instituted a competi- 
tion among young artists for the post of 
soloist at one of these concerts with or- 
chestra. The honor was won by Harold 
Smythe, a pupil of Alice Coleman 
Batchelder in piano and of Morton F. 
Mason in organ. 

At the concert of the Lyric Club last 
week, Arnold Krauss substituted at the 
last moment for Sigmund Beel, as the 
latter was temporarily incapacitated for 
solo work by an attack of neuritis. 

Last Monday, Sibyl Sammis McDer- 
mid gave a song recital at the Ebell Club 
which covered considerable vocal terri- 
tory and was heard by a large audience 
of club members. 

Arnold Krauss gave the first of his 
recitals since he returned from two years 
in San Diego at the Ebell Club hall last 
Tuesday night. He-played the Third 
Saint-Saéns Concerto, the Wieniawski 
“Faust Fantasy,” the Sarasate “Zigeun- 
erweisen” and various other numbers in 
a style which showed that he has lost 
none of his facility in the years he has 
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been absent from the Los Angeles co 
cert platform. His accompanist was t} 
capable Mrs. Anna Schulman. 
At Trinity Auditorium Tuesday nig} 
a chorus of a hundred voices, under J. | 
Trowbridge, gave a performance of 
large part of Handel’s “Messiah.” Th 
soloists were Dagmar Nielsen, Juli 
Christin, Harold Proctor and Edward . 
Ruenitz. The accompaniments we) 
played by Ruth Omey at the piano an 
Newell Parker at the organ. This cho: 
us is made up of scattered units at di! 
ferent points in Los Angeles County. 
™e Fs G. 





Guy McLean, in Recital at Delawar- 
Ohio, Wins Warm Approval 


DELAWARE, OHIO, Dec. 20.—Guy Eli: 
McLean, baritone, assisted by Harr 
Nelson Wiley at the piano, gave a su 
cessful recital at Sanborn Hall la: 
Thursday evening before a large aud 
ence. His program contained old pieces | 
Buononcini, the familiar air from Ma 
senet’s “Hérodiade,” songs by Straus. , 
Hué, Chadwick, MacDowell, Coleridg: 
Taylor, Whelpley, Homer and Huhn an 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk.” Mr. M: 
Lean has a voice of fine quality, whic 
he employs skilfully. His enunciatio 
was excellent and he showed a worth: 
understanding of the music he chose t. 
sing. Mr. Wiley’s accompaniments wer 
of fine quality. 
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Famous Musicians’ Letters in 
a Valuable Newark Collection 











EWARK, N. J., Dec. 29.—The Free 
Public Library is the recipient of 

a number of manuscript letters from 
great musical figures, the collection be- 
ing the gift of A. Ward Brigham of 
East Orange. The list includes the sig- 
natures of MacDowell, Verdi, Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Tosti, Clara Schumann, 
Theodore Thomas, Offenbach, Lowell 
Mason, Auber, Abt and Gounod. In ad- 
dition to these, whose letters ‘cannot be 
reviewed here, are several of considera- 


ble interest. Rossini writes tenderly to 

‘my dearest Sansone” from Paris, April 
4, 1862. He is no longer a composer, 
he says, Only a fourth-rate pianist. 
“Time and distance cannot lessen the 
affection felt for you by your own af- 
fectionate G. Rossini.” Attached is a 
newspaper clipping, no date, discussing 
the fact that Rossini, when asked to 
write in autograph albums, always wrote 
a stanza on unfortunate love. However, 
as the composer’s wife sends her re- 
gards, and as the letter is delivered 
through Sansone’s brother, I cannot see 
that the newspaper item has much bear- 
ing on the letter. It is written in a 
smooth, round, contented hand. 

Dr. H. Marschner writes to the music 
publisher, Friedrich Kistner, in Leip- 
sic, from Hanover, on May 6, 1842. 
Marschner was_ evidently abnormally 
far-sighted, for he writes a small, fine 
hand, some of which simply cannot be 
read. An interesting section of the let- 


ter deals with Wilhelmine Schroeder- 
Devrient. “The inestimable pleasure 
which Devrient is affording you, I truly 
envy you. She has little voice left, it 
is true, but she still possesses the in- 
finitely rich life of her soul and her 
temperament, which so far has remained 
unequalled. Nowadays, anything that 
attains any degree of excellence is pre- 
served in stone. What a pity that not 
one of her master creations (which con- 
sist not even in a moment!) can be im- 
mortalized in marble!” 

Hans von Bilow writes in French 
from Munich, Oct. 27, 1867, to “my dear 
and illustrious friend.” It is a very cor- 
dial letter. Von Biilow has made all 
preparations for the addressee’s concert 
in Munich: the royal orchestra will play 
the accompaniments, and Von Bilow 
will lend his own piano. There is no 
musical audience in Munich, but “you 
who work wonders” will easily find one. 
A sentence advising the production of 
the Quintet, Op. 55, because of the ex- 
cellence of the wind band, gave me a 
clew to the identity of the addressee. 
I found that a quintet for piano and 
wind, Op. 55, was the work of Anton 
Rubinstein. 

A facsimile of a letter Von Bilow 
wrote from the Hotel Rennert, Balti- 
more, April 22, 1889, to the singer, Max 
Alvary, is also in the collection. It is 
brisk as can be, in French, with a dash 
of German and Latin. In another hand 
at the end of the letter is the remark: 
“Please use this facsimile with discre- 
tion, because of the names mentioned.” 
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Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 29, 1916 :— 
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of tone which contributed much to the artistic achievement of the 
The aria ‘Come Unto Him, 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Dec. 29, 1916:— 


“Elizabeth Parks sang the soprano solos with fluency, in clear, 
sympathetic tones, making much of the famous ‘Rejoice Greatly’ aria.” 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger, Dec. 19, 1916:— 


“Elizabeth Parks is an ingratiating, youthful soprano.” 
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The witty writer begins thus: “What 
will one not do for pretty American 
eyes!” And he requests Alvary to send 
a certain young lady a picture of him- 
self (Alvary) as Siegfried, with a little 
“dedication.” “If I did not want to be 
suspected of a captatio benevolentiz, I 
should take occasion to say that your 
Loge of March 23 was simply perfection 
itself, the dream of the composer 
realized: intonation, delivery, action. I 
know something about it, too, for in 
1857 (you had not taken the trouble to 
be born then) I accompanied Wagner 
many ttmes on the piano (‘Rheingold,’ 
‘Walkiire’) before his friends. At that 
time he had a good voice and he sang 
all the parts of his compositions, one 
after another, with a finesse, a verve 
simply unforgettable. The Vogls, the 
Lisbons, and no matter what others of 
your so-called European rivals are mere 
tyros to you. Dix.” The letter ends 
with the information that the writer is 
going to New York, to sail, May 4, “alas, 
for the old world.” 

From Cassel, M. Spohr (beyond doubt 
a member of the family of Louis Spohr) 
writes, Aug. 22, 1877, to the “honored 
conductor” in Hanover. My guess is 
that the letter is to Hans von Biilow, 
but I have not had the chance to gather 
proof. Spohr asks for the return of the 
full score of the sixth Violin Concerto, 
borrowed July, 1876. He has heard “the 
malicious rumors to which you refer,” 
but did not believe them. He was glad 
of the addressee’s “vigorous ‘statement’ 
in our widely read Tagebatt,” which 
was confirmed by the statements of the 
Misses von Biilow from Hanover. 

PHILIP GORDON. 


MEMBERS OF A. G. O. MEET 








Noted Organists Attend New Year’s 
Luncheon at McAlpin 


The members of the American Guild 
of Organists, their families and friends 
were entertained at a New Year’s 
luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on Jan. 1. 

Among the prominent guests of the 
guild were Simon Fleischmann of Buf- 
falo, P. C. Lutkin, dean of Northwestern 
University; Ernest R. Kroeger of St. 
Louis, all of whom made addresses. 

Among the others who attended were 
Walter H. Hill, J. H. Brewer, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, Warren Hedden, Whit- 
ney Coombs, Homer Bartlett, J. Warren 
Andrews, S. D. Chapin, Clifford Dem- 
arest, Ss. L. Elmer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl G. Schmidt. Walter C. Gale, war- 
den of the Guild, presided. 





Florence Turner-Maley Songs Heard at 
Cameo Club 


A number of characteristic Florence 
Turner-Maley songs were sung by the 
composer at a recent musical given by 
Mrs. John Harden Dorn in compliment to 
the Cameo Club of New York at the 
Hotel Apthorp. Miss Maley played her 
own accompaniments. She sang other 
numbers, accompanied by Ida A. Gifford. 





William Wheeler, the tenor, will soon 
give a second New York recital, this 
time devoted to folk songs. Several of 


his ‘‘discoveries” will be presented. 


THREE ARTISTS IN 
DES MOINES HALLS 


Hofmann, Anna Case and Mme. 
Lund Heard— Diaghileff 
Troupe Scores 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Jan. 2.—Recent 
noteworthy local musical events were the 
following: Josef Hofmann appeared at 
the second in George Frederick Ogden’s 
series of “Concerts de Luxe’; Anna 
Case, the soprano, in recital at East 
High School, and Charlotte Lund, as so- 
loist on the Guest Day program at the 
Women’s Club. 

Mr. Hofmann drew a splendid audi- 
ence of 2500 to the Coliseum and played 
magnificently. His program consisted 
largely of “request” numbers. His play- 
ing of the Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata 
stood out as monumental. 

Miss Case sang her third program in 
three consecutive seasons in this city and 
again charmed her listeners. She is a 
prime favorite here and always draws an 
enthusiastic army of music-lovers. 

Mme. Lund was heard for the first 
time in Des Moines and established her- 
self as a well-routined singer with ver- 
satility sufficient to afford her hearers 
much pleasure. Her brilliant voice was 
at its best in the “Persian Garden”’ aria, 
“T Sent My Soul Thru the Invisible.” 
The singer was obliged to respond to sev- 
eral recalls. 

The Diaghileff Ballet Russe came here 
Dec. 15 under Mr. Ogden’s management 
and gave an artistic treat. Three bal- 
lets, “Carnaval,” “Les Sylphides” and 
“Scheherazade,” comprised the program. 
In two of these Nijinsky was seen. The 
event created great enthusiasm locally. 

G. F. O 





Tacoma Orpheus Club Sings Under Its 
New Conductor, John M. Spargur 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 30.—The winter 
concert of the Orpheus Club was given 
Dec. 13 at the First Christian Church. 
‘the club made its first appearance under 
its new conductor, John M. Spargur, with 
Dr. Robert L. Schofield as accompanist. 
The soloist for the evening was Madam 
Lleanore Osborne Buckley, lyric soprano. 
Under the direction of Mr. Spargur the 
club presented a brilliant program. 

A. W. R. 


Louise Day, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Utica Sym- 
phony Orchestra for its concert at the 
Lumberg Theater on Jan. 31. Miss Day 
will immediately start for a recital tour 
in the Middle West, after her Utica date. 
Miss Day is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 

Paul Althouse, the popular tenor of 
the Metropolitan, will sing before the 
Studio Club of Cleveland, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18, under an arrangement made 
with Thomas M. Swinton, the club’s able 
business manager. 


TO ATTENTION OF CHORUS LEADERS! 


Sibelius ‘‘VALSE TRISTE” for three part female chorus 
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RICHMOND DEVOUT IN 
TREE CELEBRATION 


Star of Bethlehem Leads Carol 
Singers to Great Fir in 
Historic Square 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 30.—The musi- 
cal program in connection with the Com- 
munity Christmas Tree celebration on 
Christmas Eve was the feature of the 
event. The carols and anthems were 
sung by a chorus of more than 1500 
voices. The celebration opened with a 
processional sung by the vested choir 
from historic St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, assisted by the St. Cecilia Club, 
an organization of young society women. 
The vested singers appeared in the vesti- 
bule of the First Baptist Church, across 
the street and east from the city park, 
where the big tree had been planted and 
around which the exercises were to be 
given. 

A wire was stretched from the dome 
of the First Baptist Church to a point 
above and beyond the Christmas tree, and 
on this wire was suspended a brilliant 
electric star, representing the Star of 
the East. As the star moved slowly 
from the church to the tree, the vested 
choir marched underneath singing as a 
processional “Oh, Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” Arriving at the tree the singers 
marched around it, and after taking 
their places on the Stand reserved for the 
chorus, led the singing of all the anthems 
and carols. 

The processional was led by F. Flax- 
ington Harker, organist and choir mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s Church, and Walter C. 
Mercer, director of music in the public 
schools and chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Community Christmas tree. 
When the moving star reached a point 
immediately over the great tree, the 
lights were turned on and the big choir 
sang “Hark, the Herald ao at 





“See the New Year In” with Concert of 
Orchestral Music 


A novel way to see the new year in 
was provided by Max Sanders in the or- 
chestral concert at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, commencing at 9.30 on New Year’s 
Eve and concluding at midnight. The 
Russian Symphony, under Modest Alt- 
schuler, supplied several heartily ap- 
plauded numbers and furnished the sup- 
port for Leopold Godowsky in his daz- 
zling performance of the Tschaikowsky 
B Plat Major Piano Concerto. Belle 
Story, the charming American colora- 
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tura, delighted her hearers with her 
brilliant singing of the “Charmant 
Oiseau” aria from “Perle due Bresil.” 
She added Bishop’s “‘Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark.” Harold S. Biggs was her accom- 
panist. K. S. C. 


TWO DUBUQUE PASTORS 
DIRECT HOLIDAY MUSIC 


Messrs. Atchison and Dress Lead Forces 
—Chicago Singers Aid Chorus— 
Florence Austin Pleases 


DUBUQUE, IowA, Dec. 29.—Florence 
Austin and her concert company, Wil- 
mot Goodwin, baritone, and Samuel 
Quincy, pianist, gave two recitals re- 
cently at St. Luke’s Church, which were 
much enjoyed. Miss Austin made a 
strong impression with her playing of 
Kreisler’s “Rose Marie” and “Liebes- 
freud,” and also with Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs,” with clean-cut technical effects, 
while the “Poéme” by Fibich gave much 
pleasure in beauty of tonal work. Mr. 
Goodwin was heard to advantage in Tip- 
ton’s “Three Shadows” and a group of 
old ballads. 

The Young People’s Church gave 
Gaul’s “Ruth” Sunday evening, Dec. 17, 
at Recital Hall, with the following solo- 
ists: Georgia Whippo, Ruth; Edna 
Wood Baumner, Naomi, and C. R. 
Thompson, Boaz. Franz Otto conducted, 
with Rood Wood at the piano. 

The “Messiah” was given at the St. 
Luke’s auditorium last evening, Dec. 28, 
by the combined choirs of several 
churches, under the direction of Rev. 
Mr. Atchison, Walter Zimmermann at 
the organ, and an orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces, under Edward Schroeder, the 
violin teacher. The soloists were Edward 
Atchison, tenor; Ruth Loewnberg, so- 
prano; Harriet Jane MacConnell, con- 
tralto, and Herbert Gould, bass, the last 
three named reside in Chicago, while the 
tenor is the son of Rev. Atchison, who 
directed this annual performance for the 
eleventh time, with fine results. 

St. Raphael’s Choir gave an unusually 
fine program at the early mass, Christ- 
mas morning, Rev. Mr. Dress directing. 

C. R. Thompson and John Ellwanger 
were on the program at the banquet ten- 
dered Governor-elect Harding at the 
Julien Hotel, Thursday night. 

mm F. O 








Tacoma Has Its First “Tree of Light” 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 27.—Tacoma 
celebrated on the evening of Dec. 25 its 
first Community Christmas, with a great 
“Tree of Light,” placed in Wright Park, 
as one of the latest branches of the fa- 
mous Bm a tree of Madison Square, 
New York. Around the brilliantly light- 
ed tree Christmas carols were sung by 
the church choirs of the city, prominent 
soloists and thousands of school children, 
under the direction of Prof. W. G. Alex- 
ander Ball. Choirs from many of the 
churches sang Christmas songs and 
Yuletide anthems in the residence dis- 
trict of Tacoma on Christmas Eve. Sing- 
ers from the choir of the First Congre- 
gational Church, og ry | an extended 
tour of the city, were led by Bessie Card, 
a prominent musical director. 

A. W. R. 





Tenor and Harpsichordist in Enjoyable 
Columbia University Recital 


A joint-recital was given in the Horace 
Mann School Auditorium, New York, by 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Frances 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, in the 
series of concerts given each year under 
the auspices of Columbia University. Mr. 
Wells offered old Italian airs of the six- 
teenth century, old English pieces by 
Handel and Purcell and some early Brit- 
ish ballads, all of which he sang artistic- 
ally, accompanied by the harpsichord. 
Compositions of Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, 
Bull, Daquin, Couperin, Dandrieu, Ra- 
meau and Paderewski were delightfully 
played by Miss Pelton-Jones. 





Community Singers in Missouri Visit 
Homes of Sick 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Dec. 26.—The 
singing of Christmas carols at the Com- 
munity Tree on the lawn of the County 
Court House on Christmas Eve was the 
most notable musical event of the win- 
ter. The best singers in town were 
leaders and the number of voices was 
almost twice that of last year. A num- 
ber of homes were visited, where the sick 
were unable to get out to the tree. The 
carol singers sang for them, standing 
just outside the door. E. D. N. 





ST. LOUIS CRITIC TO 
PRODUCE OWN OPERA 


Homer Moore’s “ Louis XIV” to 
Be Given This Month—Busi- 
ness Men Aid Project 


St. Louis, Jan. 2.—St. Louis is proud 
of having a composer within its limits 
capable of writing a grand opera, and is 
jubilant over an announcement made this 
week that an opera, “Louis XIV,” has 
been composed by Homer Moore, music 
critic of the Republic. Mr. Moore is his 
own librettist and founded his opera on 
“Louise de la Valliére,” a novel by Alex- 


ander Dumas, concerning a love affair 
of Louis XIV. Mr. Moore has shown 
his versatility in the writing of an opera 
which contains fourteen principal parts 
and a chorus. The choral body is now 
being organized. Fifty members of the 
St. Louis Symphony are already rehears- 
ing under the direction of Mr. Moore, 
who will personally conduct all of the 
rehearsals and the four performances 
which will take place at the Odeon the 
last week in January. 

Financial backing has been secured 
through the efforts of H. W. Eddy of 
this city, who is a prominent business 
man and singer, and already the sub- 
scription list is in excess of the amount 
required. 

o far as it is known, this is the only 
instance in which the business men of 
an American city have subscribed to a 
fund for the purpose of producing a 
grand opera composed by a local musi- 
cian, and this fund is a sort of proclama- 
tion to all other American cities that St. 
Louis possesses men so interested in 
music that they are willing to give not 
only their money, but their practical in- 
dorsement to a local composer. 

Negotiations for artists for the prin- 


cipal réles are under way, and it | 
known that Marguerite Beriza, sopran: 
formerly of the Chicago Opera Compan, 
will be one of those engaged. The oper: 
will be sung in English. 

This is deemed another step toward th. 
erection of a grand opera house in St 
Louis in which suitable opera season 
and other large theatrical attractions ca: 
be housed. W.C 





‘* MESSIAH ” IN WORCESTER 


Dan Beddoe, Martin, Misses Tudor an 
Morrisey Are Soloists 


WORCESTER, MaAss., Dec. 27.—Th 
Worcester Oratorio Society was greete: 
by 2000 lovers of music in Mechanics 
Hall last night, when it presented “Th: 
Messiah” for the seventeenth time. Th 
able soloists were Elizabeth Tudor, so 
prano; Marie Morrisey, contralto; Dani« 
Beddoe, tenor, and Frederick Martin 
bass. 

The work of the chorus ‘was beyon: 
criticism, and the conductor, J. Verno: 
Butler, won much credit for its exce] 
lent performance. Accompaniments an: 
orchestral parts were by the Boston Fes 
tival Orchestra, J. W. Crowley, princi 
pal, and Charles H. Grout at the organ 
Walter Smith played the trumpet ob 
bligato. » ie a 





Young Violinist Gives Recital fo: 
People’s Symphony Fund 


Helen Helms, a young violinist, gav: 
a recital at Public School No. 62, New 
York, on Dec. 28, for the benefit of th« 
People’s Symphony Endowment Fund. 
Her program was made up largely of 
modern compositions. Mme. Vojacek 
Wetche, pianist, was the assisting artist. 





Harold Henry, the American pianist, 
will play for the Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, at Bristol, Va., at the request of 
President H. G. Noffsinger, early in the 
new year. 
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THE WITEK-MALKIN TRIO 
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| BALTIMORE’S NEW CHORUS GIVES AMERICAN WORK 














Municipally Fostered Choral So- 
ciety Makes Its Bow in Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘Noél,’’ Supported by 
the Civic Orchestra and a 
Quartet of Local Soloists— 
Composer Led Forth by Con- 
ductor Strube to Acknowledge 


Applause 


ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 30.—The 
B Christmas Concert given at the 
Lyric last night by the Baltimore Choral 
Society and the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, Gustav Strube, conductor, 
held several distinct features worthy of 
notice, namely the first appearance of 
the Baltimore Choral Society, the per- 
formance of Chadwick’s “Noél,” a rep- 
resentative American «composition, and 
the presence of the distinguished com- 
poser, George W. Chadwick, who with 
Mayor James H. Preston, Harold Ran- 
dolph, and Frederick R. Huber, manager 
of the Choral Society and the Municipal 
Orchestra, occupied the official box. 

It becomes worthy of record when a 
community shows such stalwart support 
to musical art as is manifested by the 
activity of the newly launched organi- 
zation—The Baltimore Choral Society. 


Gustav Strube has with his indefati- 
gable zeal moulded this large body of 
singers into unity of purpose and the 
immense audience had every reason to 
feel proud of the distinguished achieve- 
ments made by the local singers, aided 
by the “home orchestra” and the quartet 
of solo singers, all Baltimore artists. 

This concert was the outcome of 
municipal interest, both the Choral 
Society and the Symphony Orchestra be- 
ing maintained through municipal appro- 
priation brought about through the mus- 
ical energies of Mayor Preston. 


First Local Hearing 


Chadwick’s “Noél,” which received 
its first local hearing, was the medium 
with which the singers made manifest 
their artistic preparation. Mr. Strube 
has accomplished a great deal with this 





A Portion of the Performers in the Presentation of Chadwick’s “Noél” by the Baltimore Choral Society, Gustav Strube, 


Conductor. 


large chorus. The singers’ efforts were 
commendable because of the accurate 
pitch, the quality of tone throughout, the 
spirited and elevating delivery and clean 
enunciation of the English text. The 
solo quartet: Edna Dunham, soprano; 
Jeanne Woolford, contralto; James M. 
Price, tenor, and William Gilbert Horn, 
baritone contributed in its ensemble and 
also in each individual solo number 
largely to the success of the performance. 
Each soloist was received with appreci- 
ative applause. Mme. Dunham displayed 


‘a voice of pure calibre; Jeanne Woolford 


sang with expressive warmth of tone; 
James Price’s aria marked one of the 
charming spots in the Pastoral and his 
singing aroused genuine enthusiasm, 
and William Horn’s delightful purity of 
enunciation and convincing style were 
much admired. 

“Noél,” a Christmas Pastoral, the text 
of which has been compiled from various 
sources, was written by Mr. Chadwick 
at the invitation of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union of Norfolk, Conn., several 
years ago. The work can be classed as 
a representative American composition, 
for its contents are of lofty intent. The 
orchestration is simple in its cast but 








into wide popularity this season. 


Madame Frances Alda 
Madame Pauline Donalda 
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Madame Anita Rio 
Madame Sembrich 
Madame Louise Homer 
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DEEP RIVER 


NEGRO FOLK SONG 


Harmonized and arranged by 


H. T. BUR 


The masterly arrangement by Mr. H. T. Burleigh in retaining the true folksong 
atmosphere of this old negro Spiritual Melody, has commended it to the most 
eminent artists of the day, through whose efforts this folksong has been brought 


The following are a few of the celebrated artists who are singing 


H. T. BURLEIGH’S SETTINO of DEEP RIVER 


What the critic of the NEW YORK TRIBUNE November 24, 


“Harry Burleigh’s arrangement of ‘Deep River’ was also 
present. It is a significant tribute to this song that it has been 
on a majority of the programs of song recitalists during the last 


three weeks.”’ 
G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 14 East 43rd Street NEW YORK 
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“The American Coleridge-Taylor.” 


Miss Christine Miller 
Miss Emma Roberts 

Mr. John McCormack 
Mr. Percy Hemus 

Mr. Arthur Herschmann 
Mr. Francis Rogers 

Mr. Edgar Schofield 





- Jersey summer resort. 











effective in coloring. In the structure of 
the various solos the composer has im- 
bued a feeling toward modern expres- 
sion. In the choruses, however, there is 
present a conventional and rather stereo- 
typed style of writing. 

After the performance of “Noél,” the 
applauding audience called for the com- 
poser. Mr. Chadwick arose in the offi- 
cial box and bowed his acknowledgments, 
but this would not suffice, the audience 


The Quartet of Soloists Is Seen in the Front Row at the Left 


continuing to applaud until Mr. Strube 
led the composer to the stage to bow 
again and again. 

The orchestra played the “Tann- 
hauser” overture and the Largo from 
the “New World” Symphony and the 
chorus sang “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
before the chief work of the program. 
On the whole the concert marked a 
wholesome stimulus to local musical 
endeavor. ro Be 





Seventy-five Engagements Year’s Record 
of Criterion Quartet 


The Criterion Male Quartet of New 


York completed the year of 1916 last 
week with a record of seventy-five en- 
gagements sung, plus a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement at Ocean Grove last summer, 
their third consecutive season at the 
Messrs. Young, 
Rench, Reardon and Chalmers, who com- 
peor the Criterion ensemble, through 
ard work in the preparing of their pro- 
grams and the spontaneous manner in 
which they present them, have proved 
that there is a place in the serious con- 
cert field for an artistically conceived 
quartet of men’s voices. They are being 
engaged this season as soloist at con- 
certs of various women’s choral societies 
where their ensemble lends a splendid 
contrast to the treble quality of the mu- 
sic provided by the chorus at these con- 
certs. They are already booked for more 
than eighty concerts for 1917. 





Kreisler Heard in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 1.—Fritz 
Kreisler made his annual appearance at 
Keith’s Garden Pier Theater last night 
before a large audience. He won a de- 
serving ovation. 


Thibaud and Copeland Appear in Joint 
Recital in Boston 


BosTON, MAss., Dec. 26.—George Cope- 
land, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, emg at the Mudgett concert 
in Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Copeland’s Debussy was incompar- 
able. He added extra pieces. The rich- 
ness of Mr. Thibaud’s tone, his individ- 
uality in style and his fascinating free- 
dom in execution reveal a truly great 
artist. The association of these two re- 
markable artists gave concert-goers a 
rare privilege, which they fastened upon 
with eagerness. L. 





Converse’s “Peace Pipe” Scheduled for 
Maine Music Festival 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 30.—The music se- 
lected by Director William R. Chapman 


‘ for the 1917 Maine Music Festival has 


arrived and rehearsals commenced. Fred- 
erick S. Converse’s cantata, “The Peace 
Pipe,” is the largest work to be given. 
Other numbers include William R. Chap- 
man’s “Battle Hymn,” Horatio Parker’s 
“The Robbers,” Clarence Dickinson’s 
“Music When Soft Voices Die” and 
Grainger’s “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day.” J. L. B. 
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WESTERN POSITIONS FOR MUSIC AND DRAWING TEACHERS AND SUPERVI- 


SORS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


OUR SPECIAL FIELD 
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One Agency that does the work of many. 
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An interesting series of recitals by 
professional students of Louis Arthur 
Russell will begin Jan. 16 and continue 
into February. The recitals will be 
given in.duplicate in New York City 
(Carnegie Hall), Newark, N. J. (Col- 
lege of Miisic) and Paterson, N. J. The 
series will include a song recital by Jes- 
sie Marshall, soprano; a piano recital 
by Eva Snell; a song recital by Marie 
Alta Stone, lyric soprano; an ensemble 
and solo recital (pianoforte) by the en- 
semble soloists of the Russell Studios; 
a joint song recital by Mrs. Marjorie Fee 
Whyte, contralto, and Samuel Craig, 
tenor. The annual performance of the 
“Messiah” by the Newark Oratorio So- 


ciety, under L. A. Russell’s direction, will . 


be given at Wallace Hall, Newark, Jan. 
10. The soloists will be Jessie Marshall, 
soprano; Elizabeth Wood, contralto; 
Samuel Craig, tenor, and Hubert Lin- 
scott, basso. A short introductory pro- 
gram will include a new work by Mr. 
Russell for bass solo and chorus. 
* * * 

Mrs. Jessie Pamplin, soprano, a pupil 
of Mrs. Laura E. Morrill of New York, 
was heard recently in recital by a large 
and cordial audience in the Salon Thea- 
ter, Buenos Aires. Mrs. Pamplin was 
acclaimed for her artistic singing of 
French, Italian, Russian and English 
songs. Constantino Gaito was her ac- 
companist and Léon Fontova played vio- 
lin obbligatos. 

On Feb. 14, at the second evening con- 
cert of the Mozart Society, Claire Lillian 
Peteler, another pupil of Mrs. Morrill, 
is to sing. Giuseppe De Luca, baritone 
of the Metropolitan, is announced to ap- 
pear on the same program. 

a * * 

Clara Kalisher, the voice teacher, was 
at home to her many friends Dec. 23 and 
24 at her studio, 47 West Seventy-second 
Street. Gardner Lamson sang the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” and five of Gena 
Branscombe’s songs. His beautiful voice 
and admirable diction caused comment. 
Two of Miss Kalisher’s pupils, Mrs. 
William B. Boyd and Mrs. Jerome W. 
Frank, together with Mme. Lisa Del- 
hayze-Wickes, furnished the remainder 
of the program. Mrs. Boyd sang three 
English songs, Horsman’s “Bird of the 
Wilderness,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life 
and Death” and “Dutch Serenade,” by 
De Lange. Mrs. Boyd was in fine voice. 
Mrs. Frank sang a group of German 
songs and Hugo Kaun’s “My Native 
Land” with much feeling. Mme. Wickes 
played a Chopin group and a Liszt -ar- 
rangement. Among those who called 
were David Bispham, Robert Leslie Mof- 
fett, Helen Ware, the actress; Mrs. Grace 
Emery, the contralto, and Mr. Emery, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Byne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Philips, Commander Mat- 
thew, U. S. A., and Charles L. Sicard. 


* * * 


Among the busy students from the 
Jessie Fenner-Hill studios, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is Mabel F. 
Fowks, contralto soloist of the Fifth 
Street Reformed Church, Bayonne, N. J., 
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who recently sang as soloist for the Elks’ 
Memorial service of that city. Another 
pupil actively engaged is Mme. Marie 
Zayonchkowska, whose concert dates 
cover Newark, Elizabeth, Jersey City and 
New York. She recently sang with 
marked success at the concert under the 
auspices of the Royal Educational Coun- 
cil and the Goethe and Schiller Memoria] 
Association. Mme. Zayonchkowska makes 
records in the Slavic and Polish lan- 
guages for one of the prominent talking- 
machine companies. 
* * ok 


_An interesting students’ recital was 
given at the Von Ende School of Music, 
Dec. 20. Pupils of Sigismund Stojowski, 
Alberto Jonas, Hedwegh Von Ende, 
Lawrence Goodman and Hans van der 
Burg who appeared to advantage were: 
Freda Lerner, Anis Fuleihan, Lillian 
Liggins, Mary Bingham, Dorothy Cong- 
don, Clarice Weill, Bernard Lewis, Helen 
Meyer, Helen Vogel, Ferdinand Wachs- 
man, Frank C. Hunter and Nicholas 
Simonetti. 

 &"s 

Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine presented in 
recital Ethel Burden, soprano, and Helen 
Desmond, pianist, at her studio in. Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 17. Miss Burden sang 
numbers by Haydn, Franz, Grieg, Nevin, 
Massenet, Goring-Thomas, Tschaikow- 
sky, Warner, Speaks, H. A. Beach, La 
Forge and Chadwick in splendid style 
and with excellent quality of voice. Mrs. 
Harrison-Irvine was her accompanist. 
Miss Desmond, a_ talented pianist, 
played numbers by Chopin, Debussy and 
Liszt. 

* * * 
_ McCall Lanham gave a recital recently 
in the auditorium of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, New York, be- 
fore a large audience. He met with gen- 
erous applause. The dean of the faculty 
announced before the performance be- 
gan that Mr. Lanham had been bothered 
with a bad throat for two weeks, but 
there was little or no sign of an indis- 
position in his delightful work. William 
F. Sherman played the accompaniments 
with the delicacy and rhythm and flex- 
ibility that always characterizes his 
work. 

* * * 

Activity in the A. Y. Cornell studios is 
shown in the engagements of many of 
this prominent teacher’s pupils. Doris 
Paine has been engaged by Andreas 
Dippel for a réle in Lehar’s “Gypsy 
Love” and to understudy the leading 
role. She filled a summer Chautauqua 
engagement of eighteen weeks with the 
Cort-Alber Company. 

Imogene Van Tassel, soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist in the quartet 
of the First Baptist Church of Tarry- 
town, N. Y. Antha Warren Root, so- 
prano of the First Methodist Church, 
Springfield, Mass.. was soloist at the 
meeting of the Woman’s Club, Long 
Meadow, Mass., singing a group of Mrs. 
Beach’s songs with great success. 

Ilma Shade Brainerd was soloist at 
an organ recital given by Clarence Dick- 
inson in the Old Church at Long Meadow, 
of which his grandfather was one time 
pastor. She sang Kjerulf’s “Synove’s 
Song” and Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee.” 

Charlotte Van Der Bogart, contralto, 
was soloist at the weekly Saturday night 
concert given by the Barney Company 
in Schenectady. She sang songs of De 
Koven, Saint-Saéns, Kursteiner, Kramer, 
Thayer, Bond and Brahms. She was en- 
gaged as special soloist at Christmas 
services of State Street Presbyterian 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Myrtle Carpenter, soprano soloist at 
the Tabernacle Baptist Church, Albany, 
recently sang at a concert of the Cohoes 
Musical Club. Mary E. Hans, soprano, 
was the soloist at the recent Modern 
American Composers’ Day of the Monday 
Musical Club of Albany, singing a group 
of four Cadman songs. 

Lillian Bennett Sullivan was soloist 
at the St. Cecelia Club, Staten Island, 
when the subject of the program was 
“Shakespeare in Music.” Her songs 
were “Oh, Mistress Mine” (“Twelfth 
Night”), “Blow, Blow Thou Winter 
Wind” (“As You Like It”), by Roger 
Quilter. She has recently come from 
Atlanta, and has been accepted as a 
member of the Musical Art Society. 

x * * 


Invitations have been issued by Mme. 
Frances Alda, Enrico Caruso, Antonio 
Scotti, Giuseppe de Luca and Andres de 
Segurola to a reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday, Jan. 11, to meet 
Mme. Helena Theodorini, the distin- 
guished vocal teacher, who recently came 
to New York to open a studio. 


Among the Klibansky pupils who are 
before the public is Felice de Gregorio, 
who sang at a musicale at the home of 
the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu, 
Dec. 25. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd is engaged for a 
concert at New Britain, Conn., on Jan. 
19 and for the seventieth anniversary 
concert of the Liederkranz in New York, 
Jan. 9. Mme. Teresa Carrefo will be 


the other soloist. Valeska Wagner w 
give a song recital at the Education 
Alliance, Jan. 24. 

Alice B. Heydon sang the soprar 
solos at a performance of the “Messial 
at the Lafayette Church in Brookl 
last Sunday. 

Gilbert Wilson sang at the New Year 
concert at the Y. M. C. A., New Yor! 








FINDING A HOME: PROBLEM OF 
: MUSIC STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 





SERIOUS problem for the music 

student who takes up work in New 
York (or any other metropolis) is that 
of finding a decent place of residence 
where practising will be permitted. This 
subject is taken up by Laszlo Schwartz 
in an interesting installment of his “Con- 
fessions of an Accompanist” in a recent 
issue of the Musical Monitor. This 
series of confessions, as Mr. Schwartz 
confides to us, is not fictional, but is 
based upon composite experiences relate 
to him by various persons. In the third 
chapter Mr. Schwartz’s supposititious ac- 
companist tells of a day in New York 
when she “climbed stairs up and down, up 
and down, hunting for moderate, clean 
and mainly respectable quarters.” 

She continues: “Let a music student 
or young artist with a beggar’s purse 
look about in New York for a habitable 
hole in the wall, and he (especially she) 
will soon learn what I mean by respect- 
able quarters. 

“Toward the end of the first day as I 
wearily searched on, I asked myself a 
hundred questions: 


A Few Questions © 


“*Why do we lure the young and inex- 
perienced talent to our music centers (or 
if you please, musical markets) and then 
fail to help them to one of the most 
necessary requirements toward artistic 
and life success—a clean, respectable 
home? 

““Why do we lavishly spend millions 


on the luxuries of musical art when he 
the very existence of our musical life 
jeopardized, and yet no one reaches out 
helping hand to the hundreds of po 
music students? 

“ “Why allow them to leave their cle: 
homes and bring them under one ro : 
with the scum of our social life 
wretched rooming houses? 

“*Why do our patrons of art provi: 
a club house and home for the mu: 
students who can afford to pay a fashio - 
able fee for their living expenses, y ' 
shut their eyes to the crying needs of t} 
vast majority of inadequate means, w) 
come here as total strangers?’ 

“These questions came in an endle. ; 
array.” 


Example of Sordid Conditions 


As an instance of the conditions e:- 
countered, the accompanist recounts hi: 
seeing in one shabby house a forlorn, 
alcohol-ridden young girl, a fit subject 
for the activities of the Board of Health. 
Thus is the account ended: 

“Within those few moments, the girl's 
features changed indescribably, and as 
she lay there with her face buried in her 
hands, the momentary stare of the two 
dark eyes seemed to furrow their way 
deeper and deeper into my memory. They 
pierced back through many years and 
finally halted at my student days. 

“The next moment I grasped the poor 
wretch by the arm and, uncovering her 
face, whispered: ‘Grace!’ 

“She was one of my most talented fel- 
low students at the Conservatory 
of Music.” 





WE ARE TOO UTILITARIAN 


That is Principal Trouble with Our Mu- 
sical Activities, Says Sternberg 


“The principal trouble with musical 
activities in America, as I look at it,” 
said Constantin von Sternberg recently 
to Olin Downes of the Boston Post, “is 
the very utilitarian standpoint which 
shows itself here on every side. Her 
are a great many musicians who intend 
to make money by pursuing a musical 
career. But how many intelligent lovers 
of music do we make? 

“TI am frank to say that the only piano 
pupils I can get real work out of are 
the pupils who intend to teach or play 
in public. The others, with very few 
exceptions, remain more or less intelli- 
gent and talented triflers. Of the people 
who study music, as so many study it 
abroad, not because they want to make 
it a utilitarian pursuit, but because they 
love beauty and wish to know it, there 
are too few here. 

“And what is the result? The result 
is that the supply of performers already 
appears to exceed the demand, and grad- 
uates of conservatories and many a 
really admirable virtuoso may be ob- 
served playing for the ‘movies’ to make 
his living. That means that while the 
number of well equipped performers in 
this country is continually and rapidly 
increasing, the percentage of music- 
lovers who are not executants is scarce- 
ly larger than it was ten years ago. 
course, in different parts of the country 
the percentage varies. In the North and 
the East there & more of intelligent mu- 
sical appreciation than in the South, or, 
with certain exceptions, in one or two 
principal cities, the West.” 





Rothwell’s Symphony Club to Give the 
Opening Concert Jan. 31 


The Symphony Club of New York will 
give its first concert of the season on Jan. 
31 in Aeolian Hall, with Melanie Kurt as 
soloist, and Walter Rothwell as con- 
ductor. The string orchestra will be 
augmented by members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 





Mrs. Eleanor Buckley’s Singing Delights 
Spokane and Tacoma Audiences 
SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 28.— Mrs. 


Eleanor Osborne Buckley, soprano, made 
a distinct success when she appeared re- 


cently in concert with the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Tacoma Or- 
pheus Club. In Seattle she was recalled 
four times after singing the “‘Depuis le 
jour” aria from “Louise.” Her other 
numbers were equally well received. 
Mrs. Buckley’s voice is smooth and has a 
remarkable range. 





Gray-Lhevinne Recitals Given in Vicin- 
ity of St. Louis 


Estelle Gray, violinist, and Mischa 
Lhevinne, pianist, have been giving a 
series of recitals in and around St. Louis. 
Their playing met with splendid success 
at Lindenwood College at St. Charles. A 
capacity house greeted them at East St. 
Louis. They were well received also 
when they appeared before the Shurtleff 
College at Alton, and the Western Acad- 
emy at Upper Alton. 





Leila Holterhoff, the charming blind 
soprano, has been invited to appear for 
the blind, at the National Capital and 
give a recital at the Library of Con- 
gress early in January. This concert 
will be the first of the series of concerts 
which will take Miss Holterhoff away 
from New York for about three weeks. 


ORRIN BASTEDO 


BARITONE 





Photo by Bangs 

“He has an unusually mellow voice, 
well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he made a most 
favorable impression. He sa in 
French, German, Italian and English.” 
—Foreign Edition of Musical Courter. 

Exclusive Management 

R. E. JOHNSTON 
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| A BERLIN CONCERT WITH AN AMERICAN FLAVOR 


Bliithner Orchestra’s Conductor and Soloist Both from This Country—Strauss and Nikisch Concerts— 
Sensational Dresden Tenor Heard—Anton Hekking Emerges from Retirement—Concerts for Box- 
office Receipts Now Rival Concerts for Charity 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, Oct. 20, 1916. 


ERE it not for the German sub- 

marine service—admittedly _ still 
somewhat irregular—this country of a 
truth would be almost isolated from the 
western hemisphere, and most of our 
readers never gain an inkling of the 
musical activity prevailing in Berlin and 
other German cities. (For the present 
the wireless service is not to be burdened 
with such a quantiti négligeable as 


music.) 
In its issue of Oct. 18 Figaro of Paris 


publishes a series of answers from 
notables to its question: “Have war con- 
ditions influenced the capacity for mental 


labor?” 
Among the answers special interest 


attaches to the two from Henri Busser, 
the conductor of the Paris Opéra, and 
from Claude Debussy, at present sojourn- 
ing for his health at Arcachon in south- 
ern France. 

Busser states that he has two sons 
fighting with the French forces, at Ver- 
dun and on the Somme. He admits that 
he has been full of artistic projects, even 
to the composing of an opera, but finds 
that his artistic plans are far less inter- 
esting than the welfare of his two boys. 
Debussy frankly declares that even the 
most artistic work must at present seem 
insignificant compared with the magni- 
tude of the stakes at issue in the war- 
ring of an entire world. 


Nothing could be more obviously true. 
And yet musical activity in Germany 
continues with proportionately the same 
intensity; in fact, with rather more of 
it than during the initial stages of the 
war. For.then the country’s musical 
life was dominated by charity events al- 
most exclusively, while to-day concerts 
and operatic performances are given pre- 
eminently for the box-office receipts. 

From this it must not be argued, how- 
ever, that the Germans are less philan- 
thropic than other nations; that they 
evince less compassion for the misery and 
suffering in the world to-day. But for 
almost two years they have been com- 
pelled to tax to the utmost their powers 
of invention, to draw on every bit of their 
resourcefulness in order to exist. Such 
a state of affairs naturally heightens a 
people’s business sense. So it is not at 
all surprising that, for the greater part, 
all this music heard in Germany at the 
present hour, for which unquestionably 
there is a great demand, has been mainly 
inspired by business reasons. To-day 
almost every artist, manager and opera 
director devotes himself to his under- 
taking for the marks and pfennigs that 
are in it. 

Few would cavil at such a viewpoint, 
but the amusing part is that the German 
profession has ever asseverated its su- 
perior idealism as compared with that 
of other countries—so much so, in fact, 
as strongly to denounce, in many an in- 
stance, the American system of adver- 
‘ising artists. Yet, oddly enough, the 
German artists, managers, etc., all ad- 
vertise with almost uncanny regularity. 
The only difference is that, while Ameri- 
can advertising is conducted on a large 
scale, the German professicral indulges 
in the same thing in a somewhat faint- 
iearted manner that makes the whole 
thing seem a useless expenditure of work 
and money. 

Years of residence in Germany have 
convinced me that the Germans are not 
one lota more idealists than we are. But 
here a professional person, unless he be 
of a very exalted station, fears nothing 
julte so much as to advertise himself. 

Diffidence on the part of an artist? 

Possibly. 

Punctilious economy on the part of a 
manager? ., . . Probably. 

It has been interesting to note a de- 
ided change in this attitude in a num- 
er of artists after they have returned 
rom their first American engagements. 


Symphony Concerts 


First and foremost among recent musi- 
al events is to be mentioned the opening 

the season of Royal Symphony Con- 
erts under Richard Strauss. Classical 
vas the watchword here—applicable to 
he performance as well as to the pro- 


gram. The rarely heard E Flat Major 
Concerto of Mozart was played with ex- 
quisite expression by Prof. Georg Schu- 
mann, the artist’s mastery being pre- 
eminently reflected in his superb treat- 
ment of the two Schumann cadenzas. A 
finished reading of the Haydn Symphony 
in G preceded the concluding number, 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. The audi- 
ence was no less large and rather less 
conservative in its manifestations of ap- 
preciation than during times of peace. 

At the second Nikisch concert, Eugen 
d’Albert officiated as soloist. If the con- 
cert at the Royal Opera had classical at- 
mosphere, the Philharmonic event was 
dominated by distinctly modern genius. 
Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony opened 
the program—radically cut down by the 
far-sighted Nikisch. Bruckner should 
be taken in homeopathic doses until the 
music-lover has attained the proper state 
of Brucknerian receptiveness. Even as 
it was, the work failed to create any- 
thing like a general feeling of joyful 
abandon. Such a state of being was re- 
served for d’Albert in his characteristic 
herculean performance of his Second 
Piano Concerto, followed by Liszt’s “To- 
tentanz.” ; 

The young American, Wallingford 
Riegger, gave a concert with the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra, and the attendance bore 
testimony to the appreciation in which 
he is held by many who were regular 
auditors at the summer’s concerts of the 
orchestra under his conductorship. Un- 
fortunately, we were not in time for the 
introductory Mozart number, the Over- 
ture to “Der Schauspieldirector.”’ 

With the Brahms Variations on a 
Haydn Theme, Riegger ventured upon 


a task somwhat hazardous even for a. 


more experienced conductor, as well as 
for an orchestra a degree or two more 
pliant than the Bliithner. And yet the 
young conductor evidenced so much cir- 
cumspection, so much real musicianship, 
that he found the full approval of the 
audience. Special thanks are due him 
for bringing to light again the all too 
rarely heard “Lenore” Symphony No. 5 
of Raff—so seductive in its melodic buoy- 
ancy, especially in the allegro and an- 
dante, the effects of which not even the 
somewhat trivial march movement can 
mar. The interesting ballad style of the 
third and final section was efficiently dis- 
closed by the orchestra and its gifted 
conductor. 


An American Soloist 


As soloist, another American had been 
engaged in June Adele Salten, whose 
beautiful coloratura soprano, supported 
by an unusual degree of musicianship, 
was heard to excellent advantage in an 
aria of Bach and another of Mozart. 
Very praiseworthy also was her interpre- 
tation of Mozart’s aria from “Die Ent- 
fiihrung,” although this number de- 
mands above all else an artist of ripe ex- 
perience, no matter how great the talent 
of a singer. Clean coloratura, tasteful 
shading and intelligent phrasing were all 
in evidence and there was lacking only 
that masterful style which comes with 
experience alone. 


June Salten gave a concert of her own 
several days afterward and succeeded in 
almost filling the fairly large Bliithner 
Hall. She showed her musical versatil- 
ity in a heterogeneous program embrac- 
ing compositions of Bach and Haydn and 
proceeding through the evoutionary stage 
of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms to 
Hugo Wolf. Miss Salten gave her aud- 
itors the conviction that she is an artist 
of high ideals. It is none too often that 
vocal pyrotechnics are subordinated so 
completely to the soul of a composition. 
Especially well received was her singing 
of Bach’s “Gott versorget das Leben” 
with oboe obbligato (R. Bayer) and the 
other Bach aria from the St. John’s Pas- 
sion, with oboe and flute obbligato (the 
latter by Clas Neel). At the piano, 
Wilhelm Scholz—just at present Berlin’s 
best accompanist—contributed largely 
toward making the evening a success. 
The warm applause after every number 
spoke well for the esteem in which the 
auditors held the concert-giver and her 
assisting artists. 

Again Beethoven Hall was packed to 
its utmost capacity when the pianist Emil 
Sauer gave his concert on Saturday. 
German to the core is Sauer, and yet so 
much grace in his musical conception and 
execution might lead one into assuming 
some Latin influence at work. One has 
but to consider his technically perfect 
portrayal of the Schulz-Evler paraphrase 
on the “Blue Danube” Waltz and the 
masterfully executed Liszt’s “Dante” 


Sonata to be convinced that, in his per- 
fectly chiselled, elegant and graceful in- 
terpretations, Sauer is hardly to be 
equaled and not to be surpassed. 


A Dresden Tenor “Sensation” 


Next door, in the Philharmonie, the 
latest tenor sensation of Dresden, Tine 
Pattiera of the Court Opera of that 
city made his bow to Berliners. Pat- 
tiera is a young man of prepossessing 
personality with a magnificent natural 
tenor voice—you might call it either a 
mezzo-carattere or a very large tenore 
lyrico—which he utilizes, if not exactly 
in finished style, at least, without any of 
those faulty mannerisms prevalent 
among younger opera stars, and among 
tenors in particular. So it was but natu- 
ral that the audience, those of the gentler 
sex especially, received him with open 
arms, as it were. He sang a number of 
operatic selections with the accompani- 
ment of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

What a difference between Pattiera 
and his colleague, Leo Slezak, who was 
also heard in the Philharmonie. If the 
profusely gifted newcomer still feels his 
way carefully and a bit nervously, Slezak 
appears like a god sure of the homage 
paid a popular idol. Whatever the man- 
nerisms and inartistic effects he may be 
guilty of, his hearers go into ecstacies 
over him. 


Choral Productions 


Perhaps Prof. Siegfried Ochs and his 
well-trained chorus come about as near 
as any organization could toward realiz- 
ing the full beauty of Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis.” At last Monday’s perform- 
ance the chorus had the assistance of a 
solo quartet composed of the excellent 
Mme. Nerdewier-Redingius, Maria Phil- 
ippi, George Meader, the American tenor, 
and Herr v. Raatz-Brockmann. On 
Thursday, Prof. Georg Schumann with 
his Sing Academy Choral Society drew 
a large audience with a performance of 
Liszt’s “Legend of the Holy Elizabeth” 
which Liszt once ventured to arrange for 
the operatic stage, but with little suc- 
cess. As a cantata, however, the work 
contains many beauties that make a repe- 
tition much worth while. The “Legend” 
was given an excellent interpretation in 
spite of much that was pedantic in Schu- 
mann’s reading. 

The good impression of the perform- 
ance Was markedly enhanced by the work 
of at least three of the quartet of for- 
eign soloists: the beautiful dramatic so- 
prano of South American TJ/racema, 
Bruegelmann (who, by the way, has just 
been engaged for the Vienna Court 
Opera); the distinguished style of the 
mellow-voiced American baritone, Sydney 


Biden, who sang Landgraf Hermann, the 
Hungarian magnate, and the Senechall; 
the artistically finished—if a bit too 
operatic—Kaiser Friedrich of the Dutch 
baritone, Cornelius Bronsgeest. Unfor- 
tunately, the lyrical soprano of our esti- 
mable countrywoman, Lillian Wiesike, 
was not adapted to the heavy mezzo- 
soprano part of the Landgrdbfin Sophie. 

As an introductory number, the late 
Friedrich Gernsheim’s “Te Deum” was 
given—a well-constructed and in parts 
interesting though generally insignificant 
work. 

Anton Hekking’s Return 


The return to the concert platform, 
after years of retirement, of the distin- 
guished ’cellist, Anton Hekking, was her- 
alded with unalloyed enthusiasm. This 
was manifested the moment Hekking 
stepped on the platform of the Philhar- 
monie last Friday and, with the assist- 
ance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Rudolph Krasselt, played with his 
incomparable organ-like tone d’Albert’s 
C Major Concerto, Dvorak’s Concerto in 
B Minor and a group of smaller compo- 
sitions. Such masterful bowing and con- 
summate artistic conceptions will always 
be welcomed, no matter how long an art- 
ist may have remained in oblivion. 

The Society of Music Friends, resum- 
ing activities for the season, under the 
ever impressive conducting of Prof. 
Ernst Wendel, devoted its program large- 
ly to the late Max Reger. In addition, 
there was the Brahms Concerto in D, 
which the soloist, Franz: von Vecsey, 
played as we never thought him capable 
of playing. For years Vecsey seemed 
not to live up to the expectations he had 
evoked as a “prodigy,” and all the more 
gratifying, therefore, is this sudden reve- 
lation that he has been making stupend- 
ous strides forward. His was an ex- 
quisitely polished interpretation of the 
Brahms concerto. 

There was a premiére of Reger’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s G Minor Suite for 
small orchestra, which proved about the 
most finished arrangement imaginable. 
Of his “Symphonic Prologue to an Or- 
chestral Tragedy” not quite as much can 
be said. The composer’s patriotic over- 
ture completed the evening. 

As might have been expected, the Lokal 
Anzeiger’s question, as to whether or 
not composers of a hostile nation should 
be considered in German programs, has 
evoked a veritable deluge of replies from 
all manner of musical notables, some tak- 
ing the affirmative and others the nega- 
tive. But it seems a hopeful symptom 
that those who would not have politics 
influence musical conditions, who insist 
upon treating art not as a national but 
as an international matter, are rather in 
the majority. Undeniably there exists 
a little clique—fortunately very small— 
which would exclude foreign influence. 
Ye gods, forbid! The massive German 
music is as much in need of a certain 
amount of Latin leavening as the grace- 
ful music of the Latins is benefited by 
German musical profundity. 

O. P. JACOB. 





AUSTRALIANS RETAIN 





Dufault Defers Return to U. S.— 
Melba Awards Scholarship— 
Impresario Fails 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Nov. 25.—A peti- 
tion demanding that Edward Goll, an 
Austrian-born subject, be deposed as mu- 
sical director of the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College because of his nationality was 
unanimously dismissed last week by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. It was 
shown that Director Goll was a _ Bo- 
hemian by birth and as such a natural 
enemy of the Germans. 

Paul Dufault will not return to New 


York at once, as planned, but will re- 
main for a second Dominion concert tour. 
He will probably leave in about a month 
or two, arriving in the United States 
about February. Mr. Dufault expects to 
spend Christmas here with his mother 
and brothers on his farm near the vil- 
lage of Bagat. 

Doris Leech of Malvern, South Aus- 
tralia, has won the first Mme. Melba 
scholarship at the Conservatorium, in 
competition with 150 candidates. Miss 
Leech is a mezzo-soprano, with a range 
of three octaves, it is stated, ‘and is 
twenty-one years of age. 

A number of leading artists will give 
a concert in St. James Hall soon for the 
benefit of Marie de Valmont, a Smyrnian- 
French singer, who is in Sydney as the 
result of a series of war misfortunes. 
She will be aided in her journey to New 
York by her local. patrons. 

Armand Jerome De Beck, who was in- 


AUSTRIAN DIRECTOR 


terested in Mme. Melba’s tour in America 
and more particularly in the Australian 
tour of Mischa Elman, just before the 
war, is in the bankruptcy courts. His 
bankruptcy was caused by the war dis- 
rupting his musical enterprises. 


JEWISH MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 





Sascha Jacobsen One of the Soloists at 
Benefit—Present Hebrews’ Works 


BALTIMORE, Dec: 20.—A _ concert of 
Jewish music was given for the benefit 
of Palestinian institutions at the Lyric 
Theater on Dec. 19. In groups of folk- 
songs, George Castelle, local baritone, 
and Elizabeth Gutman, Baltimore so- 
prano, sang folk-songs and gained an en- 
thusiastic reception. Perhaps the most 
interesting presentations were those of 
the ritualistic songs given by Joseph 
Rosenblatt, tenor. Mrs. Virginia Cas- 
telle, pianist, played an original waltz 
by Isaac A. Oppenheim, a Baltimorean, 
and other solo numbers. 

Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, a pupil of 
Franz Kneisel, came in for much ap- 
plause with his playing of the Bruch con- 
certo and a group of compositions by 
Jewish composers, the most interesting 
of which was a “Hebraische Melodie,” by 
Achron. F. C. B. 





Carl Friedberg has just been engaged 
to appear at the Tuesday Musical Cluh 
in Pittsburgh, in a special Chopin con- 
cert on Feb. 6. Mr. Friedberg’s first ap- 
pearance in America in October, 1914, 
was at a concert of the Art Society in 
Pittsburgh. 
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LYNCHBURG, VA.—The artist pupils of 
Maryon Martin, dramatic contralto, gave 
a concert of exceptional interest here re- 
cently. 

* * * 

Summit, N. J.—The male choir of Cal- 
vary Church, under the able direction of 
F. W. Helms, was assisted in its Christ- 
mas program by Kathryn M. Kenny, 
soprano. 

* * * 

SANFORD, FLA.—The Woman’s Club re- 
cently presented a program devoted to 
the songs and piano compositions of Fay 
Foster. Mrs. Lucille Aspinwall Takach 
was the soloist. 

* * * 

PotspAM, N. Y.—Ernest Hawthorne, 
painist, gave an agreeable program of 
piano pieces at Norman Hall on Dec. 18. 
The recitalist was assisted by Mrs. A. 
H. Morgan, soprano. 

i we 

RALEIGH, N. C.—James Westley White, 
the Boston basso, appeared on Dec. 14, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, 
singing songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and Brahms. 

* * *” 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano; Raymond Havens, 
pianist, and Carl Barleben, violinist, dis- 
tinguished concert artists from Boston, 
were heard in recital recently. A large 
and appreciative audience greeted these 
artists. 

* * * 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Portions of 
the “Messiah” were sung at St. Paul’s 
Church, Dec. 22, by the church choir, as- 
sisted by local talent and the following 
soloists: Mary Sue Henley, soprano; Mrs. 
J. S. Perkins of Baltimore, contralto; 
James Westley White of Boston, basso. 

* * * 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—A decidedly suc- 
cessful organ recital was given lately 
by Mortimer Browning. The organist 
was assisted by his wife, Pauline Abbott 
Browning, soprano. Mr. Browning 
heads the organ department at _ the 
Queensboro College for Women. A huge 
audience heard the recital. 

* * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Walter J. Hearn, 
tenor, a pupil of C. Leroy Lyon, Boston 
vocal teacher, was one of the successful 
soloists at the recent presentation of the 
“Messiah” by the Arion Club, under Dr. 
Jordan, in Fay’s Theater. Others tak- 
ing part were Lucy Marsh, soprano; Ada 
Smith, contralto, and James King, basso. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—The pupils of the 
Settlement Music School, conducted by 
the Musical Art Society, gave a concert 
recently at Collins Field House. Seven- 
teen pupils appeared. The _ success 
achieved is due to the teachers who give 
their time to this work, Mrs. Ada S. 
Powers, Mrs. J. R. Stewart and Myrna 
N. Jack. 


*-_ * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Ernest Hoffman, a 
pupil of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, has been 
appointed organist of St. Andrews’ 
Church to succeed Harry A. Russell, who 
becomes organist of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Hoffman, like his predecessor, 
is not yet twenty-one years old. He is 
now organist of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Troy. 


* * * 


STOCKTON, CAL.—Percy A. R. Dow 
ave the third in his series of “Folk 
ong Talks” on Dec. 12. This enter- 
tainment was called “Olden Yuletide 
Melodies.” Mr. Dow was assisted by 
Mrs. J. B. Simms, soprano; Ray T. 
Bradbury, tenor; Mrs. T. P. Williams, 
pianist; Grace Smith, violinist, and May 
Dunne, accompanist. 
* * + 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Teachers presenting 
—— in recital recently were Silvio 

esigari, advanced piano students; Mme. 
Aramanti, vocal students; Mrs. Ora K. 
Barkhuff, Edna Colman, Mrs. Elma E. 
Brewster and Margaret Mathius, piano. 
Marie Gashweiler, pianist, gave a recital 
in her studio recently. The same week 
Charles More, baritone, was heard in 
recital, assisted by Nina Martine, pian- 
ist; Roma Blake Adams, reader,-. and 
Edna McDonagh, accompanist. 
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HAMMOND, IND.—The Hammond Mu- 
nicipal Chorus, organized and conducted 
by Samuel B. Gaston, of Chicago, gave 
to Hammond its first performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” on 
Dec. 28. The chorus numbers eighty- 
five. The soloists were Lucille Steven- 
son, Frederika Downing, John B. Miller 
and Gustav Holmquist. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—At the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club concert on Dec. 19 Mrs. George 
Burke sang “The Christmas Herald,” 
by Coombs, Agnes Lyon playing a violin 
obblieata. Mrs. Wolbert gave two Christ- 
mas songs. Mrs. Rey Pinkerton assisted 
at the piano. The wark of the Ensemble 
Violinists’ Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger, was a delight- 
ful feature. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Margaret Anderton, 
pianist, gave a lecture recital on Dec. 22 
in the Knights of Columbus Hall, under 
the auspices of the Harmonic Circle of 
the Academy of Holy Name. Miss An- 
derton gave the story of “Peer Gynt” in 
Norwegian costume, quoting from Ibsen’s 
drama and playing selections from 
Grieg’s music. The proceeds were de- 
voted to the Christmas poor fund. 


TACOMA, WASH.—The College of Pu- 
get Sound Choral Society presented the 
oratorio “The Holy City” at Epworth 
Church Dec. 15. The chorus numbers 
forty-two voices, with Dr. Robert L. 
Schofield as director. The following so- 
loists appeared: Alice Golder, soprano; 
Mrs. R. L. Schofield, mezzo-soprano; 
Mrs. E. E. McMillan, contralto; James 
R. Harvey, tenor; Fritz Kloepper, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 

ATHENS, OHI0O.—The Choral Society 
of Ohio University, Alexander S. Thomp- 
son, director, gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah.” Several 
choruses usually omitted were included 
on this occasion. The soloists were Mrs. 
Franceska Kaspar-Lawson, - soprano; 
Ada Garnet Stout, contralto; Edward 
Walker of Chicago, tenor, and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann of Washington, D. 
C., basso. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The Music Study 
Club, gave a Christmas recital, Dec. 12, 
at the home of Mrs. C. C. Chittenden. 
Those on the program were Mrs. D. C. 
Kessler, Mrs. L. F. Ashton, Mrs. Bert 
Harris, Mrs. F. W. Graham, Mrs. James 
Barnes, Mrs. C. P. Kefauver, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Dahl, Mrs. E. L. Deputy, Mrs. 
Lloyd Jones, Sophie Carlson, Mrs. H. L. 
Eicher, Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Barnard and 
Miss Rockwell. 


DANVILLE, VA.—An organ recital of 
unusual interest was given by Jessie 
Thomas Brewer at the First Presby- 
terian Church, under the auspices of 
the Virginia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Miss Brewer, who 
for some years studied with Dr. William 
C. Carl in New York, proved a brilliant 
erformer. She was assisted by Marie 
ouise Skidmore Conner, violinist, and 
Mrs. John Thomas Watson, Jr., soprano. 
a * * 


Boston.—Roland W. Hayes, tenor, 
artist pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard of 
this city; Herbert W. Carrick, pianist, 
artist pupil of Mme. Edith Noyes 
Green; Love Hewins, soprano, and Will- 
iam C. Heller, pianist, furnished the 
program for the concert of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, given in Copley Hall Dec. 
27. Gertrude Tripp Conner and Minnie 
Little Longley opened the program with 
Emil Bernard’s Suite for violin and 
piano. 

* * hs 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A huge au- 
dience filled Christ M. P. Church recently 
to hear the sacred cantata “The Christ- 
mas King,” presented by an augmented 
choir assisted by the church orchestra, 
Dr. Henry G. Keeler, director, and Al- 
bert Friedly, leader. Mae E. Koetsier was 
soloist. Miss Koetsier is a member of 
several musical societies of Philadelphia 
and the Crescendo Club of Atlantic City. 
She is a pupil of Schmitt-Fabri of Phila- 
delphia. 

* * * 

GUNNISON, CoL.—The Christmas con- 
cert by the students of the Gunnison 
County High School and the Colorado 
State Normal School, under the direc- 
tion of G. Davis Brillhart, instructor in 


piano; Robert L. Dick, director of band: 


and orchestra; Kathryn Firebaugh, in- 
structor in public speaking, and Alberta 


Rogers, instructor in voice, was given on~ 


Dec. 20 in the M. E. Church. The band, 
orchestra, Cecilian Glee Club, Boys’ Glee 
Club and several soloists were heard in 


an enjoyable program. 


*x* * * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Henry Gideon has 
just completed a series of noon-hour talks 
on music appreciation before the students 
of Clark College. Mr. Gideon’s first talk, 
on the subject of “Folk Song, the Foun- 
dation of All Music,” was illustrated by 
Constance Ramsay Gideon; his second, 
on “The Beginnings of Opera,” by Ray- 
mond Simonds, tenor; his third, on “An 
Approach to Wagner,” by Cara Sapin, 
dramatic contralto. With “The Music of 
the Russians,” the series closed, Herbert 
W. Smith, baritone, being the assisting 
artist on the last occasion. The talks at- 
tracted so much favorable comment that 
it is more than probable that the series 
will be extended into the early spring, 
upon Mr. Gideon’s return from his Jan- 
uary tour of New York State and the 
Middle West. 


* * * 


MopEsTo, CAL.—An artistic program 
of ancient and modern Christmas music 
was given on Dec. 17 by the Modesto 
Choral Society under the direction of 
Percy A. R. Dow. The soloists were 
Mrs. J. B. Simms, soprano; Mrs. Hilma 
Gerard, soprano; Estelle Weast, con- 
tralto; Ray T. Bradbury, tenor; J. M. 
Turpen, baritone, and J. W. Kaufman, 


basso. Mrs. T. P. Williams was the a. 
companist. This was the annual Chris: 


-mas concert of the Modesto Club and a 


of the local churches united in the even 
eee 


Bancor, Me.—The first of the seri 
of private suscription chamber musi 
concerts under the direction of Mr 
Frank L. Puck was given lately at th 
residence of Mrs. Lillian M. Hill, th 
performers being Ellery F. Puck, fir: 
violin; Roland J. Sawyer, second violin 
Mrs. G. B. Robinson, viola, and Jam: 
D. Maxwell, ’cello. Mrs. Frank L. Puc 
and Teresa Puck were the accompanist 
C. Winfield Richmond, pianist ar 
teacher, was presented by the Nineteen: 
Century Club on Dec. 29 in the aud 
torium of the High School in an interes: 
ing lecture-recital on “The Emotion: 
in Music.” 

* ¢ ¢& 


SPOKANE, WasH.—One of the be 
presentations of the “Messiah” ev 
heard in Spokane, Wash., was that giv: 
recently by the choir of the First Met! 
odist Church under the direction 
George Stout. A large audience listen 
attentively. Of the principals, the o: 
who best realized the spirit of the wo) 
was Lucius Mertz,: the tenor, who sap: 
his music with deep feeling. Mrs. M 
bel Metz Dilts, soprano, also sang e 
cellently. Mrs. Perrin, contralto, a: 
Rollin Smith, basso, were also able s 


loists. 
a ok * 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Following a custo) 
which it has observed for several yea:- 
past, the choir of Plymouth Churc), 
Alexander Stewart director, confined th« 
larger part of its Christmas music::\ 
program to traditional Christmas mus 
of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. S. Homer Henley, basso, a-- 
sisted the regular choir soloists at this 
service. The other solo parts were sung 
by Herbert Mee, tenor; Mrs. Katherine 
Gail Morrish, soprano, and Mrs. Edna 
Fischer Hall, contralto, with William 
Carruth at the organ. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA. — This city is to 
have a great festival of music next 
spring, something similar to the famous 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa. The 
same conductor, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, wil! 
have charge. Rehearsals have begun. 
Lancaster is experiencing a great reviva! 
in musical interest this winter. Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, captivated a rec- 
ord audience with his masterful perform- 
ance recently, under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross Society. Christine 
Miller, contralto, and John Campbell, 
tenor, made a great impression in a re- 
cent joint recital. 

* * * 

New YorK City.—A program of the 
songs of Fay Foster was given at the 
Country Life Exposition recently by three 
vocal pupils of the composer: Pauline 
Jennings, soprano; Marguerite Potter, 
mezzo-soprano, and Addie Tydeman, con- 
tralto, while George F. Reimherr, tenor, 
assisted. The songs were much admired 
by the audience, and the composer, who 
presided at the piano, was applauded 
with the singers. Miss Tydeman added 
a novelty in giving the “Songs of Child- 
hood” in costume. 














Eduard Strauss 
A dispatch from Vienna, dated Dec. 


29, announces the death of Eduard 
Strauss, the composer. 

Eduard Strauss was a member of the 
celebrated musical family of waltz kings. 
His brother, Johann, was considered the 
foremost composer and conductor of 
dance music and comic operas. Eduard 
is credited with more than 200 dance 
numbers. He was the conductor of court 
balls in Petrograd for several years. He 
visited America with his orchestra 1901- 
1902. He was born in Vienna, Feb. 14, 
1835. For the past few years he had 
made Vienna his home. 


Paola La Villa 


St. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 30.—One of the 
well-known members of the St. Paul mu- 
sical colony, Paola La Villa, seventy 

edrs ald, died early to-day at his home. 

uring the past ten years he has been a 
teacher and composer in St. Paul. 

He was born in Palermo, Italy, April 





6, 1846. He was an honorary member of 
the Philharmonic Society of Palermo, 
academician at the Royal College of Mu- 
sic at Florence, Italy, graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of. Flor- 
ence, former chief musical instructor at 
Mount St. Vincent College, New York, 
and former instructor at the Cincinnati 
College of Music. 

The widow, Mrs. Aagot Julsrud La 
Villa, and a daughter, Mrs. Alexandria 
Meikeljohn, wife of the president of 
Amherst College, survive. 





Sarah Drake Hannaford 


CLAREMONT, N. H., Dec. 22.—Sarah 
Drake Hannaford, soprano, organizer of 
the MacDowell Chorus Club here, and for 
some years an active figure in musical 
circles in Boston and Worcester, Mass., 
died Dec. 15 at the Mary Hitchcock Hos- 
a as the result of an operation. Mrs. 

{annaford had lived here since her mar- 
riage, Nov. 17, 1909, and she previously 
resided in Cambridge and Malden, Mass. 
She studied music in Chicago and Boston, 
and was considerably in demand in 
Greater Boston in choral and solo work. 

For five years, during her residence in 
Malden, she was a soloist in the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church at Worce- 
ster. Mrs. Hannaford was a member of 
the Handel and Haydn, and Cecilia so- 
cieties and a member of the executive 
council of the American Music Society. 
She was a warm admirer of the late Ed- 
ward MacDowell, and would often visit 
the country retreat at Peterborough. In 


addition to her activities asa soloist and 


vocal teacher, she was leader of the Un'- 
versalist Church choir. 

The funeral was held at the Universa!- 
ist Church Monday morning. 





P. D. M’Cormick 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Nov. 24.—P. 1) 
M’Cormick, composer of “Advance Aus- 
tralia Fair” and the pioneer worker in 
the cause of church music—Scottis) 
music in particular—died uct. 30 at the 
age of eighty-three. The Sydney Heral: 
relates that Mr. M’Cormick conducted 
some of the largest choirs in the Com 
monwealth. “At the Raikes Sunday 
school centenary demonstration, in 188! 
he conducted a choir of 10,000 children 
and 1000 teachers, in addition to an aud- 
ence of 9000, making a total of 20,00" 
voices. At the avine. of the foundation- 
stone of the Queen’s Statue he conducte! 
a choir of 15,000 child voices. As a con- 
poser Mr. M’Cormick established a repu- 
tation with the patriotic song ‘Advanc’. 
Australia Fair,’ which was first sung | 
Mr. Andrew Fairfax in 1878, and he- 
come to be recognized as something '' 
the nature of an Australian Nation: ' 
Anthem. Another of his compositio:: 
which met with favor was ‘The Bonn ° 
Banks of Clyde.’ He was born in Gla 


gow. ” 





Georges Clément a 

Paris, Dec. 14.—The death is 2! 

nounced of Dr. Georges Clément of Pari: 
father of Edmond Clément, the famou 
French tenor. L. R. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





— 


Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks trom date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


yi Jan. 16. 
Adler, Lois—Appleton, Wis., ' , 
rle—London, Ont., Jan. 1; Provi- 
Aloe et: New York (£olian Hall), Jan. 
se uftalo Feb. 5; New York (Hotel Astor), 
Feb 6; Mendelssohn Glee Club; Bridgeport, 
. ’ q. 


Conn., Feb. 


a 

Jan. 9. P as 
Florence—Quincy, Ill, Jan. 6; ; 

ee Jan. 8; St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10; 

Moberly, Mo., Jan. 12; Springfield, Mo., Jan. 

15. : a 

Baker, Elsie—Chanute, Kan., Jan. 10. 


Barrientos, Mme.—Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 


Pasquale — Cornell .University, 


Li : 
eau Harold—New York (A®olian Hall), 


Jan. 6, 13. “ 

h, Mrs. H. H. A.—Chicago, Jan. 3; 
Lee view, Chicago, Jan. 8; St. Louis, Jan. 
12 13; Godfrey, lll., Jan. 19; Lancaster, Pa., 
jan. 20; Chicago, Jan. 21. ae 
, lyn—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Geel Davin Jan. 15; Lafayette, 


an. 2; Dayton, Ohio, fa. 
= Jan. 16; Brooklyn, Jan. 19, 26 and 
Feb. 2. - ca 
Berliner, Dorothy— New York (A#Xolian 
Hall), Jan. 4 


Bibb, Kathleen Hart—Minneapolis, Jan, 7. 
Biggs, Richard Keys—Brooklyn, Jan. 7. 
Boyle, George F.—New York (A#olian 


Hall), Jan. 2. : 

Boynton, George H.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 
*’ Breeskin Elias—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 20. 

r, Orina E.—Port Jefferson, L. L, 
lam ar Meatnort. L. L, Jan. 9; Bayonne, 
\. J.. Jan. 23; New York. City, Jan. 24; 
hock ; y, Jan. 25 
bape tn Mme.—New York, Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 6; Philadelphia, Jan. 9; New York, J. 
13: Brooklyn, Jan. 16; New York, Jan. 20, 27. 

Buell, Dal—New York (#olian Hall), Jan. 
3: Boston, Jan. 16. 
Buhlig, Richard—Providence, R. I., Jan. 14. 

Butler, Harold—Grenola, Jan. 9; Altoona, 
Jan. 10; Walnut, Jan. 11; Ft. Scott, oo. 
12: Kansas City, Jan. 19; Kensington, an. 
0): Kaekley, Jan. 23; Greenleaf, Jan. 24; Mor- 
rill, Jan. 25; Wetmore, Jan. 26. ’ 

Casals, tg ae eel Jan, 19; New 
Y Z£olian Hall), Jan. 2/. 

<a Susan Metcalf—New York (£olian 
lall), Jan. 27. 
HO ae Leo, Jan and Michel—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 16. i 

Cochran,’ Eleanore—Boston, Jan. .. es 
Elizabeth, N. J., Jan. 18; Chicago, Jan. 21, 30. 


Connell, Daisy—Utica, Jan. 8. 


ell,. Horatio—Philadelphia, Jan. 7; 
ry Orchestra — Jan. 19, 20; 
Hunti on, W. Va., Jan, 25. 

ppt George—Philadelphia, Jan. 22; 
Newport, R. I., Feb. 15. 
Dayton, Katherine—Boston, Jan. 9. 


De Cisneros, Eleonora—New York (Carne- 
ie Hall), Jan. 9 ; 
oO ue Roger—Western tour beginning 


Jan, 17. 
‘De Gogorza, Emillo—New York (olian 


Hall), Jan. 17. 
~ Pina, Merced—Western tour beginning 


Jan. 3% 

Del Valle, Loretta—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 
9: New Haven, Conn., Jan. 9. ; 

Denton, Oliver—New York (A£olian Hall), 
lan, 15. 

eph—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 30; 

nome’ Fn st Plymouth, Mass., Jan. 1; 
Boston, Jan. 18. 

Elman, Mischa—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. 14, 27 and Feb. 1. 

Fenian, Cecil—New York (®olian Hall), 


Jan. 19. 
Ferguson, Bernard—Providence, R. I. 
Jan. 4 
Field, Mary—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 25. 
Flint, Willard—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 25. _ 
Friedberg, Cari— New York (Carnegie 
ilall), Dee. 31; Washington, Jan. y Cincia- 
nati, Jan. 5, 16; Oxford, O., Jan. 8; Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 11; Columbus, O., Jan. 14; St. Louis, 
lan. 15. ; 
Fischer, Adelaide—New York, Jan. 7. 
Frisch, Povia—Boston, Jan. 6. 
Ganz, Rudolph—New York (A®olian Hall), 
jan. ZL 
Heinrich—Worcester, Mass., Jan. 
4 Coneeeee bsg 10; Winchester, Mass., Jan. 
\j: Marlboro, Mass., Jan. 17; Lawrence, 
Mass., Jan. 19. 
ance—Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
8 OWashineton, D. C., Jan. 9; Rochester, 
N. Y¥., Jan. 10; Chicago, = * ak’ ie 
—Waterbury, Conn., a | 
Weskinaton De C.. Jan. 9; Rochester, Jan. 
\0; Chicago, Jan. 15. 
Gilbert Harry—Cleveland, Jan. 7; Brooklyn, 
lan. 15; Glens Falls, N. Y., Jan. 19. 
Gluck, Alma—New York (Z£olian Hall), 
lan. 5, 7. 
Gosnell, Vivian—London, Ont., Jan, 1. 
Gotthelf, Claude—Stamford, Conn., Jan. 8; 
Grooklyn, Jan. 9; New York, Jan. 11. 
Graham, Mildred—Jersey City (afternoon), 
lan. 16; Bronxville, N. Y. (evening), Jan. 16. 
Granville, Charles Norman — Rockville, 
‘onn., Jan. 7; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 
Greenfeld, Albert— New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 5. 
Hackett, Arthur—Cleveland, O., Jan. 18. 
eynrereaves, Randali—New York (Carnegie 
all), Jan. 16. 
Harper, Edith Baxter—New York, Jan. 5. 
eentean, Margaret—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 


Havens, Raymond — Manchester, Conn., 
7 an. 10; Mey Mass., Jan. 15; Pittsburgh, 
an, 20. 

Henry, Harold—Winfield, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Hindermyer, Harvey—New York, Jan. 13; 
Wichita, Kan., Jan. 21; New York, Jan. 29. 
. Hochstein, David—Cornell University, Jan. 


a, 


Hoffman, Flora—Boston, Jan. 20. 
Holt, Gertrude—Danvers, Mass., Jan. 3. 


Holterhoff, Leila—Chicago, Cincinnati, Ox- 
ford, Columbus, St. Louis, Jan. 17 to Jan. 30. 

Hubbard, WHavrah (Operalogues)—Stam- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 8; Brooklyn, Jan. 9; New 
York, Jan. 11. 

Huntley, Hazel—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Providence, R. I., Jan. 
15; Brookline, Mass., Jan. 21. 

Jorn, Karl—Minneapolis, Jan. 12. 

Keller, Harrison—Montreal, Jan. 5: Boston, 
Jan, 17; Brookline, Mass., Jan. 31; Erie, Pa., 
Jan, 12. 

Kerns, Grace—Toledo, Jan. 4. 

Kouns, Nellie and Sara—Chicago, Jan. 3, 
4, & 2a, 34. 

Kreider, 
Dec. 31 

Kreisler, Fritz—New York (Carnegie Hall). 
Dec. 31; Boston, Jan. 7; New York (Metro- 
politan Opera House), Jan. 16: Providence, 
KR. 2:5. 2an, Si. 

Land, Harold—New York, Jan. 9; Jersey 
City, Jan. 9; Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 14. 

Levitzki, Mischa—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan. 19. 

Littlefield, ltaura—Brockton, 
12; Winchester, Mass., 
Mass., Jan. 20. 

Liminana, Eva—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan. 12. 


Louis—Chicago (Apollo Club), 


Jan. 
Brockton, 


Mass., 
Jan. 16; 


i 
(Hippo- 


McCormack, John— New York 
drome), Jan, 
McMillan, Florence — Brooklyn, Jan. 14; 


Bridgeport, Jan. 15; Manchester, Jan. 17. 
Mertens, Alice Loulse—Stamford, Conn., 
Jan. 22; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 25 
Miller, Christine—Akron, Ohio, Jan. 8; 
Peoria, Ill., Jan. 10; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 15: 
iain Tex., Jan. 17; Sedalia, Mo., Jan. 


Morse, Jeska Swartz—Tour of New Eng- 
land, Dec. 23-29; Detroit, Jan. 7: Middletown, 
O., Jan. 8; Albany, N. Y., Jan. 12; Greenville, 
Miss., Jan. 16. 

Moses, Myrtie—Chicago, Dec. 23 to Jan. 20 
(opera). 

Ornstein, Leo—Columbus, O., Jan. 9. 

Orrell, Lucille—New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 
a og ae Jan. 14; New York (Biltmore), 
wa, Bas 

Paderewskl, Ignace—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 9; New York (Metropolitan Opera 
House), Jan. 16: Boston, Jan. 22, 23. 

Peege, Charlotte—Keene, N: H. (Choral 
Society), Jan. 18. 

4 ee Frances—Hackensack, N. J., 
an. 18. 
Persinger, Louls—Oakland, Cal., Jan. 25: 

San Francisco, Jan. 30. 

. —- May—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
an. ’ 

‘ ae nga Maud—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
an. 8. 

Raynolds, Sarame—St. Louis, Jan. 9. 

Reardon, George Warren—Jersey City, 
N. J.. Dec. 30: Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 2: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23: New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Jan. 26. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Macon, Ga., Jan. 15. 

Rogers, Francls—New York, Jan. 7; Or- 
ange. N. J., Jan. 8; Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
11; New York, Jan. 20, 22; Westfield, N. J., 
Jan. 25. 

Sandby, Herman—Brvn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 5: 
New York (olian Hall), Jan. 16. 

Sapin, Clara—Winchester, Mass., Jan. 16: 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 21; New Britain, Conn., 
Jan. 23; Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 25. 

Schkolinik, Ilja—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Jan. 8. 

Seagle, Oscar—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Jan. 11; New York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 31. 


Sembrich, Marcella—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 11, 18, 25. 
Seydel, Irma— Lowell, Mass., Jan. 3: 


Wellesley, Mass., Jan. 10; Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 11; Boston, Jan. 15, 17: Arlington, Mass., 
Jan. 18; Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 19. 


Shattuck, Arthur—New York (®olian 
Hall), Jan. 8. 

Shawe, Loyal Phililps—Attleboro, Mass., 
Jan. 16. 


Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York (Lieder- 
kranz Society), Jan. 9. 

Pes Muri—New York (A®olian Hall), Jan. 
15. 

Smith, Ethelynde — Philadelphia (Fort- 
nightly Club), Jan. 10 Laramie, Wyo. (Uni- 
versity of Wyoming), Feb. 6. 

Spalding, Albert—Pittsburgh, Jan. 5; Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 7; Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 9; Farmington, Jan. 10; Albany, 


Jan. 11; Boston (Svmphony Orchestra), Jan. 


12 and 13: Dallas, Tex., Jan. 17 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 1 
oe 6; Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 6 (even- 
ing). 

Stanley, Helen—New York (®@olian Hall), 
Jan. 10. 

Starr, Evelyn—Boston, Jan. 13. 

Thatcher, Burton—Minneapolis, Jan. 21. 

Turpin, H. P.—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan. 19 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Jan. 11. . 

Van Viiet, Cornelius—Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 

Volavy, Marguerite—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 18. 
Pe. John Barnes—Lowell, 


Wheeler, William—Chanute, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Wilkinson, Winston—Atchison, Kan., Jan. 
11; Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 6. 

Williams, Evan—New York (olian Hall), 
Jan. 14; Boston, Jan. 17. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Jan. 7; 
Augusta, Me., Jan. 8; Gardner, Mass., Jan. 
17; Nashua, N. H., Jan. 25; Newton, Mass., 


Mass., Jan. 


Jan. 30. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 12. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield — New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 13; Boston, Jan. 20. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 1; 
Waltham, Mass., Jan. 2; Dorchester, Mass., 
Jan. 3, 4; Somerville, Mass., Jan. 5; Charles- 
town, Mass., Jan. 6; Marlboro, Mass., Jan. 7; 
Brockton, Mass., Jan. 8; Winthrop, Mass., 
Jan. 9; Arlington, Mass., Jan. 10; Roxbury, 
Mass., Jan. 11; West Acton, Mass., Jan. 15; 
Somerville, Mass., Jan. 22, 26; Lawrence, 
Mass., Jan. 28; Quincy, Mass., Jan. 29. 

Biltmore Musicale—New York, Jan. 12, 26; 
Feb. 9, 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 6; Boston, Jan. 7; New 
York (Metropolitan Opera House), Jan. 16. 

Cincinnatl Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 5, 6; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. 9; Boston, Jan. 11. 

Chicago Cempneny Orchestra — Chicago, 
Dec. 22, 23, 28, 29 and 30; Jan. 5, 6; Aurora, 
Jan. 8; Chicago, Jan. 11; Milwaukee, Jan. 15, 
22; Chicago, Jan. 23; Oak Park, Jan. 29. 


ge aaa Quartet—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
an. 8. 


Franko, Sam—Orchestral Concert of Old 
Music—New York (4£olian Hall), Jan. 20. 

Gamble Concert Party—Marshall, Ill., Dec. 
29; Butler, Ind., Jan. 3; Ligonier, Ind., Jan. 
4; Kendallville, Ind., Jan. 5; Linton, Ind., 
Jan. 6; Washington, Ind., Jan. 8; Petersburg, 
Ind., Jan. 9; Le Grange, Mo., Jan. 11; Kirk- 
wood, Ill., Jan. 12; Aledo, Ill., Jan. 13; Rock 
Valley, Ia., Jan. 15; Sac City, Ia., Jan. 16; 
Newton, Ia., Jan. 17; Mt. Morris, Ill., Jan. 18; 
Whitewater, Wis., Jan. 19; Hamilton, N. Y. 
(Colgate University), Jan. 23. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, afternoon, Jan. 
2; Fall River, Mass., evening, Jan. 2; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 4; Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., Jan. 5; New York (Acolian 
Hall), Jan. 9; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, Jan. 11; Harvard Club, 
New York, Jan. 14; Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 15; New Britain, Conn., 
Jan. 16; Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan. 18; Jackson, 
Mich., Jan. 19; Chicago, Jan. 21; Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Jan. 22; Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 23; 
Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 25; New York (Harris 
Theater), Jan. 28. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler)—Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 
i, @ dav 16,..29,. 20:3. Feb. 28. 

Markel Musicale — (Plaza), New York, 
Jan. 15. 

Margulies Trio—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan. 16. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York (®olian 
Hall), Jan. 6. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 29, 31; Jan. 7, 14, 21. 

New York Chamber Music Soclety—La- 
fayette, Ind., Jan. 16. 

People’s Symphony. Concert—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Jan. 13, 26. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—(Car- 
negie Hall), Jan. 5. 7, 11, 12, 17, 18 Carnegie 
3 New York (Jubilee Festival), Jan. 19, 

Philharmonic Trio—New York, Jan. 13. 


Rubel Trio, Edith—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 12. 
Singers’ Club of New York—New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 15. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New 
Culture School), Jan. 3 

Society of Friends of Music—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Hofmann-Kreisler and 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 11. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Jan. 9; 12, 18, 14 19, 20, 21, 36, 97, 28 

Symphony Society of New York—A®olian 
Hall, Dec. 31; Jan. 5, 7. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York (Washington 
Irving), Dec. 29; Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 8: 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Jan. 9; Detroit, Jan. 11, 
12; Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 18. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Adna—Brooklyn, 
Jan. 7; Toronto, Jan. 11; Ottawa, Jan. 13; 
Montreal, Jan. 16; Jersey City, Jan. 18: 
Brooklyn, Jan. 21 and 28. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan, 20. 
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A Musical Mark Twain 








Wanted: An American Composer Who Will Interpret Epi- 
sodes in Our Life from Their Humorous Aspects— 
Impressions of an All-American Series 


By EASTWOOD LANE 

















HERE has been of late great argu- 
ment among the doctors: futurist and 
reactionist, radical and conservative, mel- 
odist and cacophonist, as to who and 


what shall define and create music, the 
most catholic of arts. With unabated 
fury the disputants, each claiming to 
fight under the banner of truth, carry 
on the eternal struggle of the old against 
the new. “Discord Gehennaish!” cries 
a three B (Bach, Beethoven and Brahms) 
fanatic, and hurls a major triad into the 
Schénbergian ranks. Back from the 
modernist line comes the Johnsonian re- 
tort: “Your souls live in an alley!” 
Meanwhile, we of the laity, uncertain as 
to our gods, are left afloat on a river 
of doubt, which flows turgidly like a 
gulf stream through an unsounded ocean 
of tonality. 

Alleged genius is not uncommon in 
America these days, but its mediocrity is 
usually betrayed either in melodic banal- 
ity—mere echoes—or in rhythmless ec- 
centricities lacking structural or emo- 
tion appeal. As every large diamond 
mined at Kimberley has its paste counter- 
part, so for every great composer a hun- 
dred chord-jugglers and puzzle-makers 
appear, each fiercely urged to self-ex- 
pression by the insistent promptings of 
insatiable vanity, spurring their jaded 
imaginative faculties to a spurious pro- 
ductivity. These “mushroom masters” 
like certain amoebas, create a swirl in 
musical circles which brings them food 
in the shape of gratifying but scarcely 
discriminating praise from their ardent 
admirers. 

Maugre a certain “rawness and ve- 
hemence,” H. G. Wells finds America the 
“freshest and most valiant beginning in 
human life.” This is applicable only in 
a measure to our esthetic development. 
In awaiting the advent of the “great 
American novel” we reveal a conscious- 
ness of literary deficiencies which have 
their counterpart in American-male mu- 
sic, largely Old World echoes by com- 
posers trained in European methods of 
musica! thought and expression. 


Drivel of American Composers 


The writer within the past year at- 
tended nineteen consecutive concerts de- 
voted exclusively to compositions by 
American born composers. In these pro- 
grams there was much dreary common- 
placeness attributable to good but un- 
inspired musicianship, a plethora of 
works in song form, with few attempts 
at instrumental or orchestral composi- 
tion. The works of several, however, re- 
vealed marked signs of what we are 
prone to proudly acclaim as a distin- 
guishing American trait—a sense of 
humor. 


Looks for a Mark Twain 


May we not ultimately produce a mu- 
sical Mark Twain, a genius who will in- 
terpret episodes in American life from 
their humorous aspects? It does not 
seem too unreasonable to suppose that 
some day we may attend a comedy con- 
cert by string quartet or symphony or- 
chestra and laugh as heartily as an au- 
dience now laughs at an Avery Hopwood 
farce? For every Willie Collier we 
might have our tonal] punster or our mu- 


sical Tarkington, with a gift of lyric 
whimsy. Granted, this is looking a few 
hundred years into the future. 

Time—after all, the final arbiter in 
most artistic disputes—seems to decree 
that our musical humorist shall be a 
genius who will completely interpret the 
epoch in which he lives and yet have 
something to spare; a certain richness 
and virility, a power of perspective which 
will make him adequate to the depiction 
of a greater, more highly developed age 
than that in which we flourish. In order 
that the value of his utterances be rec- 
ognized, he will always employ a me- 
dium not too remote from limited minds 
with the spark of his own personality. 
As Galsworthy remarked in a recent es- 
say: “The true creator talks neither 
baby talk nor cypher. He uses enough 
known words to interpret the new ones 
he adds to his vocabulary.” Be his mes- 
sage one of beauty or ugliness, pathos or 
humor, to be understood, it must contain 
certain vernacular elements. 





PROVIDENCE ARION SINGS 


Local Musicians Present ‘“Messiah’— 
Irma Seydel with Dr. Muck 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 28.—The an- 
nual performance by the Arion Club of 
Handel’s “Messiah” was given in Fay’s 
Theater, Sunday evening, Dec. 24. The 
concert was of especial interest by reason 
of its local character; chorus, soloists 
and orchestra being composed of Provi- 
dence musicians. Members of the quar- 
tet were Lucy Marsh, soprano; Ada 
Smith, contralto; Walter J. Hearn, 
tenor, and James King, bass. Dr. Jules 
Jordan conducted. 

On Tuesday evening the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its third concert, 
with Irma Seydel as soloist. Franck’s 
fine Symphony in D Minor, Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture and “Epana,” 
Chabrier, were the offerings. 

Miss Seydel played Saint-Saéns’s B 
Minor Concerto for violin with great vir- 
tuosity. Her tone was large and her 
reading authoritative. Dr. Muck gave 
her a perfect accompaniment and at 
the close there was a spontaneous out- 
burst of applause. A. P. 


Washington, D. C., to Have Three Days 
of Boston-National Opera 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1.—Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene will bring the Boston- 
National Opera Company to Poli’s The- 
ater for three days, Jan. 11, 12 and 13. 
The four performances proposed to be 
given are “Aida,” “Bohéme,” “Iris” and 
“Faust.” In order to accommodate the 
demand for private boxes, a “horseshoe” 
of loges will be constructed especially 
for the opera season. W. H. 








It has been settled that, at the gala 
concert for the Vacation Association, to 
be given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Jan. 16, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Paderewski and Mr. 
Kreisler, Mr. Paderewski will play Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor and a group 
of short pieces, and Mr. Kreisler Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in A Minor and sev- 
eral shorter pieces. 
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STANDARDIZE MUSIC 
IN COAST SCHOOLS 


California Rural Teachers to Fol- 
low Uniform Rule—San Jos. 
Recitals 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 23.—The music 
supervisors of the California State Nor- 
mal Schools met in this city recently to 
complete plans for a music bulletin to as- 
sist the teachers of the rural schools in 
this State. Hereafter the rural teachers 
will have standard rules and principles 
to follow in the teaching of music as 
in other subjects they are required to 
teach. In this bulletin a list of twenty- 
five songs aimed to cover in the most 
practical manner possible the transition 
stage in teaching children singing from 
“note to note” will be presented with a 
list of five songs carefully explained by 
Raymond Mosher of the San José Nor- 


mal School. 

Schumann-Heink, Olga Steeb, the De 
Lorenzo Quartet and “The Messiah,” all 
in five days, made a_ record-breaking 


week in local musical annals. Schumann- 
Heink appeared at the Victory Theater 
on Wednesday evening before a large au- 
dience, giving a typical program in her 
usual delightful manner. Edith Evans 
proved an excellent accompanist. Olga 
Steeb, California pianist, gave a recital 
at the Pacific Conservatory of Music, 
Thursday, before a large audience. She 
received a well deserved ovation. 

The De Lorenzo String Quartet gave 
the third and last concert of the win- 
ter’s series at Kings Conservatory on 
Friday evening. The quartet was much 
better balanced than on previous occa- 
sions and was well received by a small 
audience. Mrs. Hilman Smith, soprano, 
and Mrs. De Lorenzo gave a splendid 
presentation of Bazzini’s duo for voice 
and violin. Florence Saylor was the 
capable accompanist. Ruth Esther Cor- 
nell played the piano parts in the quin- 
tets and Schumann’s quartet. Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” was 
played locally for the first time in quar- 
tet form. A repetition was demanded. 

The Pacific Choral Society of 125 
voices, under Warren D. Allen, gave its 
third annual performance of “The Mes- 
siah” in the Pacific Conservatory Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon. Standing room 
was at a premium. The soloists were 
Irene Maddocks, soprano; Esther Houk 
Allen, contralto; Chester Herold, tenor, 
and Lowell M. Welles, basso. Miss 
Maddocks, a senior in the Pacific Con- 
servatory, earned her right to appear 
on this occasion by having won over her 
competitor in the Northern California 
musicians’ contest, held recently under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
-of Music Clubs. She made a most favor- 
able impression on Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Welles, head of the voice depart- 
ment in the Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
made his initial bow to a San José audi- 
ence on this occasion. He proved a 
splendid artist. Mrs. Allen and Mr. 
Herold measured up to their usual high 
standard. Mr. Allen is to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid work of the chor- 
us. An orchestra of twenty-five gave 
able support to the singers. 

Lowell M. Welles gave a song recital 
for the students of the local State Nor- 
mal School on Wednesday afternoon. 

Schumann-Heink opened the concert 
series of the Peninsular Musical Asso- 
ciation at Palo Alto recently, before 
1800 persons in the Stanford University 
assembly hall. M. M. F. 





Maud Allan, Isolde Menges and Mme. 
Larreyne in Concert 


Under the auspices of the B. F. B. 
Permanent Blind Relief War Fund a 
benefit was given at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 29, for the Allies’ blind. Maud 
Allan, the classic dancer, and Isolde 
Menges, violinist, appeared, as did Mme. 
Alys Larreyne, soprano, a pupil of Mas- 
senet. , 
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EN AREISLER TURNS ACCOMPANIST | 








HEN a great artist de- 
parts from the beaten 

path, that is, his own beaten 
path, and journeys forth into 
new and unfrequented terri- 


tory, it occasions comment and 
inquiry. So it was not sur- 


Violinist Satisfies the Artist’s Natural Craving to 
Express Himself in a New Channel—His Arrtis- 
tic Association with Reinhold Warlich—The 


Versatility of Famous Musicians 


siderab‘e time playing the vio- 
lin. The list could be enlarged 
almost indefinitely. 

“You ask me why it was 
that I played accompani- 
ments for Mr. Warlich,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kreisler. “First 
of all, because he is a very 





prising that when Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the violinist, who has en- 
deared himself to thousands of 
music-lovers all over this 
country, elected to appear re- 
cently before the public in the 
role of accompanist for his 
good friend, Reinhold Warlich, 
the song interpreter, a great 
deal of interest was manifested 
and there were many who ex- 
pressed a desire to know the 
why and wherefore. 

An interview by a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative with 
the great artist naturally 
turned upon this subject. 

The Kreisler apartment was 
attractive in its holiday attire 
and every now and then the 
artist was interrupted’ by 
his charming wife who came 
in to have him sign a Christ- 
mas card or to ask his advice 
concerning plans for the pros- 
pective festivities. 

“There is really nothing un- 
usual or in any way worth 
talking about in my playing 
the piano,” said Mr. Kreisler. 
“Every artist has the craving 
to express himself through dif- 
ferent channels. He _ should 
not be confined to any one in- 
strument and the records show 
that nearly all of our greatest 
artists have not only been 
pianists or conductors, as the 
case may be, but have also 
found freedom and enjoyment 
in the use of other forms of 
musical expression than those 








dear friend of mine, and a 





man I admire greatly as an 
artist. He has extraordinary) 
knowledge of musical value 
He has exceptional command 
of light and shade; his inter 
pretations are inspiring. | 
have implicit faith in his mu 
sical judgment, and there i: 
between us an artistic kinshi; 
as well as a strong feeling of 
friendship, which has covere: 
a period of years. I deriv: 
great satisfaction and th 
keenest pleasure in collabor 
ating with him. 

“Mr. Warlieh is emotiona 
in the extreme and his inter 
pretations are the product of 
that indefinable musical _in- 
stinect which is the hall-mark 
of the great artist. It was a 
great pleasure for me to do 
what little I may have done to 
add to the success of the re- 
citals. I am looking forward 
to the one we shall give in Bos 
ton in January. 





Exploring a New Literature 


“There is another point, 
which, I may say, is entirely 
obvious. In _ playing these 
piano accompaniments an op- 
portunity was offered for an 
excursion into hitherto unex- 
plored fields, and I found my- 
self enjoying a wealth of mu- 
sical literature, which was for- 
bidden to me as a violinist. | 
have never studied the piano, 
~ but I have played the instru- 
J ment for years instinctively. 








in which they may have gained 
the greatest prominence. | 


The Case of Kussevitsky 


“Tt usually h- ppens, I think, 
that the majority of artists 
begin their careers wherever circum- 
stances find them. I am reminded of the 
case of Kussevitsky, who became one of 
the very few great contra-bass players. 
As a very small lad he journeyed from 
a remote town in Russia to St. Peters- 
burg and made application at the con- 
servatory for admission. He had no 
money whatever and was obliged to take 
whatever scholarship was open. There 
were only two, one was for the study of 
the contra-bass and the other the trom- 
bone. Both of these are unwieldy and 
not the sort of instrument which appeals 
to the student who looks forward to a 
career as a concert artist. But Kusse- 
vitsky possessed exceptional talent, and 


Bain News Service 
Fritz Kreisler (at the Piano) and Reinhold Warlich, the Bari- 
tone, Rehearsing for One of the Latter’s Recitals, in Which 
the Violinist has Served as Accompanist 


as it happened to be directed toward the 
use of contra-bass, he became a great 
contra-bass player, just as he might have 
become a great violinist or pianist, if the 
opportunity had offered. 

“For instance, to mention haphazard 
a number of artists whose names come 
to my mind at the moment and who are 
many-sided in their manner of musical 
expression: Paderewski, pianist, com- 
poser; Ysaye, violinist, conductor; Schel- 
ling, pianist, composer; Casals, ’cellist, 
pianist, conductor; Bauer, pianist, violin- 
ist; Gabrilowitsch, pianist, conductor; 
Zimbalist, violinist, composer; Friedberg, 
pianist, conductor; and then there is John 
McCormack, the tenor, who spends con- 


.the piano, will take place Jan. 24. 


I have made transcriptions of 
works written for the piano, 
because of my interest in the 
wonderfully beautiful music 
which has been composed for 
that instrument. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the really great music written for 
violin is limited.” 

Mr. Kreisler has been exceedingly 
busy this season. His recital and con- 
cert appearances have taken him to 
many cities in the East and Middle 
West. It happened that he and Mr. 
Warlich were in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia early in December at the same 
time, and thus it was possible for them 
to appear together. The Boston recital 
by Mr. Warlich, with Mr. Kreisler at 
It is 
not improbable that the two artists will 
appear together again next 2 5 Hg 
D. L. L. 





KANSAS AUDIENCE SINGS 


Municipal Orchestra Gives First “Pop,” 
Aided by Choir 


SALINA, KAN., Dec. 24.—The Munic- 
ipal Orchestra, under Director Paul R. 
Utt, gave the first popular concert of the 
season last Sunday in Convention Hall. 
The orchestra of twenty-six men gave a 
splendid performance. Mr. Utt had no 
difficulty in persuading the large audi- 
ence to sing three Christmas carols, sup- 
ported by the orchestra. 

The Salina Madrigal Choir also pre- 
sented a number. Minnie L. Shields, 
contralto, of Culver, Kan., was soloist. 
As the Evening Journal says: “Director 
Utt has an organization of unusual pos- 
sibilities.” 





Bellingham (Wash.) Symphony Begins 
Sixth Season 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 23.—The 
Bellingham Symphony Orchestra opened 
its sixth season last Saturday with a 
concert at the American Theater, under 
the direction of Mme. Davenport-Eng- 


berg. The organization lived up to its 
best traditions in a program that in- 
cluded the “Peer Gynt” Suite, Liszt’s Sec- 
ond Rhapsody and Grainger’s “Molly on 
the Shore.” Frederick Starke of Port- 
land, Ore., played an oboe solo; Wayland 
Cornish, ’cellist; William Schirrmann, 
flautist, and Stanley West, clarinetist, 
also assisted. 


Erecting $250,000 Music Building at the 
University of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., Dec. 30.—Work is pro- 
gressing on the Smith Memorial Music 
Building, being erected on the University 
of Illinois campus. The building, which 
will cost $250,000, is the gift of Capt. 
Thomas J. Smith, a Civil War veteran. 
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PIANOS 


Office 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered ty expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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